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(Chap.  300). 
Ak  Act  Relating  to  Deaf-Mctes. 
Be  it  Knacied^  4*^.,  a$  follows : 

Hk<:tion  1.     No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth  in  an  iiisthiitiflil    or 
school   for   the   education    of   Deaf-Mutes   shall   be  withdrawn   Iher 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  instituCtoB 
ichool,   or  of  the   (Governor  of   this  Commonwealth. 

Hectioic  2.     This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon    its    passage.      [^Ap 
^Mny  17,  1871]. 
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To  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen:  The  Corporation  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  in 
addressing  to  you  their  Fourteenth  Annual  Report,  have  little  to 
add  to  what  is  so  well  set  forth  in  the  Report  of  the  Principal, 
concerning  the  School  for  Deaf  Children,  which  is  maintained  at 
Northampton  from  the  bequest  of  John  Clarke,  and  the  payments 
made  for  State  and  private  pupils.  Of  the  sums  there  expended 
for  this  useful  and  benevolent  purpose,  about  half  is  drawn  from 
the  income  of  the  Clarke  Fund,  while  our  land,  buildings,  furni- 
ture, etc,  have  also  been  paid  for  wholly  by  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Clarke,  or  the  income  from  his  bequest.  The  State  of  Massachu- 
setts, therefore,  has  only  been  called  on  to  pay  a  part  of  the 
annual  cost  of  educating  its  State  pupils,  and  has  been  at  no 
expense  whatever  for  land  and  buildings. 

The  funds  and  general  finances,  and  the  whole  affairs  of  the 
Institution,  both  as  a  corporation  and  a  school,  are  in  a  satisfac- 
tory condition.  As  the  statement  of  the  Treasurer  will  show, 
the  receipts  from  the  fund  during  the  year  just  closed  were 
•16,723.61 ;  from  two  special  funds,  $75 ;  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  $11,883.86;  from  other  States,  and  from  indi- 
viduals, $3,591.51.  The  school  expenses,  strictly  speaking,  have 
been  about  $25,000 ;  the  construction  and  furnishing  expenses 
about  $1,000,  and  the  other  expenses  about  $6,800.  The  net 
debt  of  the  Institution  now  stands  at  $17,642.99.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  net  value  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  not 
less  than  $360,000 ;  or  about  $60,000  more  than  was  originally 
received  from  Mr.  Clarke.  Our  buildings  are  in  good  repair,  and 
ample  for  all  purposes ;  the  funds  are  well  invested,  and  paj^  a 
good  interest. 

During  the  past  j-ear  we  have  had,  in  the  whole  School,  78 
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pupils,  of  whom  42  were  boys  and  86  girls.  Of  these,  there  were 
58  (34  boys  and  24  girls)  in  the  Primary  Department  at  Baker 
Hall ;  and  20  pupils  (8  boys  and  12  girls)  in  the  Grammar  School 
at  Clarke  Hall.  At  the  present  time,  October  12,  1881,  the  num- 
ber in  the  Primary  Department,  entered  for  the  school  year, 
1881-82,  is  61,  of  whom  32  are  boys  and  29  are  girls;  while-  in 
the  Grammar  School  there  are  26  pupils  (12  boys  and  14  girls)  ; 
and  in  both  Departments  87  pupils  (44  boys  and  43  girls.)  It  is 
probable  that  a  few  more  pupils  may  enter  during  the  current 
year,  giving  us  the  largest  school  we  have  ever  had.  The  Report 
of  the  Principal  shows  how  the  pupils  of  last  year  were  classed, 
and  from  what  States  they  came. 

We  would  return  our  thanks  to  Dr.  Knowlton  for  professional 
services  ;  to  the  Connecticut  River  and  Boston  &  Albany  railroads, 
for  carrying  members  of  the  Institution  at  reduced  fares  ;  also,  to 
the  publishers  of  the  "Hampshire  Gazette,"  "The  Deaf -Mute 
Journal,"  "The  Deaf-Mute  Chronicle,"  "Kentucky  Deaf-Mute,'* 
"The  Index,"  "The  Goodson  Gazette,"  "The  Nebraska  Mute 
Journal,"  "Our  Record,"  "Dumb  Animals,"  "Kansas  Star," 
"The  Tablet,"  " The  Deaf-Mute  Mirror,"  "Mute's  Companion," 
"The  Deaf-Mute  Advance,"  "The  Deaf-Mute  Press,"  "Deaf- 
Mute  Record,"  and  the  "Texas  Mute  Ranger,"  for  the  gratuitous 
contribution  of  their  papers  to  our  Institution  the  past  year.  We 
are  also  indebted  to  friends  for  a  case  of  birds'  eggs,  and  some 
minerals,  given  to  our  pupils ;  and  for  two  Christmas  gifts  of  $5 
and  $20. 

For  the  Corporation, 

F.  B.  SANBORN,  President. 

Northampton,  Oct.  12,  1881. 


FINANCIAL    STATEMENT 

OF   THE    CLARKE    INSTITUTION, 

For  the  Year  Ending  August  31,  1881. 


RECEIPTS. 

From  Clarke  Fund,                                       $16,723.61 
'*    Lippitt    "                                                    30.00 
**    Whiting  Street  Fund,                                 45.00 
'*    State  of  Massachusetts,                       11,883.86 
**    other  States  and  pupUs,                          3,591.51 
''    Cabinet-shop,  Farm  and  Stable,               553.59 

EXPENDITURES. 

CURRENT. 

For  Salaries  and  Wages,            $13,288.20 
''  Groceries  and  Provisions,       5,982.39 
''  Furnishing,                                  362.49 
"  Fuel  and  Lights,                      4,341.75 
'*  Repairs,                                    1,138.65 
"   Cabinet-shop,                               607.49 
"  Farm  and  Stable,                        184.53 
'*   School  incidentals,                      192.11 
''  General  incidentals,                    854.96 

doc  or;o  n^ 

^x/,«/«y«.«7f 

SPECIAL. 

For  Street  and  Lippitt  Funds,       $     5 1 .  00 

**   Printing  Conference  Report,      302.00 

"    Interest,  1,309.86 

"   Prizes  from  Lippitt  Fund,  24.00 

"    Payment  on  Debt,  4,188.14 

$5,875.00    $32,827.57 

Debt,  September  1,  1880,  $21,831.13 

Payment  on  Debt,  1880-81,  4,188.14 

Debt,  September  1,  1881,  $17,642.99 


\t^$xi  of  tkt  f  vMpl 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution, 

Gentlemen:  The  Report  herewith  submitted  is  for  the  year 
ending  September  1,  1881. 

During  the  year  there  were  seventy-eight  different  pupils,  from 
six  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  average  number  for  the  year 
was  seventy-seven.  Sixty-one  were  from  Massachusetts,  five  from 
New  York,  three  from  Vermont,  two  from  Indiana,  and  one  each 
from  Canada,  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Iowa 
and  Utah.  Of  the  whole  number,  two  were  semi-deaf,  and  eleven 
were  semi-mutes,  only  four  of  whom  could  read  when  they  entered 
school. 

There  entered  during  the  3'ear  nine  pupils,  from  six  to  seventeen 
years  of  age.  One  of  these  became  deaf  at  seven,  retained 
speech,  but  could  not  read  the  lips ;  had  attended  public  school, 
and  had  a  good  use  and  understanding  of  language.  The  other 
eight  were  either  bom  deaf,  or  lost  hearing  when  very  young.  It 
would  seem  as  if  the  figures  given  above  might  divest  the  public  of 
the  idea  that  the  majority  of  oi^r  pupils  are  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf. 
Only  thirteen  out  of  seventy-eight,  or  one-sixth  of  the  whole 
number,  can  be  counted  as  such,  leaving  five-sixths  of  the  pupils 
here  taught  during  the  past  year  to  rank  as  congenital  mutes. 
Another  error  which  should  be  reftited  is  that  the  pupils  here  are 
selected,  and  that  none  are  received  from  very  poor  or  ignorant 
families.  There  could  be  no  greater  error.  Children  are  rarely 
seen  by  us  before  being  admitted  to  the  school,  and  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  find  poorer  children,  nor  of  more  ignorant  parentage, 
than  some  that  are  here.  None  were  ever  refused  on  account  of 
the  poverty  or  ignorance  of  their  parents.  There  have  never  been 
but  five  pupils  here  from  the  New  England  States  whose  parents 
were  able  to  pay  board  and  tuition,  during  the  time  their  children 
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remained  in  our  school.  Again,  if  this  Institution  has  been  cred- 
ited with  having  teachers  of  special  experience,  it  is  a  mistake. 
At  the  time  of  the  meeting  of  the  Conference  of  Principals  here, 
when  the  school  was  under  observation  more  than  ever  before, 
only  four  out  of  our  eleven  teachers  had  been  here  more  than  two 
years,  and  two  of  them  less  than  six  months.  It  has  been  re- 
marked that  our  pupils  use  simple  language.  This  is  precisely 
what  we  desire.  We  wish  them  to  understand  difficult  language, 
but  we  discourage  every  attempt  to  use  the  bombastic  style  so 
common  among  deaf  mutes. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

During  the  year,  fifty-eight  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  six  and 
fourteen,  attended  this  -department.  Of  this  number,  only  one 
was  a  semi-mute.  They  formed  six  classes,  numbering  from  seven 
to  thirteen  in  a  class.  All  have  devoted  from  one  to  two  hours 
daily  to  special  work  in  articulation  and  lip-reading,  using  "  Visi- 
ble Speech"  as  an  aid.  Lessons  in  drawing  and  writing  have 
been  given  to  all.  Eight  of  the  new  pupils  entered  this  school, 
one  joining  the  "  A,"  or  highest  class,  while  the  other  seven, 
from  six  to  ten  years  old  (Clement  Berry,  Ralph  Cozzens,  John 
Kirby,  George  Richardson,  John  Wheel,  Barbara  Ewig  and  Maria 
St.  John,  with  three  former  pupils,  Margaret  Beatty,  Charles 
Fahrenholz  and  Agnes  McSheehy),  formed  the  lowest,  or  "F" 
class.  This  class  was  instructed  in  written  and  spoken  language. 
Contrary  to  our  practice  during  recent  years,  we  allowed  these 
children  to  use  speech  during  the  latter  part  of  their  first  year. 
The  result  was  in  every  way  satisfactory.  This  class  has  had 
various  Kindei^arten  exercises. 

CLASS   E. 

This  class  of  eleven  consisted  of  Alice  and  Dora  Berry,  Julia 
Lincoln,  Jeremiah  Hallissy,  John  Melod}^  Charles  Morris,  Willie 
Potter,  Edward  Putnam,  Frederic  Shoughrow,  Mark  Ward  and 
Elmer  Wood.  The  exercises  of  this  class  have  been  chiefly  di- 
rected to  the  use  and  understanding  of  language,  spoken  and 
written,  such  as,  commands,  questions  on  objects  and  pictures, 
writing  from  actions,  and  reproductions  from  memory.  The  class 
has  also  had  a  variety  of  Kindergarten  exercises. 
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CLASS  D. 

This  class  numbered  thirteen,  and  was  composed  of  the  follow- 
ing pupils:  Annie  Condon,  Hettie  De3'oe,  Sarah  Gilboy,  Belle 
Harty,  Hettie  Langlej^  Mary  Mahoney,  Alice  McGee,  Florence 
Young,  Arthur  Clancey,  Hugh  McKeag,  William  Mealey,  David 
Quinn  and  John  King.  This  class  has  had  language  exercises 
similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  class ;  also,  oral  journals,  letters 
and  numbers.     The  class  has  used  Peet*s  "  Language  Lessons." 

CLASS  c. 

This  class,  numbering  eight,  consisted  of  Mary  Martin,  Lillian 
Mowry,  Alma  Reynolds,  Dannie  Gould,  Willie  Nichols,  Rufino 
Silva,  William  Smith  and  William  Woodard.  The  time  of  this 
class  has  been  spent  almost  entirely  in  exercises  in  language  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  **  D  "  class.  They  have  also  had  instruction  in 
numbers. 

CLASS    B. 

This  class  of  nine  consisted  of  Mary  Ames,  Mary  Castle,  Fannie 
Comwell,  Nellie  Thompson,  George  Chaffee,  Edward  Gilligan, 
Frank  Nolen,  Herbert  Pratt  and  Albert  Weinhold.  Their  work, 
like  that  of  all  the  classes  in  the  primary  school,  has  been  chiefly 
in  language,  spoken,  read  from  the  lips  and  written.  They  have 
had  such  exercises  as  description  of  pictures,  simple  compositions, 
journals,  letters,  conversation,  grammatical  symbols,  and  drill  in 
the  use  of  verbs.  They  have  used  Peet*s  "  Language  Lessons" 
and  ''Supplementary  Reading,*'  First  Book.  They  have  also 
studied  arithmetic,  the  geography  of  North  America,  and  have  had 
daily  lessons  on  natural  objects.  Two  of  this  class,  Fannie  Corn- 
well,  twelve  years  of  age,  and  Edward  Gilligan,  eleven,  are  no 
longer  with  us.  Fannie  was  not  well  in  the  vacation  of  1880,  but 
her  physician  thought  she  was  so  anxious  to  return  it  would  prob- 
ably be  better  to  allow  it.  She  failed  after  returning  to  school,  so 
that,  the  first  of  Februar}',  her  mother  was  sent  for  to  take  her 
home.  Since  then  she  has  been  confined  to  the  bed,  a  patient 
little  sufferer.  She  and  her  mother  have  been  very  happy  in  her 
power  of  speech  and  lip  reading.  She  says  Heaven  is  not  far 
away,  Jesus  is  near,  and  that  she  will  be  glad  in  Heaven  because 
there  is  no  trouble.     She  is  a  congenital  mute  of  ordinary  ability. 
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and  had  been  under  instruction  but  three  and  a  half  years.  Sev- 
eral times  before  she  went  home  she  spoke  of  being  very  glad  that 
she  could  talk.  Her  mother  has  said  that  it  was  the  greatest  com- 
fort she  had  that  Fannie  was  able  to  tell  what  she  wanted  and  how 
she  felt,  and  that  she  could  make  known  her  thoughts.  The  com- 
fort this  mother  has  in  her  child's  speech  is  not  an  exceptional 
case.  From  many  a  mother  and  father,  whose  children  have 
scarcely  more  than  begun  to  talk,  we  receive  similar  testimony. 

In  the  early  part  of  this  summer's  vacation,  Edward  Gilligan, 
being  allowed  by  his  mother  to  go  fishing,  took  the  liberty  of  going 
into  the  river  to  bathe.  He  sank  abnost  immediately,  and  was 
drowned.  He  had  entered  school  at  five  years  of  age,  and  had 
been  here  six  years.  His  progress  in  his  first  school  years  was 
slow,  but  during  the  past  two  years  he  had  gained  much.  "Eddie 
will  hear  in  Heaven,"  is  the  comment  frequentl3'  made*  by  his 
schoolmates.  No  one  ought  to  mourn  that  any  little  child  goes 
out  from  earthly  tutelage  to  be  with  the  Great  Teacher. 

CLASS   A. 

This  class  of  seven  was  composed  of  Nellie  Hay  ward,  Nettie 
Pearl,  Barclay  Adams,  Michael  Murphy,  Wilfred  Wise,  Alonzo 
Zabriskie  and  George  Zimmer .  Their  studies  have  been  ' '  Latham's 
Reader,"  ''Supplementary  Reading,"  First  Book,  geography 
(Europe),"  "  Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic,"  and  exercises  on  pic- 
tures. The  class  has  also  had  lessons  on  natural  objects,  descrip- 
tion of  pictures,  journals,  conversation,  letters,  and  the  use  of 
grammatical  symbols. 

GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

There  were  twenty  pupils  in  this  department,  divided  into  three 
classes,  according  to  their  attainments.  Only  one  of  the  new 
pupils  entered  this  school.  The  following  were  promoted  from  the 
Primary  School :  Grace  Lendall,  Mary  Moors,  Florence  Richard- 
son and  Henry  Corless.  All  the  pupils  spent  an  hour  daily  in 
special  work  in  articulation.  Two  hours  a  week  were  devoted  to 
drawing  from  objects  and  from  casts. 

THIRD   CLASS. 

The"  four  who  were   promoted   from  the  Pnmary  School,  with 
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Arthur  Des  Rochers,  Arthur  Higley  and  Charles  Poor,  formed  this 
class.  They  studied  arithmetic,  geography,  Lilienthal's  ''Things 
Taught"  and  "  Latham's  Reader."  They  had  exercises  in  the  use 
of  grammatical  symbols,  in  writing  journals,  descriptions  of  pic- 
tures, compositions,  and  in  spelling  and  forming  sentences.  They 
also  had  lessons  on  natural  objects,  and  from  Feet's  ''Language 
Lessons." 

SEOOKI)  CLASS. 

This  class,  numbering  seven,  consisted  of  Edith  Houghton,  Etta 
Lincoln,  Annie  Mullen,  Eugene  Richardson,  Edith  Scovill,  Edith 
Shepherd  and  Carlton  Underwood.  They  studied  arithmetic  and 
geography,  part  of  the  time  using  Miss  Hall's  "Our  World,"  No. 
I.  They  read  from  Hooker's  "Book  of  Nature,"  Part  ll.,  had 
lessons  on  plants  and  animals,  and  elementary  lessons  in  grammar, 
and  newspaper  items.  They  had  exercises  in  writing  letters  and 
compositions,  in  spelling  and  forming  sentences,  and  in  "Things 
Taught." 

FIRST  CLASS. 

This  class  of  six  consisted  of  Anna  Gates,  Leila  Nelson,  Emma 
Russell,  Nellie  Tucker,  Frank  Bunn  and  Thomas  Mitchell.  The 
class  completed  United  States  History,  studied  arithmetic  and 
Goodrich's  "Universal  History,''  had  reading,  elements  of  physi- 
ology and  zoology,  lessons  conceniing  eminent  persons,  and  news- 
paper items.  They  had  exercises  in  spelling  and  forming  sen- 
tences, and  other  work  in  language,  as  well  as  practice  in  writing 
letters  and  compositions.  Two  of  the  class  studied  Berard's 
"History  of  England." 

No  pupils  pursued  the  High  Course  this  year. 

From  the  Jeannie  Lippitt  Fund,  the  first  prize  for  improvement 
in  articulation  was  given  to  Edith  Shepherd,  of  Rochester,  Ind., 
and  the  second  to  Charles  Poor,  of  Peabody.  Michael  Murphy, 
of  Brockton,  received  the  first  prize  for  improvement  in  penman- 
ship and  use  of  language,  and  Alma  Reynolds,  of  Fitchburg,  the 
second. 

REPORTS  FROM  GRADUATES  AND  OTHER  PUPILS. 

Of  the  graduates  of  the  High  Class  of  1875,  one  still  remains 
in  the  Institution  as  special  teacher  of  drawing,  and  as  a  i'cgular 
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teacher  in  the  Primary  School.  The  mother  of  one,  who  became 
deaf  at  three  years  and  two  months,  writes :  ''You  ever  have  my 

deepest  gratitude,  my  warm  aflfection  ;  and  when  I  compare 's 

edacation  with  the  other  way,  oh !  I  feel  that  too  much  cannot  be 
said  in  praise  of  the  great  work  you  are  doing  for  those  poor 

afflicted  children — giving  them  the  power  of  speech.     has 

acquired  much  language,  and  is  constantly  improving  in  her  speech 
and  lip-reading."  Another  has  had  the  care  of  an  invalid  sister 
daring  the  year,  and,  although  she  says  nothing  of  her  speech  and 
lip-reading,  we  know  they  are  always  her  means  of  communicating 
with  others,  and  are  considered  invaluable  by  herself  and  friends. 
Another,  who  makes  herself  useful  in  her  home,  does  not  think 
of  resorting  to  other  means  of  communicating  with  people  than  by 
speech  and  lip-reading.  One  young  man  has  just  completed  his 
course  at  Stevens  Institute,  at  Hoboken,  N.  J.,  and  taken  the 
degree  of  Mechanical  Engineer.  During  the  two  years  in  the 
Institution  he  did  not  acquire  sufficient  facility  in  reading  the  lips 
to  depend  upon  it  after  leaving  us.  He  has,  however,  pursued  his 
studies  successfhlly  at  Williston  Seminary  and  Stevens  Institute. 
Other  semi-mutes  might  with  profit  receive  instruction  as  he  did, 
instead  of  learning  the  sign  language,  and  being  made  to  feel  that 
they  belong  to  a  peculiar  class. 

Another  young  man,  a  carriage  wood- worker,  writes :  **  My  lip- 
reading  improves  some,  I  think.  I  do  not  have  much  trouble  in 
understanding  people,  except  in  the  evening,  then  I  miss  my  hear- 
ing considerably."  Of  two  young  men  who  did  not  remain  to 
graduate,  one  is  in  business  for  himself  as  a  printer  and  pub- 
lisher. His  speech  and  lip-reading  are  good.  The  other  writes : 
'*  During  the  three  winter  months,  I  had  work  in  Hartford,  in  a 
fur  store,  during  which  time  I  found  the  value  of  the  education  I 
received  at  Northampton.  One  time,  I  delivered  some  goods  to  a 
lady,  and  as  I  had  to  collect  some  money  of  her,  I  spoke  to  her, 
and  as  she  spoke  too  fast  for  me,  I  had  to  let  her  know  I  was 
deaf.  She  did  not  believe  it,  and  I  had  some  difficulty  in  assuring 
her  of  the  fact,  and  her  actions  made  me  think  she  regarded  me 
as  an  imposter."  All  this  class  became  deaf  between  five  and  a 
half  and  eleven  years  of  age,  except  the  one  before  mentioned. 

Of  the  graduates  of  the  High  Class  of  1877,  a  congenital  mute 
writes :  "About  the  lip-reading,  I  think  I  have  improved  more 
this  year  than  last.     I  think  my  speech  is  about  the  same  as  a 
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year  ago.  I  think  I  have  improved  much  in  language  since  school, 
because  I  read  more  and  go  with  the  people  more."  H^  is  serving 
his  last  year's  apprenticeship  to  a  steel  engraver.  Another  young 
man,  who  has  been  learning  wood  engraving  about  the  same 
length  of  time,  says :  '\I  think  that  my  speech  and  lip-reading  are 
about  as  good  as  they  were  a  year  ago.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have 
gained  or  lost  in  either.  I  do  not  think  that  anything  helps  my 
voice  and  improves  my  conversation  so  much  as  does  reading  to 
some  person  who  can  point  out  the  defects  in  my  speech.  It  has 
become  a  pleasure  to  me  now  to  take  up  the  paper  and  read 
aloud  whatever  interests  me,  and  I  feel  that  it  gives 'me  a  habit 
of  pronouncing  words  correctly  and  easily.  The  person  who  hears 
me  says  I  read  better  now  than  I  did  a  year  ago,  and  she  always 
understands  everything  I  say."  A  Mend  thinks  his  lip-reading 
has  improved  very  decidedly.  He  became  deaf  at  five  years  of 
age.  The  young  lad}'  of  that  class  became  deaf  at  ten  and  a 
half  years,  and  has  excellent  speech  and  lip-reading. 

Of  the  graduates  from  the  Grammar  Course  in  1878,  one  who 
became  deaf  at  seven  years  of  age  says  that  while  staying  at  the 
house  of  her  brother,  who  is  an  expressman,  people  came  to  leave 
orders  for  him,  and  in  no  case  was  she  obliged  to  use  paper  and 
pencil  in  conversing  with  them,  and  it  was  not  more  than  once 
or  twice,  one  had  to  repeat  what  he  said.  Few  of  them  knew  her 
at  all.  Another,  who  is  a  dressmaker,  says,  "I  think  I  have 
neither  lost  in  lip-reading  nor  speech."  She  became  deaf  at  four, 
and  lost  her  speech  entirely.  A  3'oung  man,  deaf  at  one  year, 
who  is  engraving  in  a  watch  factory,  thinks  he  has  lost  nothing  in 
speech  and  lip-reading.  Another,  a  congenital  mute,  not  heard  from 
recently,  is  known  to  have  retained  her  speech  and  lip-reading.  Of 
others  in  the  class,  who  did  not  remain  to  graduate,  one,  partially 
deaf  at  two  years,  perhaps  born  partially'  deaf,  says,  "  Every 
stranger  thinks  that  I  am  some  hearing  fellow.  They  say  that  I 
talk  very  plain."  He  reads  the  lips  well.  He  spoke  but  few 
words  when  he  came  to  school  at  five  years  of  age.  Another 
young  man,  in  his  father's  laundry,  is  said  to  read  the  lips  very 
well.  One  is  working  in  the  largest  printing  establishment  in 
Iowa.  He  says,  ''My  articulation  is  about  the  same  as  when  I 
wrote  last." 

Of  the  graduates  of  1880,  from  the  Grammar  Course,  the 
friends  of  one  think  her  speech  remains  about  the  same,  but  that 
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her  lip-reading  has  improved.  She  says,  "  I  very  often  under- 
stand friends  when  they  talk  to  others.  Many  strangers  under- 
stand me  readily  when  I  try  to  talk  nicely."  Through  a  friend, 
we  hear  of  another  whose  speech  has  improved  in  the  last  few 
months.  Another  we  have  not  heard  from,  but  we  know  that  she 
will  lose  neither  speech  nor  lip-reading.  The  only  semi-mute  in 
the  class  has  this  year  graduated  from  a  public  grammar  school, 
and  ranked  fourth  in  a  class  of  twenty-five.  Much  to  our  dis- 
appointment, he  is  now  to  learn  a  trade  instead  of  entering  the 
high  school,  where  he  might  acquit  himself  with  credit.  His  lip- 
reading  has  been  of  great  service  to  him. 

A  semi-mute,  not  in  school  long  enough  to  acquire  much  lip- 
reading,  has  lost  nothing  in  speech.  She  is  a  frequent  contributor 
to  juvenile  periodicals.  There  remain  only  five  others  from  whom 
we  have  received  reports.  These  were  pupils  of  average  attain- 
ments. They  seem  not  to  have  lost  in  speech  and  lip-reading 
since  leaving  school. 

In  the  early  years  of  our  school,  a  little  one  of  five  years  came 
to  us  without  speech.  She  remained  two  years,  and  since  then 
has  been  instructed  at  home, — her  mother  being  devoted  to 
her.  Now,  at  seventeen,  she  is  attending  school  with  hearing 
children,  the  same  demands  being  made  of  her  as  of  the  others. 
She  is  studying  English  Literature  and  Physiology. 

From  all  these  reports  we  gather  encouragement  for  the  future. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 
Northampton,  October  12,  1881. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Primary  Course, 

Kindergarten  Exercises. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

Language. 

Arithmetic — (the  four  elementary  rules). 

Grcography. 

Manual  of  Commerce. 

Drawing. 

Common^  or  Grammar  Course. 

Articulation. 

Language. 

Arithmetic  (mental  and  written) ,  through  interest. 

Geography. 

Manual  of  Commerce. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

Outline  of  General  History. 

Lessons  on  General  Subjects. 

Elements  of  Grammar. 

''   Physiology. 

"   Zoology. 

*'   Botany. 

''   Natural  Philosophy. 

"   Physical  Geography. 
C  Free  Hand. 
Drawing — <  Object. 

C  Designing. 
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High  Course. 


Articalation  and  Elocutionary  Exercises. 

Arithmetic  (completed).  . 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Physiology. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Geolc^y. 

Physical  Geography. 

Astronomy. 

Natural  Philosophy, 

Chemistry. 

History  (Ancient  and  Modem). 

Gnunmar  and  Analysis. 

Rhetoric. 

English  Literature. 

Political  Economy. 

Psychology. 

r  Object. 
Drawing — <  Instrumental. 

C  Crayoning  or  Water  Colors. 


In  order  to  grado&te,  pupils  must  have  seventy-fire  per  cent,  in  the  semi-annoal 
examinationfl  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  coarse. 
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ORDER  OF  THE  DAY 

AT  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION. 


Hise, 6  A.  M. 

Breakfast, 6}^  a.  m. 

Boys  work  in  cabinet  shop, 7  to  8)^  a.  m. 

Devotional  Exercises, 8^  a.  m. 

School, 9  to  12  A.  M. 

Dinner, 12^  p.  m. 

School, 2  to  4  p.  M. 

Girls  sew,  larger  boys  work  in  cabinet  shop,  .        .        .  4^  to  6^  p.  m. 

Sapper, 6  p.  m. 

Study-hour  and  prayers, 7^  to  8Ji  p.  m. 

Retire, 8%  p.  m. 

The  younger  children  arise  at  6)^  a.  m.,  and  retire  at  7  p.  m. 


SUNDAYS. 

Attend  various  churches  with  teachers  and  attendants. 

Sabbath  school  lesson  and  reading  with  the  teachers  in  the  afternoon. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  attend  religious  service  conducted  by  one  of  the 
teachers  in  the  following  manner : 

Scriptural  Invocation. 

Selections  from  the  Scriptures. 

Hynm. 

Prayer. 

Sermon. 

Extempore  Prayer. 

Hynm. 

Doxology. 
In  all  parts  of  the  service  except  the  sermon  the  pupils  join  audibly. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  iDBtltntion  is  especially  adapted  for  the  edacation  of  semi-deaf  and 
semi-mute  papils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  pupirs 
tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  ftiel  and  lights,  snperintendence  of 
health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  three  hnndred  dollars  a  year;  for  tuition  alone,  sixty- 
six  dollars ;  payable  semi-annually,  in  advance,  the  first  week  of  each  term. 
No  deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges 
wHl  be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pupil 
vilt  be  allowed  to  withdraw  before  the  end  of  the  second  term  in  June,  with- 
out weighty  reasons^  to  be  approved  by  the  School  Committee,  The  contrctct 
if  for  the  entire  year. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  ftinds  for  the  educa- 
tion of  its  deaf-mutes.  Children  aided  by  these  ftinds  must  remain  mem- 
bers of  the  school  until  dismissed  by  the  proper  authorities.  (See  State 
Law,  back  of  title  page).  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income 
from  its  ftinds  for  the  aid  of  beneficiaries  A:om  Massachusetts,  according 
to  their  need.  Forms  of  application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  ftirnished 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  or  by  the  Institution.  There  are 
two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  a  summer  vacation  of 
twelve  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  school.  It  is  desir- 
able to  liave  all  applications  for  the  admission  for  the  succeeding  year 
made  as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  Sep- 
tember. None  will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  ar^ftilly 
qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  fUll 
tuition  for  the  term  In  which  they  enter. 

Tlie  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and 
winter,  ctnd  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  ofwhu^ 
should  be  marked,  and  also  with  postal  cards,  A  small  sum  of  m,oney,  not 
less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal,  ecuch  term,  for 
incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  Information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  H. 
B.  Rogers,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts,  with  a  stamp  for  return  postage.  All  payments 
should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette  Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  enteFing  the  Institution,  and 
must  bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they 
have  had.  The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning; 
and  none  can  be  admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth 
and  vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 
Visitors  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons. 
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(Chap.  900.) 
An  Act  Rblatino  to  Dxaf-Mutss. 
Be  it  encusted,  dtc ,  (u  follows: 

Section  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Ck>mmoiiwealth  in  an  institation  or 
school  for  the  education  of  Deaf-Mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  theirefrom, 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or 
school,  or  of  the  Oovemor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved 
May  17,  1871.] 
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^tp9vt  of  tht  ^ovpovniion* 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gektlbmbn:  The  quiet  course  of  affairs  at  the  Clark  Institu- 
tion, from  one  year  to  another,  does  not  enable  us  to  vary  muoh 
from  the  ^reports  recently  presented  to  your  Board  concerning  the 
school  maintained  here.  The  general  facts  are  the  same  from 
year  to  year,  though  the  number  and  the  names  of  pupils  or  in- 
structors may  change.  It  may  therefore  be  proper  to  introduce 
here  some  statements  concerning  the  principles  upon  which  our 
school  is  conducted,  as  these  have  been  presented  by  gentlemen 
of  the  Corporation,  who  have  spoken  at  the  public  exercises 
near  the  close  of  the  school  year,  in  1880,  and  in  1882.  On  this 
occasion,  the  present  year,  (when  the  order  of  exercises  was  as 
given  in  the  annexed  Report  of  the  Principal),  the  President  of 
the  Clarke  Institution  ^id,  among  other  things  : 

Thanks  to  our  patient,  accomplished  teachers,  and  to  the 
founder  of  this  school,  whose  benevolent  face  smiles  on  us  from 
this  canvass,  the  world  is  no  longer  a  lonely  place,  a  sealed  book, 
to  these  children  of  the  Clarke  Institution.  By  long  instruction 
and  by  their  own  diligence  and  sprightliness  of  mind,  they  have 
either  learned,  or  they  will  learn,  what  other  children  gain  from 
books  and  school  exercises, — and  also,  what  often  seems  more 
important,  to  themselves  and  to  their  friends,  the  power  of 
si>eech, — not  by  expressive  gestures  merely,  and  motions  of  the 
face  and  fingers,  but  by  the  utterance  and  perusal  of  the  lips. 
If  their  voices  seem  strange  or  imperfect  to  us,  we  must  remem- 
ber that  the  choice  was  between  this  broken  language  and  no 
speech  at  all, — and  that  the  accents  which  may  convey  little 
meaning  to  us,,  will  often  give  clear  expression  and  the  most 
welcome  music  to  the  ear  of  a  mother,  a  sister  or  a  friend. 

Yet  priceless  as  the  restored  gift  of  speech  seems  to  those  who 
best  know  how  to  prize  it,  and  indispensable  as  we  find  it  for 
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the  daily  lessons  of  our  school,  it  is  not  for  this  alone,  or  chiefly 
that  we  value  the  instruction  and  discipline  of  this  Institution. 
Articulation  is  our  method,  and  intelligible  speech  is  one  of  its 
results, — ^but  we  hope  to  show  you,  by  the  exercises  of  to-day, 
that  the  mental  training,  the  pei^sistent  study  and  reading  pur- 
sued here,  give  also  that  more  important  result  of  general  edu- 
cation^ from  which,  until  within  a  hundred  years  past,  the  blind 
and  the  deaf  were  almost  wholly  cut  off,  and  which  can  only  be 
acquired  in  its  fulness,  by  the  use  of  that  wonderful  instrument 
of  diyine  power — human  lan^age.  Such  merit  as  our  system 
of  instruction  possesses  is  denved  from  the  use  we  make  here  of 
words,  and  from  the  fact  that  our  pupils  pursue,  though  with 
slower  steps,  the  same  path  which  nas  led  the  wisest  men  and 
the  wittiest  women  to  wit  and  wisdom.  The  old  Athenian  ora- 
tor, while  praising  the  greatness  of  his  city  in  arts,  in  commerce 
and  in  arms,  at  the  period  when  Athens  was  foremost  in  Greece, 
and  in  the  world,  ascribed  this  pre-eminence  chiefly  to  skill 
in  the  use  of  words,  by  which,  he  said,  all  the  triumphs  of 
the  human  intellect  are  won.  If  we  cisinnot  quite  subscribe  to 
this  orator's  exaltation  of  his  own  special  art,  we  must  yet  con- 
fess that  the  peculiar  excellence  of  our  school  and  its  methods 
rests  upon  the  iteration,  reiteration,  combination  and  indoctri- 
nation of  words. 

Mr.  Dudley,  Chairman  of  the  School  Committee,  had  remark- 
ed at  more  length  in  1880  on  this  feature  of  the  instruction  giv- 
en at  the  Clarke  Institution  ;  and  the  whole  of  his  remarks  may 
properly  be  cited  here. 

ADDRESS  OF  MR.  DUDLEY  IN  1880. 

Probably  there  are  persons  present  here  to-day,  who  will  go 
away  disappointed.  They  will  be  able  to  understand  but  a  part, 
perhaps  but  a  small  part,  of  what  the  pupils  shall  say  ;  and  there 
will  be  lurking  in  their  inmost  thought  the  query  whether  this 
Institution  hasn't  undertaken  the  impossible ;  and  whether  a 
large  amount  of  time,  labor,  and  money,  isn't  half  wasted  here. 
Compared  with  the  articulation  of  hearing  persons,  it  must  be 
confessed  that  that  of  most  of  these  pupils  is  but  an  indifferent 
thing.  But,  compared  with  the  stillness  of  the  grave  on  the 
part  of  human  beings  not  in  the  grave,  it  is  a  different  thing  ; 
and  to  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  friends,  and  employers,  who 
soon  come  to  understand  them  perfectly,  it  is  a  precious  thing. 

A  mother  fully  understands,  and  heartily  enjoys,  the  half- 
articulate  prattle  of  her  infant,  and  isn't  greatly  disturbed  be- 
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cause  outsiders  can't  make  much  of  it.  A  wooden  leg  is  but  a 
pitiful  semblance  of  bone,  nerve,  and  muscle ;  it  would  make 
but  a  poor  figure  in  the  dance,  and  it  wouldn't  look  well  beside 
a  statue  of  Apollo  ;  but  so  long  as  it  furnishes  locomotion,  and 
answers  most  of  the  pur])08es  of  a  limb,  nobody  quarrels  with 
it.  A  glass  eye  is  utterly  useless  for  visioh,  but  it  does  fill  what 
would  otherwise  be  a  hideous  void,  and  it  does  enable  its  possessor 
to  hold  up  his  head,  and  seemingly,  to  look  people  in  the  face. 
There  is  more  even  in  this  than  is  generally  supposed.  I  have 
sometimes  thought  that  the  poorest  articulation  pays,  in  the  in- 
creased self-respect  and  happiness  of  the  pupil.  Said  a  little 
girl  who  had  been  silent  more  than  ten  years,  and  had  then 
broken  out  in  speech,  *•  I  am  like  other  people  now  ;"  and  the 
radiant  face  and  the  beaming  eye  showed  a  consciousness  of  ele- 
vation in  the  scale  of  being.     It  was  a  real  elevation. 

The  first  time  I  ever  visited  an  Institution  for  the  Deaf,  was 
before  articulation  and  lip-reading  as  possibilities  for  them,  were 
known  to  me.  I  supposed  there  was  but  one  way  of  dealing  with 
them,  and  that  by  signs.  Of  course,  I  had  no  prejudice  nor  par- 
tiality with  respect  to  systems,  and  the  impression  I  received 
was  an  unbiased  impression.  As  I  entered  the  precincts  of  the 
Institution,  I  found  a  host  of  children  on  the ,  play-ground. 
Those  nearest  turned  and  looked  at  me  with  a  downcast,  pensive 
look  which  seemed  to  say,  *^0h,  you  have  come  to  see  the  unfor- 
tunate ;  you  have  come  to  see  young  creatures  human  in  shape, 
but  only  hialf  human  in  attributes  ;  you  have  come  here  much  as 
you  would  go  to  a  menagerie  to  see  something  peculiar  and 
strange."  No  idle  curiosity  had  brought  me  there,  and  in  view 
of  the  errand  on  which  I  had  come,  their  faces  made  me  feel 
sadder  than  they  looked. 

A  few  years  later  this  school  was  established,  and  was  in  full 
operation  on  my  premises,  now  called  Shady  Lawn.  One  fore- 
noon at  recess,  when  the  children  were  out  on  the  play-ground, 
I  was  standing  on  the  avenue  which  leads  from  the  street  to  the 
play-ground.  An  elderly,  gray-haired,  venerable  looking  stranger 
came  u])  the  avenue  and  said  to  me,  '^  I  perceive  that  I  have  been 
misdirected."  Said  I,  "In  what  respect.  Sir?"  Said  he,  *^  I 
asked  the  way  to  the  Deaf-mute  School  in  this  town,  and  some- 
body has  directed  me  to  one  of  the  public  schools."  Said  I, 
"What  makes  you  think  so,  Sir?"     *' Why,"  said  he,  "these 
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children  are  talking  and  laughing  just  as  merrily  and  jnst  as 
noisily  as  hearing  children  ;  I  take  it  that  is  not  the  way  with 
deaf  mutes."  My  reply  was,  "  No,  Sir ;  it  is  not  the  way  with 
deaf-mutes ;  it  is  the  way  with  the  deaf  when  they  have  ceased 
to  be  mute,  and  this  is  the  school  ypu  are  in  quest  of."  I  could 
hardly  get  him  to  believe  me.  That  stranger  was  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Joshua  Leavitt,  the  old  time,  noted  champion  of  an  ti -slavery. 

The  inference  from  all  this  is,  not  that  every  articulating  deaf 
child  is  self-respecting  and  happy,  and  every  non-articulating 
deaf  child,  otherwise,  but  that  the  natural  drift  and  tendency  of 
the  two  different  systems  of  training,  is  in  these  different  direc- 
tions. It  is  sometimes  said  that  signs  are  the  natural  language 
of  the  deaf,  and  therefore  the  only  language  proper  to  be  at- 
tempted with,  or  by,  them.  It  is  true  in  some  sense  that  signs 
are  their  natural  language,  because  it  is  natural  for  all  persons 
when  they  can^t  do  as  they  would,  to  do  as  they  can.  Deaf  chil- 
dren must  and  will  communicate  in  some  way  ;  if  not  in  the  best 
way,  then  in  the  next  best.  Signs  are  largely  natural  to  us  all, 
and  we  all  use  them  more  frequently  than  we  are  aware.  But 
speech  is  a  great  deal  more  natural  even  to  the  deaf.  I  do  not 
say  more  easy  ;  I  do  not  say  more  practicable  ;  I  do  not  say  even 
that,  at  present,  speech  ought  to  be  attempted  with,  and  by,  aU 
deaf  children.  But  I  do  say  that  the  strongest  drift  and  ten- 
dency of  nature,  is  in  this  direction.  The  deaf,  when  not  par- 
tially paralyzed  by  disease,  have  just  the  same,  and  just  as  good, 
organs  of  speech  as  hearing  persons.  The  deaf  infant  cries  just 
as  loudly  and  just  as  lustily  as  any  other  infant.  Deaf  children, 
both  at  home  and  at  school,  have  a  constant  propensity  to  break 
out  in  vocal  sounds,  generallv  disagi'eeable  to  be  sure,  because 
unheard  by  themselves,  and  therefore  unregulated.  But  why 
these  half  involuntary,  half  unconscious,  vocal  outbreaks?  Be- 
cause nature  in  a  human  being  will  have  vocal  utterance  ;  if  not 
articulate,  then  inarticulate.  Laura  Bridgman,  being  both  deaf 
and  blind,  of  course  had  no  more  conception  of  sound  than  she 
had  of  color.  Much  less  had  she  any  conception  of  sounds  i.  e. 
spoken  words  as  standing  for  persons  or  things.  Yet  she  had 
what  she  called  her"  noise  "  for  every  individual  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, and  that  noise  she  would  make  whenever  the  individual 
was  present  in  her  thought,  whether  present  in  person  or  not. 

Now  what  did  she  understand  by  **  noise  ?"    Nothing  that 
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ever  reached  her  ear ;  nothing  tjiat  we  understand  by  it ;  noth- 
ing but  the  canscious  action  of  certain  muscles  of  the  mouthy 
throaty  and  nasal  cavities,  t.  e.  the  conscions  action  of  her  vocal 
organs.  Now  if  she  could  contrive  a  separate  and  specific  action 
of  her  vocal  organs  for  every  individual  of  her  acquaintance,  then 
ehe  could  have  contrived  a  separate  and  specific  motion  of  her 
hands  and  arms,  i.  e.  a  separate  sign  for  every  individual  of  her 
acquaintance.  Why  didn't  she  ?  Because  it  was  a  more  natural 
thing  and  a  more  spontaneous  thing,  even  for  her,  to  designate 
her  friends  by  the  muscular  action  of  her  vocal  organs  than  by 
the  muscular  action  of  ^er  hands  and  arms,  i.  e.  by  articulation 
than  by  signs 

But  is  there  riot  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  understanding 
this  limping  articulation  and  these  subtle  motions  of  the  lips  ? 
Yes,  frequently,  perhaps  generally,  as  between  these  children 
and  total  strangers,  esi>ecially  of  the  bearded  persuasion,,  but  not 
as  between  these  children  and  those  with  whom  they  are  brought 
into  daily  contact,  /am  sometimes  sorely  puzzled  to  know  what 
some  stranger  has  undertaken  to  say  to  me  by  letter,  but  when  I 
become  familiar  with  that  stranger's  handwriting,  my  difficulty 
ceases.  So  with  these  children.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
they  are  being  trained,  not  for  orators  nor  elocutionists,  but  for 
the  daily  contacts  of  self-supporting  lives,  and  to  bring  gladness 
in  place  of  sadness  into  many  a  sorrowing  household. 

After  all,  in  my  view,  articulation  and  lij>-reading  are  not  the 
best  part  of  the  work  which  this  Institstiou  is  accomplishing. 
The  great  thing  for  these  unfortunates  is,  to  take  them  young, 
and  to  make  the  English  language  their  vernacular,  thereby  ren- 
dering all  English  literature  available  to  them,  and  thereby 
making  the  same  culture  possible  to  them  that  is  possible  to 
hearing  children.  Dr.  Johnson  used  to  say  that  '^a  good  deal 
could  be  made  of  a  Scotchman  if  he  were  caught  young."  So, 
other  things  being  equal,  just  as  much  can  be  made  of  a  deaf 
child  as  of  any  other  child,  if  the  beginning  be  early  enough  and 
the  persistence  be  long  enough.  But  before  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion was  established,  no  deaf  child  younger  than  twelve  years  of 
age  was  desired  at  any  Institution  in  the  country,  and  no  deaf 
child  younger  than  eight  would  be  received  at  the  only  Institu- 
tion for  the  deaf  in  New  England.  There  isn't  a  hearing  person 
before  me  who  didn't  learn  our  mother  tongue  in  a  mothers  lap 
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without  conscious  eflfort,  beforo*  becoming  eight  years  of  age. 
What  a  hardship,  what  a  cruelty,  that  children  whose  education 
must  needs  be  a  long  and  up-hill  business  at  the  best,  should 
not  begin  that  education,  and  should  be  kept  in  utter  ignorance, 
in  utter  isolation  and  desolation  of  soul  till  an  age  when  hearing 
children  have  already  acquired  the  most  essential  part  of  their 
education  I  *•  Feed  my  lambs,"  said  the  Master.  If  such  as 
these  are  not  his  lambs,  where  shall  we  find  them  ?  Of  the 
eighty-two  pupils  whom  you  see  l)eforeyou,  forty-seven  were  less 
than  eight  years  of  age  when  admitted,  and  nine  were  less  than 
six  years  of  age. 

Then  again,  prior  to  the  year  in  which  this  Institution  was 
established,  signs  wore  in  this  country  universally  the  a  b  c  of 
all  deaf-mute  education.  Even  in  the  semi-mute  and  semi-deaf, 
speech  attained  and  hearing  possessed,  were  ignored,  and  they 
were  dealt  with  by  signs.  All  elementary  instruction  was  given 
in  signs.  Persons  and  things  were  designated  by  signs.  Pupils 
came  to  think  in  signn.  Now  this  sign-language,  although  a 
blessed  thing  fur  persons  incapacitated  for  any  other,  is  in  itself y 
inverted,  disjointed,  illogical,  inaccurate,  totally  unlike  written 
and  spoken  language.  It  has  no  affinity  for  or  with  the  lan- 
guage of  books.  To  a  person  accustomed  to  think  in  signs,  the 
English  language  becomes  an  exotic  ;  it  does  not  take  root  deep- 
ly and  kindly  in  such  soil.  Hence  most  of  the  graduates  of  the 
old  Institutions  feel  with  resj^ect  to  English  books  just  as  nine- 
tenths  of  our  college  graduates  feel  with  respect  to  Greek  and 
Latin  books  ;  there  is  a  blur  over  the  books  ;  there  is  dimness  and 
obscurity  in  them.  The  graduates  can't  read  them  with  facility, 
pleasure,  and  profit,  and  so  don't  read  them  at  all.  HencCy  when 
schooling  ceases;  progress  ceases.  But  let  the  English  language 
have  been  made  their  vernacular,  and  self-culture  may  continue 
while  life  continues. 

The  friends  of  this  Institution  feel  that  they  have  more  reasou 
for  encouragement  and  self-gratulation  than  ever  before.  With- 
in three  weeks,  a  three  days'  conference  of  some  thirty  Princi- 
pals of  Deaf-mute  Institutions  in  this  country  and  Canada,  has 
been  held  in  this  very  room.  Among  the  thirty,  were  a  few  vet- 
erans in  the  service  who,  fifteen  years  ago,  scouted  the  idea  of 
educating  the  deaf  in  and  by  articulation,  and  who  predicted  the 
speedy  and  humiliating  failure  of  any  such  attempt.     But  such 
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has  been  the  success  of  this  and  some  other  schools,  that  in  the 
Conference,  the  propriety  and  duty  of  educating  sotne  of  the  pu- 
pils of  every  Institution  by  the  new  method,  had  become  a  pos- 
tulate with  all.  The  most  obdurate  of  unbelievers  had  been  con- 
vinced. Others,  one  in  particular,  who  came  to  criticise,  went 
away  to  eulogize. 

There  are  present  here  to-day,  widowed  mothers  who  have 
come  to  see  their  children  graduate.  I  know  that  their  hearts 
respond  to  every  word  that  I  have  said.  I  congratulate  them, 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  feel  in  some  small  degree  as  did  the 
widow  of  old,  when  an  only  son  believed  to  be  dead,  "sat  up 
and  began  to — speak." 


The  letters  quoted  by  Miss.  Rogers  in  her  report,  from  former 
pupils  who  have  gone  forth  into  society,  andai*e  communicating 
by  speech  with  their  families  and  with  strangers,  show  what  is 
our  experience  in  that  particular.  These  letters  were  read  at 
the  graduating  exercises  on  June  last, — and,  after  remarking  up- 
on them  as  they  were  read,  one  by  one,  the  President  said  : 

With  such  information  as  this  from  our  former  pupils,  and 
and  with  the  grateful  assurances  of  the  parents  ana  friends  of 
the  pupils  now  in  our  school,  we  have  every  reason  to  be  encour- 
agea  in  the  difficult  work  that  Miss  Rogers  and  her  associates 
have  here  undertaken.  For  we  wish  you  to  understand  that 
this  little  empire  on  Round  Hill,  like  the  great  British  empire, 
is  governed  by  a  woman  ;  and  that  the  work  done  here  has  been 
almost  wholly  by  women.  The  gentlemen  of  the  Corporation 
and  those  who  manage  the  pecuniary  affairs  of  this  Institution, 
are  only  too  glad  to  commit  the  management  of  these  children 
and  the  incessant  task  of  their  education  to  the  patient  hands, 
the  active  tongues,  and  the  conscientious  fidelity  of  women, 
without  which  we  could  never  have  hoped  for  success.  If  you 
look  at  the  motto  of  this  graduating  class  of  1882,  you  will  read 
that  "Trifles  make  Perfection,"  but  that  is  only  one  half  of  the 
saying.  The  other  half  is,  **And  Perfection  is  no  Trifle."  If 
the  detail  and  daily  routine  of  this  school  seem  to  be  made  up  of 
trifles — of  small  matters  again  and  again  repeated — let  us  remem- 
ber that  perfection  in  a  difficult  task  is  often  the  result,  and  let 
U8  be  grateful  for  that  self-denying  spirit,  that  patience  and  per- 
severance which  have  wrought  these  trifles,  and  this  drudgery 
of  instruction  into  such  a  pure  and  perfect  work,  as  wc  hope  you 
will  see  to-day. 
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Deaf-Mute  Mirror,"  ''Mute's  Companion,"  '*The  Deaf-Mute 
Press,"  "Deaf-Mute  Record,"  "Vis-A-Vis,"  ''Wisconsin  Deaf- 
Mnte  Times,"  "Deaf-Mute  Ilawk-Eye,"  "Maryland  Deaf-Mute 
Bulletin,"  "  Deaf-Mute  Optic,"  and  the  "Texas  Mute  Ranger," 
for  the  gratuitous  contribution  of  their  papers  to  our  Institu- 
tion the  past  year.  We  are  also  indebted  to  friends  for  two 
Christmas  gifts  of  $5  and  $10. 

For  the  Corporation, 

F.  B.  SANBORN,  President. 
Northampton,  Oct.  11,  188:2. 


Financial  Statement 

OF    THE    CLARKE    INSTITUTION, 
Fob  the  Year  Ending  August  31,  1888. 


RECEIPTS. 

From  Clarke  Fund, 
"     Lippitt     " 
"    Whiting  Street  Fund, 
"    State  of  Massachusetts, 
"    other  States  and  pupils, 
"    Cabinet-shop,  Farm  and  Stable, 

*16,803.51 

30.00 

45.00 

13,527.43 

4,411.00 

184.53 

$35,001.47 
EXPENDITURES. 

CURRENT. 


For  Salaries  and  Wages,  $13,894.55 

"  Groceries  and  Provisions,       6,729.24 

"  Furnishing,  654.49 

''  Fuel  and  Lights,  4,652.48 

"  Repairs,  853.46 

"  Cabinet-shop,  657.13 

"  Farm  and  Stable,  542.64 

"  School  incidentals,  174.19 

"  General  incidentals,  838.72 


-$28,996.90 


SPECIAL. 


For  Lippitt  and  Street  Fund,  $67.00 

"   Prizes  from  Lippitt  Fund,  8.00 

"    Insurance,  152.50 

''   Interest,  1,094.06 

"   Payment  on  debt,  4,683.01 

Debt,  September  1,  1882,  $13,000.98 


$6,004.57  $35,001.4i? 


^tp9vi  of  tht  Stincipal. 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution. 

Gentlemen  :  The  following  Report  is  submitted  for  the 
year  ending  September  1,  1882  :  During  this  year  there  were 
ninety-one  different  pupils,  from  five  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
The  average  number  was  eighty-eight.  Of  the  whole  number, 
seventy- four  were  from  Massachusetts,  four  from  Vermont,  three 
from  New  York,  two  from  Indiana,  and  one  each  from  Canada, 
Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Iowa, 
and  Utah.  Fourteen  of  the  pupils  were  semi-mutes,  only  six  of 
whom  could  read  when  they  entered  school ;  five  were  semi-deaf, 
but  only  one  used  connected  language.  In  course  of  the  year, 
seventeen  new  pupils,  from  five  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  en- 
tered school.  Three  of  these  were  semi-mute,  and  three  were 
semi-deaf.  One  of  the  semi-mutes  could  not  read,  and  two  of 
the  semi-deaf  had  no  use  of  connected  language.  Of  the  other 
eleven,  a  part  were  born  deaf,  and  the  remainder  lost  hearing  so 
young  that  they  were  virtually  congenital  mutes.  **  Visible 
speech ''  has  been  used  in  all  classes. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

During  the  year  sixty-one  pupils,  between  the  ages  of  five  and 
seventeen  years,  were  instructed  in  this  department.  The  pu- 
pils of  this  school  have  been  arranged  in  six  classes.  Fifteen 
new  pupils  entered  at  the  opening  of  the  year  in  September,  1881, 
eight  girls  and  seven  boys,  from  five  to  seventeen  years  of  age. 
Of  these,  ten,  Erving  Cargill,  Charles  Carrigan,  John  Habert, 
James  Grady,  Samuel   Pavett,  Alice  Weeks,  Bertha  Marvel, 
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Carrie  Woniell,  Alice  Ware  imd  Lucy  Weeks,  with  two  former 
papiU,  Barbara  Ewig  and  Mfiria  St.  John,  formed  the  lowest,  or 
ClajM  F.  They  have  l)ccn  taught  airtieulation  and  written  lau- 
gnage,  and  have  had  various  Kindergarten  exercises. 

The  remaining  five,  Clara  Howson,  Jennie  Mitchell,  John 
Monntford,  Thomas  O'Neill  and  Annie  Wordell,  were  older  than 
the  others,  and  had  gained  some  little  knowledge,  either  at  home 
or  in  school.  It  was  therefore  i>ossible  during  the  year  to  fit 
them  to  enter  higher  classes  of  this  dejmrtment. 

CLASS   E. 

This  class  numbered  nine,  Margaret  Beatty,  Clement  Berrv, 
Charles  Fahrenholz,  Agnes  McSheehy,  John  Melodey,  Charles 
Morris,  George  Richardson,  John  Wheel  and  Annie  Wordell. 
The  exercises  of  the  class  have  been  in  simple  language,  both 
spoken  and  written,  such  as  commands,  questions  on  natural 
objects  and  on  pictures,  de8crii)tion  of  pictures,  journals,  writ- 
ing from  actions,  reproductions  from  memory,  asking  questions, 
and  reconstruction  of  sentences. 

CLASS  n. 
This  class  has  contained  eleven  pupils,  Alice  and  Dora  Berry, 
Annie  Condon,  Hettie  Deyoe,  John  Kirby,  Julia  Lincoln,  Willie 
Potter,  Edward  Putnam,  Freddie  Shoughrow,  Mark  Ward  and 
Elmer  Wood.  The  exercises  in  language  of  this  class  have  been 
similar  to  those  of  Class  E.  They  have  also  had  instruction  in 
numbers. 

CLASS  c. 

This  class  numbered  twelve,  Arthur  Clancey,  Sarah  Gilboy, 
Belle  Harty,  John  King,  Mary  Mahoney,  Hugh  McKeag,  Wil- 
liam Mealey,  Jennie  Mitchell,  Thomas  O'Neill,  David  Quinn, 
Alma  Ueynolds  and  Kufino  Silva. 

The  language  exercises  of  this  class  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  preceding  classes,  but  of  a  more  advanced  grade.  They 
have  used  Feet's  Language  Lessons,  Reimer  and  Wilkie's  Exer- 
cises on  Pictures,  and  have  studied  arithmetic. 

CLASS   B. 

This  class  of  ten  consisted  of  George  Chaffee,  Dannie  Gould, 
Jeremiah  Hallissy,  Mary  Martin,  Alice  McGee,  John  Mountford! 
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Lillian  Mowry,  Willie  Nichols,  William  Woodard  and  Florence 
Young. 

In  addition  to  general  language  exercises,  this  class  have  nsed 
Peat's  Language  Lessons,  the  Exercises  on  Pictures,  and  have 
studied  geography  and  arithmetic. 

CLASS   A. 

This  class,  the  highest  in  this  school,  has  numbered  seven, 
Hary  Oastle,  Clara  Howson,  Hettie  Langley,  Frank  Nolen,  Her- 
bert Pratt,  William  Smith  and  Nellie  Thompson.  They  have 
studied  Latham's  Reader,  **  Supplementary  Reading,  First 
Book,"  Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic,  and  geography,  have  had 
lessons  on  natural  objects,  description  of  pictures,  journals,  con- 
versation, letters  and  grammatical  symbols. 

The  classes  of  this  department  have  spent  from  one  to  two 
hours  daily  in  special  work  in  articulation  and  lip-reading.  All 
havQ  had  instruction  in  penmanship  and  drawing.  The  three 
older  classes  have  had  instruction  in  Sunday  School.  All  have 
been  present  at  morning  devotions. 

GRAMMAR  AND   HIGH  SCHOOL.       . 

There  were  thirty  pupils  in  this  department.  They  varied  in 
age  from  ten  to  twenty  years,  and  formed  four  classes,  according 
to  their  varying  attainments.  Only  two  of  the  new  pupils,  Su- 
san Kidder  and  Lucy  Swett,  entered  this  school.  They  came 
more  especially  for  lip-reading  and  to  improve  their  articulation. 
Lucy  Swett  had  always  attended  the  public  school,  and  at  the 
dose  of  the  year  we  advised  her  returning  to  it.  (She  has  since 
entered  a  High  School.) 

An  hour  daily  has  been  given  to  special  work  in  articula- 
tion and  lip-reading.  The  pupils  have  written  letters  every 
three  weeks.  Two  hours  a  week  have  been  devoted  to  draw- 
ing from  objects  and  casts.  All  have  had  instruction  in  Sun- 
day School. 

FOUBTH   CLASS. 

This  class  consisted  of  Mary  Ames,  Nellie  Hayward,  Michael 
Murphy,  Albert  Weinhold,  Wilfrid  Wise,  Alonzo  Zabriskie,  pu- 
pils promoted  from  the  Primary  School,  and  Grace  Lendall. 
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They  stndied  Latham's  Reader,  geography  and  arithmetic; 
had  exercises  on  Beimer  and  Wilkie's  picture  cards,  in  gram- 
matical symbols,  and  in  spelling  and  forming  sentences  on  words. 
They  had  lessons  on  natural  objects ;  wrote  descriptions  of  pic- 
tures, journals  and  compositions. 

THIRD  CLASS. 

This  class  of  ten  consisted  of  Susan  Kidder,  Mary  Moors, 
Florence  Richardson,  Arthur  DesRochers,  Henry  Corless,  Ar- 
thur Higley,  Charles  Poor,  and  three  promoted  from  the  Fourth 
Class,  Annette  Pearl,  Barclay  Adams  and  George  Zimmer. 

They  have  studied  arithmetic,  geography,  reading  and  spell- 
ing ;  have  had  exercises  in  forming  sentences  on  words,  exer- 
cises on  Reimer  and  Wilkie's  picture  cards,  in  grammatical  sym- 
bols, in  LillienfhaPs  '' Things  Taught,"  and  have  had  lessons  on 
natural  objects.     They  have  written  journals  and  compositions. 

SECOND  CLASS. 

This  class  of  eight  consisted  of  Edith  Houghton,  Etta  Lin- 
coln, Annie  Mullen,  Edith  Scovill,  Edith  Shepherd,  Lucy  Swett, 
Eufi:ene  Richardson  and  Carlton  Underwood.  They  have  studied 
arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  reading  and  spelling,  English 
History,  Lillienthal's  "  Things  Taught,"  and  Hooker's  "  Book 
of  Nature."  They  have  written  compositions,  and  have  given 
some  time  to  the  news  of  the  day. 

FIRST  CLASS. 

This  class  consisted  of  Anna  Gates,  Emma  Russell,  Nellie 
Tucker,  Frank  Bunn  and  Thomas  Mitchell.  They  have  studied 
arithmetic,  geography,  reading  and  spelling,  Universal  History; 
have  had  the  elements  of  physical  geography,  botany  and  natu- 
ral philosophy.  They  have  had  lessons  concerning  eminent 
men,  general  lessons  and.  newspaper  items.  Frank  Bunn  and 
Thomas  Mitchell,  being  semi-mutes,  and  not  needing  to  spend 
time  on  language  exercises,  were  able  to  take  studies  outside  the 
Common  Course.  They  have  studied  algebra,  chemistry  and 
English  history. 
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This  class  having  completed  the  Grammar  Coarse  of  study, 
four  of  them,  Anna  Gates,  Nellie  Tucker,  Prank  Bunn  and 
Thomas  Mitchell  receired  certificates  of  graduation  on  June  22r, 
At  the  public  exercises  of  that  day  the  following  was  the 

Programme. 

Prayer,^  Rev.  Mr.  Lathe. 

Opening  remarks,  by  the  President. 

Exercises  of  the  Primary  School. 

Articulation  and  Language, Class  F. 

'*  Little  Drops  of  Water, '^        .        .        .  Pupils  from  Class  D. 

Numbers. Class  B. 

"Twinkle,  Twinkle,  Little  Star,"   .        .   Pupils  from  Class  C. 

Exercises  of  the  Orammar  Department. 
Eecitation — "The  Commandments,"       .        .        Third  Class, 
Becitation  in  Natural  Philosophy,    .        .        Graduating  Class. 

Composition, Frank  Bunn. 

Composition, Anna  Gates. 

Reading— "The  Pilot,"  (John  B.  Gough,)      Nellie  F.  Tucker. 

Composition, Nellie  F.  Tucker. 

Composition, Thomas  F.  Mitchell. 

"Now  I  Lay  Me,"  .       * .      Florence  Young  (Primary  School.) 

Presentation  of  certificates. 

Presentation  of  prizes. 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  in  concert. 

The  compositions  of  the  Class,  which  were  written  without 
assistance  or  suggestion,  are  left  uncorrected.  They  are  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  to  this  Beport. 

No  pupils  pursued  the  High  (-ourse  this  year. 

From  the  Jeannie  Lippitt  Fund,  Herbert  Pratt,  of  Fitchburg, 
received  the  first  prize  for  improvement  in  penmanship  and  use 
of  language,  and  Florence  Young,  of  Salt  Lake  City,  the  second. 

REPORTS  FROM  GRADUATES  AND  OTHER  PUPILS. 
The  following  extracts  are  from  letters  received  by  our  Memo- 
rial Society.  The  first  are  from  letters  of  pupils  who  were  either 
coBgenitally  deaf,  or  had  no  language  when  their  instruction 
began. 
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rP5wT:\2.  "^---5  i'^  ih*»iir  -:it*  -jsime  is*  '::- -  v>tf^  \k-t  jear.  Even 
r^*  n  at*  -wu:!i.!i^-rx)ni.  wnere  I  xm  ^A  working.  andmstUMis 
-^*>r7  '»«»rd  I  ^av.  The  *»r*finaii  anderv^jndfc  me  Ji  evenrtliing. 
f  ^an  inderstin*!  him,  I  earn  dv^  iuiLirs  ^  wetrk.  I  expect  to 
maK^  »ne  ii'ii^ir-i  iava-ittn-"*  A  ir«aeni;iker  la  Rngiaml  writes: 
*•  I  -TorA  fmm  ei  jiic  in  the  momiTig  :o  ei^ar  ^  ai^iiu  30  you  see 
"har  'h**re  .j?  lirr^e  ciine  left:  fur  mv  r»A:r»fant»n.  I  do  not  know 
Trnt^-Mii^r  I  OiiTe  gained  m  liiM^adin^  .And  speeciu  bat  I  think  I 
hav-  jaine*!  310 re  in  l:pH:yttir:ng:  rii;An  5p*reoa.  Mj  mother^  ais- 
"^r*  -ind  inrjers  inv  rliat  nij  5r-*»et;a  :^  very  ^H?d^  *nd  they  ctn 
iniU*r=*tAnd  every  word  I  aaj.  Mj  emr't'-'ver*  can  iin*leistand  ill 
r  -<av.  ind  I  '^an  read  their  lipe  welL**  A  iteel  engraver  writes: 
**  r  .lanilj  know  what  to  saj  in  rec-ird  :o  mj  speech  and  lip- 
.•va^iiiiiT-  Of  lip-reading.  I  onder^cand  mj  aL^^iaaiacancea  readilj. 
^r,m»^r.mes  I  feel  that  I  hare  imrr.>vtd  :  sc*meanietf  I  do  not. 
On  'he  wAijie,  I  think  I  have  raclier  g-iioed  than  lo^t.  Of  mv 
npi^^tTi,  I  :a-2.k  it  is  ab<3at  tiie  same  as  a  jear  ag*>  :  I  had  rather 
ta.k  ln:*t  the  ^ame  than  to  lose.**  One  who  makee  herself  usefu] 
ia  .ler  ii**me  aav^  :  •*  I  chink  mT  I:>-read.a^  i:?  quite  as  ^rood  as 
waea  I  left  schouL  I  very  seldom  misunderstand  mv  friends, 
Xj  f/:»*n«ls  say  I  calk  ai^  piainlv  as  ever.  Th^re  was  a  lady  visit- 
ing mj  aunt's  last  FalL  I  wenc  ch-ere  for  an  errand,  and  was 
;n'ro«iaoed  co  her.  I  found  that  she  knew  a  friend  of  mine  living 
in  Bo*-ron.  so  of  coarse  I  had  co  sit  down  and  talk  about  her,  and 
expected  to  have  some  dit!ical:y  in  mak:ug  her  understand  me, 
which  I  dreaded  very  much  :  but  to  my  surprise,  she  anderstood 
*ivery  word  I  ;Siid.  Before  her  visit  was  over,  we  were  very  good 
friends.''  One  working  in  a  wacch  facory  says  :  "  Many  of  the 
people  told  me  that  I  talked  hvccer  this  year  than  I  did  last  year. 
I  tjelieve  I  improved  very  little  in  talking.  Lij^reading  is  very 
gojd.  I  have  worked  in  the  watch  factory  for  two  years,  and  I 
think  I  shall  work  there  for  many  year?.^  One  who  is  eontinu- 
ii.g  her  studies  at  home  writes  :  ^*  I  have  met  many  people 
whom  I  never  saw  before,  and  they  understand  me  perfectly.  I 
have  no  trouble  in  talking  with  any  one.  It  always  makes  me 
very  glad,  for  I  know  that  I  have  improved  very  much  since  I 
left  scbooL  I  think  I  have  a  l>etter  use  of  language."  A  dress- 
maker in  a  Western  State  writes  :  ^'I  am  well  anderstood  by 
many,  and  it  is  seldom  I  have  to  use  pencil  and  paper." 
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A  young  man  who  has  worked  steadily  for  two  or  three  years 
at  a  depot,  unloading  stone  from  teams  to  cars,  wntes  :  '*  I  get 
one  dollar  and  seventy-five  cents  a  day.  We  have  got  a  new 
home,  and  I  am  working  as  hard  as  ever  to  pay  for  it."  He  has 
not  lost  in  speech,  and  has  improved  in  lip-reading.  He  had 
some  hearing  and  spoke  some  words  when  he  came  to  school. 

A  young  man  partially  deaf,  who  talked  and  read  the  lips  he- 
fore  coming  to  school,  is  proprietor  of  a  newspaper.  He  writes : 
**My  articulation  is  about  the  same  as  formerly." 

A  young  woman,  partially  deaf,  who  has  worked  in  a  whip 
shop  for  the  past  two  years,  writes  :  "  I  cannot  hear  as  well  as 
I  conld  when  I  left  school,  unless  a  person  speaks  close  to  my 
ear,  though  I  read  th^  people's  lips  more  than  I  did.  My  voice 
has  been  very  weak."  The  weak  voice  probably  arises  from  ill 
health.  Another  writes  :  **  My  speech  and  lip-reading  remain 
about  the  same." 

A  young  man  who  became  deaf  at  five  and  a-half  years  writes  : 
"Last  November  I  found  a  situation  in  Hartford,  with  the 
Arms  Pocket  Book  and  Diary  Company.  At  present  there  is 
not  much  work  to  be  done  there,  and  I  find  something  else  to 
do  at  home,  and  I  am  glad  I  took  the  trouble  to  know  some- 
thing of  book-keeping.  The  work  I  do  at  home  is  closing  up  a 
set  of  books  for  a  man  who  has  gone  out  of  business.  I  occa- 
sionally see  evidences  of  the  superiority  of  lip-reading  and  artic- 
ulation for  deaf  people  over  that  of  signs.  Two  deaf  mutes 
have  become  residents  of  this  town.  One  goes  to  Hartford  every 
day ;  sometimes  both  go  ;  and  when  I  see  them  talking  together 
it  makes  me  feel  that  I  ought  to  be  thankful  that  I  can  talk, 
and  it  sometimes  makes  me  forget  that  I  am  deaf,  because  I  can 
talk  with  other  people." 

A  young  lady  who  became  deaf  at  seven  writes ,  **  I  am  doing 
the  same  work  as  last  year — keeping  house  at  my  brother's. 
About  my  speech  and  lip-reading,  I  cannot  say  whether  I  have 
lost  or  gained  in  my  speech  ;  it  seems  about  the  same.  I  know 
I  have  not  lost  in  lip-reading."  * 

A  young  lady,  who  became  partially  deaf  at  nine,  writes  for 
Wide-Awake  and  other  periodicals.  She  has  not  lost  in  speech. 
During  the  short  time  she  was  in  school,  with  imperfect  eye- 
sight, she  acquired  no  facility  in  lip-reading,  and  cannot  depend 
upon  it  at  all.     A  wood-engraver,  who  became  deaf  at  five,  has 
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improved  in  lip-reading,  while  his  articalation  remains  about 
the  same  as  last  year. 

Of  four  young  ladies  who  became  deaf  between  ten  and  eleven 
years  of  age,  two,  during  different  parts  of  the  year,  have  taught 
in  our  Institution.  They  have  not  lost  in  speech  and  lip-read- 
ing. A  third  writes  :  **  Of  my  articulation  and  lip-reading  I 
can  only  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  either  lost  or  gained 
much.  I  very  seldom  find  any  difficulty  in  making  myself  un- 
derstood, but  some  strangers  I  find  it  hard  to  understand.  As 
time  passes,  I  feel  more  and  more  thankful  for  the  advantages  I 
had  in  your  school."  The  fourth  writes:  **Last  October  I 
joined  a  '  Society  for  the  Encouragement  of  Study  at  Home/ 
My  correspondent  is  a  lady  in  Philadelphia.  I  have  taken  but 
one  study  this  year — Art.  I  find  the  study  most  delightful,  and 
my  teacher  has  already  obtained  a  strong  hold  upon  my  affec- 
tions. "  Speaking  of  her  work— dressmaking — she  writes :  "It 
takes  me  into  homes  where  I  learn  much  of  life,  and  being 
thrown  so  constantly  among  strangers  I  find  myself  becoming 
more  expert  in  lip-reading  every  day.  I  cannot  tell  so  well 
about  my  articulation,  but  I  have  no  difficulty  in  making  my- 
self understood." 

The  above  includes  reports  from  all  who  have  written  this 
year  to  our  Memorial  Society.  The  young  lady,  spoken  of  in 
our  last  Report  as  attending  school  with  hearing  pupils,  went 
through  the  year  successfully,  and  expects  this  year  to  attend  a 
young  ladies'  boarding  school.  The  improvement  so  generally 
made  in  lip-reading,  after  leaving  school,  is  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  and  encouragement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 

NORTHAMPTOK,  Oct.  5,  1882. 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Primary   Course. 

Kindergarten  Exercises. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

Language. 

Arithmetic — (the  four  elementary  rules). 

Geography. 

Manual  of  Commerce. 

Drawing. 

Cmnnwny  or  Orammar  Course. 

Articulation. 

Language. 

Arithmetic  (mental  and  written),  through  interest. 

Geography. 

Manual  of  Commerce. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

Outline  of  General  History. 

Lessons  on  General  Subjects. 

Elements  of  Grammar. 

"        "  Physiology. 

".        "  Zoology. 

"        "  Botany. 

**        **  Natural  Philosophy. 

"        **  Physical  Geography. 

{Free  Hand. 
Object. 
Designing. 
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Articulation  mnd  Elocutioiuuir  £xerafie& 

Arithmetic  (completed). 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Phygiology. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Greology. 

Phyeieal  Gk?ography. 

Aetronomy. 

Natural  Philomphy. 

Chemistry. 

Hii^tory  (Ancient  and  Modem). 

Grammar  and  Analyds. 

Rhetoric 

English  Literature. 

P<>iitical  Economy. 

P«TC'h'^logT. 

{Object. 
InstramentaL 
Crayoning  or  Water  Colors. 


,  papflb  mast  hAT«  myttktj-ltTe  per  oenk  in  the  semi- 
I  of  the  iMt  two  ywn  of  the  ooam. 


ORDER  OF  THE  DAY 

AT  THE  CLARKE    INSTITU'i;iON. 


Rise, 6A.if. 

Breakfast, 6>i  a.  m. 

Boys  work  in  cabinet  shop,                      ,  7  to  8^  a.  m. 

Devotiooal  Exeroiees,         .       , 8^  a   m. 

School,                  9  to  12  A.  M. 

Dinner, 12^  p.  M. 

School,           2  to  4  p.  M. 

Oirls  sew,  larger  boys  work  in  cabinet  shop,                 .       .  4^  to  5^  p.  m. 

Supper, 6  p.  M. 

Stady-hoor  and  prayers, 7)^  to  8)^  p.  m. 

Retiipe,             8)^  p.  m. 

The  younger  children  rise  at  6>^  a.  ic,  and  retire  at  7  p.  M. 

SUNDAYS. 

Attend  yarious  churches  with  teachers  and  attendants. 

Sabbath  school  lesson  and  reading  with  the  teachers  in  the  afternoon. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  attend  religious  service  conducted  by  one  of 

the  teachers  in  the  following  manner  r 
Scriptural  Invocation. 
Hymn. 
Prayer. 
Sermon. 

Extempore  Prayer. 
H3nnnu 
Doxology. 
The  pupils  join  audibly  in  the  service. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institation  is  eapedally  adapted  for  the  education  of  »emi-deaf  and 
semi-mute  pupils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  pupil's 
tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel  and  lights,  superintendence  of 
health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  ;  for  tuition  alone,  sixty- 
six  dollars  ;  payable  semi-annually,  in  advance,  the  first  week  of  each  term. 
No  deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Bxtra  charges 
will  be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pupil 
toiU  be  aUotoed  to  withdraw  before  the  end  of  the  second  term  in  June,  wiJth- 
out  weighty  reasons,  to  be  approved  by  the  School  Committee.  The  contract 
is  for  the  entire  year. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  education 
of  its  deaf-mutes.  Children  aided  by  these  funds  must  remain  members  of 
tne  school  until  dismissed  by  the  proper  authorities.  (See  State  Law,  back 
of  title  page).  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds 
for  the  aid  of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need. 
Forms  of  application  for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of 
of  the  Commonwealth  or  by  the  Institution.  There  are  two  terms  in  the 
year,  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  a  summer  vacation  of  twelve  weeks. 
Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  school.  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  appli- 
cations for  the  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as  early  as  Junew 
The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None  will  be  admit- 
ted at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter  classes  already 
formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  be  furnished  unth  a  list  of  the  various  articUs,  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked,  and  also  with  postal  cards.  A  smcUl  sum  of  money,  not 
less  than  five  doUars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Prindpal,  e€uh  term,  for 
incidental  esqtenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  H.  B. 
Rogers,  Principfil  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton, 
Bfassachusetts,  with  a  stamp  for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be 
made  to  the  Treasurer,  lAfayette  Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and  must 
bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had. 
The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and  none  can  be 
admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind 
and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons. 


APPENDIX. 


COMPOSITIONS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CLASS. 

(These  were  written  withoat  suggestion,  and  stand  uncorrected.) 


THE  CHINESE  BILLS. 

The  first  Chinese  bill  was  a  bill  introduced  into  Congress  by 
Senator  Miller  of  California,  against  Chinese  immigration  to 
the  United  States  for  a  period  of  twenty  years.  The  arguments 
in  favor  of  its  passage  were,  that  the  importation  of  Chinese 
cheap  labor  was  detrimented  to  the  interests  df  our  own  laboring 
class,  and  that  the  Chinese  did  not  come  to  this  country  to  stay 
as  citizens,  but  merely  to  forage  around,  pick  up  what  money  they 
could  and  then  returning  home.  The  Chinese  laborers  who 
come  to  this  country  in  companies,  hire  out  at  small  wages, 
thereby  taking  work  and  money  out  of  the  hands  of  our  own  la- 
boring class.  This  bill  was  passed  by  Congi'ess,.  but  was  vetoed 
by  the  President.  Some  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  President 
for  his  act  were,  that  the  bill  was  a  breecli  of  National  faith,  he 
reviewed  the  treaty  of  1880.  He  also  thinks  the  bill  was  contra- 
ry to  good  policy.  In  consequence  of  the  vetoing  of  Miller's  first 
bill  the  residents  of  the  Pacific  Coast  felt  very  indigniant  with  the 
reception  which  their  bill  met  with  in  the  hands  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  there  came  near  being  serious  trouble  between  them 
and  the  Chinese  who  reside  there.  Most  of  the  Chinese  who 
come  to  the  United  States  remain  in  the  States  along  the  Pacific 
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Coast,  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  citizens  of  those  States,  who 
do  not  like  their  manners  and  customs  of  Hying  and  their  will- 
ingness to  work  for  such  small  wages.  Before  any  serious  trouble 
broke  out  however,  Miller  introduced  a  second  bill  into  Congress. 
The  second  one  was  the  same  in  all  respects  as  the  first  one,  ex- 
cept that  the  period  of  suspension  of  Chinese  immigration  was 
reduced  from  twenty  years  to  ten.  This  bill  passed  both  houses 
of  Congress  and  received  the  President's  signature.  In  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Senate  the  word  "laborers"  had  to  be 
construed  so  as  to  mean  skilled  and  unskilled  laborers  and  mi- 
ners. As  the  bill  is  now  a  law  we  have  probably  heard  the  last 
of  it. 

FRANK  BUNN. 
June  8,  1882. 


Northampton,  May  30,  1882, 

My  Dear  Friend: 

I  received  your  nice  interesting  letter  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  have  intended  many  times 
to  write  to  you.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  me  for  not  writing  it 
sooner.  Did  Kate  Dunn  receive  my  letter  lately?  I  hope  to 
hear  from  her  soon.  On  the  thirteenth  of  May  we  went  to  the 
parlor  and  were  entertained  with  games  and  conversation.  We 
had  ice  cream  and  cake  there.  A  few  days  after,  we  went  to  the 
hospital  to  see  the  deranged  persons.  Last  Thursday  night  the 
first  and  second  classes  went  to  the  Episcopal  Church  to  see  a 
bishop.  Seven  persons  were  confirmed  in  the  church.  Did  you 
ever  see  a  bishop?  Last  Wednesday  we  had  a  holiday.  We  went 
to  Mount  Tom  and  staid  there  all  day.  We  saw  rattlesnakes, 
foxes,  bears,  owls,  eagles  and  stuffed  birds,  and  we  had  a  pleas- 
ant time.  We  got  fatigued  when  we  reached  home.  Last  Sat- 
urday we  were  going  to  Amherst  but  it  was  out  of  the  question. 
We  shall  go  there  sometime  before  we  go  home.  We  are  review- 
ing our  lessons  and  getting  ready  for  examinations  which  will 
take  place  in  two  or  three  weeks.  The  grass  and  trees  are  grow- 
ing green  and  pretty.  There  will  be  a  concrete  on  the  Round 
Hill  very  soon.     The  buildings  in  Northampton  are  improving. 
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I  think  Northampton  will  be  a  city  very  soon.  About  two  weeks 
ago  my  friend  fromN  ew  York  came  here  to  see  me,  and  remain- 
ed here  abont  one  week.  She  invited  me  to  ride  with  her  and 
had  a  good  time.  She  is  still  visiting  her  friends  in  Philadel- 
phia. Last  night  it  rained  very  hard  and  lightened  and  thun- 
dered. I  saw  the  lightning  last  night  for  the  first  time  this  year. 
Now  it  is  pleasant  and  warm.  It  is  only  four  weeks  more  before 
we  go  home.  I  think  the  days  fly  very  rapidly.  Dont  you  think 
80?  Yesterday  the  girb  went  to  the  woods  to  pick  some  wild 
flowers.  We  found  violets,  Dog's  tooth  violets,  hepaticas,  fringed 
polygalas,  pussy  feet  and  other  flowers.  Some  girls  went  down 
town  this  afternoon  to  have  their  photographs  taken.  Yester- 
day a  gentleman  from  California  came  here  to  visit  the  school. 
The  birds  fly  around  here  every  day.  I  do  not  think  many  peo- 
ple board  at  the  hotel  this  summer.  Last  month  about  one  hun- 
dred Methodist  ministers  boarded  at  the  hotel.  Miss  Preston 
who  took  charge  of  the  small  boys  in  the  Primary  School  went 
home  about  two  weeks  ago.  She  will  go  to  South  Africa  to  in- 
struct the  English  and  Dutch  girls  in  the  Seminary  next  month. 
Perhaps  she  will  stay  there  five  years.  We  go  to  the  Episcopal 
Church  every  Sunday.  Give  my  love  to  my  friends.  I  hope  to 
hear  from  you  soon.  Goodbye, 

ANNA  GATES. 

June  7.  1882. 


NAPOLEON   BOI^APARTE. 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  one  of  the  most  famous  generals 
that  ever  lived.  He  was  born  in  Corsica.  In  his  youth  he  was 
a  poor  boy  and  a  soldier  of  low  rank.  But  he  fought  like  a 
great  hero  and  soon  became  famous  in  battles  and  the  people  all 
over  the  world  heard  of  him. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-seven  he  married  Josephine  Beauhamais, 
widow  of  viscount  de  Beauharnais,  who  was  guillotined  in  the 
reign  of  terror.  Josephine  was  very  beautiful,  graceful  and 
dignified. 
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In  1798  Napoleon  invaded  Egypt  with  a  magnificent  army  and 
fought  two  great  battles :  the  Battle  of  the  Pyramids  and  the 
Battle  of  the  Nile.  In  the  former  one  he  conquered,  but  in  the 
latter  one  he  was  defeated  by  the  Egyptians,  aided  by  the  Eng- 
lish. The  greatest  English  hero  in  this  last  battle  was  Lord 
Nelson.  Napoleon  then  retreated  to  France  where  he  was  made 
First  Consul  of  the  republic. 

In  1800  he  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  great  army  to  Italy  to  con- 
quer it.  Their  march  was  long  and  dangerous  and  they  suffered 
greatly  from  hunger,  cold,  and  fatigue,  but  conquered  Italy  at 
last.  After  this  Napoleon  became  an  Emperor  of  France  and 
Josephine  was  crowned  Empress.  He  was  very  anxious  to  have 
his  son  succeed  to  the  throne  after  his  death,  but  Josephine  had 
no  children.  So  he  diyorced  her  and  married  Maria  Louisa  and 
had  one  son.  Napoleon  fought  many  more  battles  and  aimed 
to  conquer  the  whole  world  as  Alexander  the  Great  did. 

In  the  winter  of  1812  he  had  a  long  campaign  in  Bussia.  He 
took  an  army  of  more  than  half  a  million  men  to  capture  Mos- 
cow, feeling  sure  that  they  would  conquer  it,  but  to  their  great 
discouragement  they  saw  a  fire  breali  out  all  over  the  city  and 
the  inhabitants  had  fled.  The  French  were  obliged  to  go  back 
to  France.  On  their  way  back  the  march  was  very  painful.  In 
the  night  they  stopped  to  rest  and  made  fires  to  keep  themselves 
warm  and  very  often  in  the  morning  circles  of  soldiers  with  their 
feet  near  the  ashes  were  found  dead.  The  Emperor  went  to 
France  in  a  sledge.  Marshel  Ney,  whom  Napoleon  called  "the 
Bravest  of  the  Brave,"  was  the  last  one  that  left  Russia. 

Napoleon  was  then  banished  to  Elba  and  stayed  there  almost 
a  year.  Then  he  left  the  island  and  went  to  France.  His  old 
friends  were  very  glad  to  see  him  and  did  not  want  to  fight 
against  him.  So  they  left  the  army  of  Louis  XVIII  and  fought 
for  Napoleon. 

At  the  great  battle  of  Waterloo  in  1815  Napoleon  was  entire- 
ly defeated  and  was  sent  to  the  dreary,  rocky  island  of  St.  Hele- 
na to  l>e  imprisoned  for  life.  After  remaining  there  six  years 
he  died  and  was  buried  in  the  desolate  island.  After  some  years 
his  body  was  dug  up  and  carried  to  Finance  and  buried  there. 

NELLIE  F.  TUCKER. 

June  6,  1882. 
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THE  IRISH  QUESTION. 

Of  all  questions  now  before  the  British  Parliament,  there  is 
none  so  difficalt  to  settle  as  the  Irish.  For  years,  there  has  been 
agitation  in  Ireland  about  the  land,  but  nothing  of  importance 
was  done  by  the  Irish,  towards  securing  a  permanent  reduction 
of  the  rents  they  had  to  pay,  until  the  Land  League  was  organ- 
ized. The  Land  League  was  founded  by  Mr  Michael  Davitt. 
Its  aim  is  to  have  rents  in  Ireland  reduced  permanently,  and,  if 
possible,  to  get  the  land  for  the  Irish.  It  has  been  supported 
by  a  fund  raised  at  home  and  abroad  but  especifllly  in  America. 
One  of  the  first  things  done  by  the  English  Government,  to  re- 
lei  ve  the  Irish,  was  the  passage  of  the  Land  Bill  of  1880.  This 
Bill  failed  to  do  any  good,  and  has  always  been  regarded,  by  the 
Irish,  as  a  sham.  Some  time  after,  the  coercion  Bill  was  passed. 
It  gave  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  or  rather  the  chief-Secretary,  pow- 
er to  dn-est  and  imprison,  without  trial  anybody  whom  he  ''reas- 
onably"  suspected.  The  latter  was  not  slow  to  use  the  power 
given  him,  as  hardly  a  day  passed  when  some  one  was  not  im- 
prisoned under  the  Bill. 

Gladstone's  Land  Bill,  which  was  passed  last  year,  is  a  much 
better  measure  than  the  Land  Bill  of  1880.  It  authorizes  the 
liand  Court  to  fix  fair  rents,  and  contains  some  provisions  for 
enabling  Irish  farmers  to  buy  land  of  their  landlords.  There  are 
two  important  defects  in  the  Bill — the  enormous  expense  which 
the  Government  incurs  in  maintaining  the  Land  Court,  and  the 
slowness  of  the  work  of  fixing  rents.  Of  70,000  cases  which 
have  been  brought  before  the  court,  only  about  5,000  have  been 
settled,  thus  far,  and  it  has  cost  the  court  190,000.  to  reduce 
rent«  to  the  amount  of  $30,000.  On  account  of  the  opposition 
to  the  Land  Bill,  by  the  Land  Leaguers,  the  Government  at- 
tempted to  break  up  the  Land  League,  last  fall.  It  began  by 
declaring  the  Land  League  illegal,  and  then  imprisoned  members 
of  it,including  the  leaders.  Soon  after,  the  leaders  issued  a  man- 
ifesto, calling  on  the  Irish  not  to  pay  any  rent  until  the  **sus- 
pects"  were  released.  This  manifesto  has,  as  a  rule,  been  obeyed, 
and  it  gave  no  small  amount  of  annoyance  to  both  the  landlords 
and  the  Government. 

Last  May,  the  Goverment  changed  its  policy,  and  released 
several  of  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League  ;   at  the  same  time 
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putting  Earl  Spencer  in  the  place  of  Earl  Cowper  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenunt^and  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish  in  the  place  of  Mr.  Porster, 
as  Chief-Secretary.  It  then  attempted  conciliation,  but  all  hope 
of  that  has  been  cut  short  by  the  murders  of  Lord  Cavendish 
and  Under-Secretary  Burke.  As  the  murderers  have  left  no 
clue  behind,  only  theories  can  be  formed  as  to  what  party  they 
belong.  Meanwhile,  the  Government  has  brought  up  another 
coercion  bill.  This— the  Repression  Bill— gives  power  to  the 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  prevent  any  speeches  he  may  think  proper, 
power  to  suppress  newspapers,  power  to  expel  from  Ireland  any 
foreigner  whom  he  thinks  dangerous  to  the  public  peace,  power 
to  permit  police,  or  soldiers  to  search  houses  at  any  time  of  the 
day,  and  it  abolishes  trial  by  jury.  The  Bill  is  aimed  at  secret 
societies,  but  it  is  clear  that  it  will  fail  to  do  much,  unless  the 
people  cooperate  with  the  Government ;  and,  as  they  will  not  do 
so,  the  Bill  is  doomed  to  failure,  as  far  as  the  secret  societies 
are  concerned. 

The  Arrears  Bill,  which  is  now  being  considered  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  is  intended  for  the  relief  of  tenants  who  happen 
to  be  in  arrears.  By  its  first  provision  it  gives  a  free  gift  of  one 
year's  rent  to  every  peasant  whose  rent  is  valued  at  and  under  £30. 
The  rest  of  the  arrears  are  to  be  paid  partly  out  of  the  Church 
Fund,  and  partly  by  the  peasant  himself.  It  will  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  by  preventing  a  large  number  of  evictions,  beside  reliev- 
ing the  tenants  of  their  debts. 

What  the  future  of  Ireland  will  be,  no  one  can  safely  predict, 
but  it  is  pretty  clear  that,  after  the  Land  Question  is  settled, 
agitation  will  not  cease.  The  next  struggle,  after  the  present 
one,  will  be  for  Home  Rule,  and  a  hard  one  it  will  be,  but  if  the 
Irish  persevere  they  are  sure  of  success. 

THOMAS  F.  MITCHELL. 

June  8,  1882. 
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To  the  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen  :  In  presenting  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of 
the  Clarke  Institution,  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1883, 
the  Corporation  will,  according  to  custom,  mention  the  number 
of  pupils  present  at  the  date  of  the  Report  (Oct.  10,  1883),  and 
will  make  some  general  observations  on  the  present  condition  of 
deaf-mute  education  throughout  Europe,  as  well  as  the  United 
States.  We  are  enabled  to  do  this  by  the  report  of  our  delegate 
to  the  Brussels  Congress  which  met  in  August  last,  and  was 
largely  attended  by  delegates  from  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe  ;  and  by  the  answers  to  a  *Circular  sent  out  by  Miss 
Rogers,  in  May  last,  to  all  the  Institutions  in  the  United  States. 
A  former  President  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  Mr.  Hubbard,  was 
present  for  several  days,  and  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale,  Associate 
Principal,  was  delegated  to  attend  all  the  sessions,,  and  did  so. 
Her  report  on  the  Congress  and  the  European  Schools  which  she 
visited,  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  Report,!  and  contains 
matters  of  interest  to  all  who  are  concerned  in  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf.  The  Congress  itself  was  a  gathering  of  special  inter- 
est to  the  Clarke  Institution,  as  the  first  international  meeting 
at  which  we  had  been  represented,  and  the  first  held  since  the 
voice  of  the  European  nations  was  so  effectively  heard  at  Milan, 
in  1880,  in  favor  of  the  oral,  or  articulation  method  of  instruc- 
tion, to  promote  which  the  Clarke  Institution  was  organized. 
So  complete  has*been  the  triumph  of  the  oral  method  in  Europe, 
over  the  sign-method  which  still  predominates  in  the  American 
Schools,  that  no  question  was  raised  upon  this  much  controverted 

*A  sumnuiry  of  the  answers  to  this  Circular  will  be  found  in  Appendix  B. 
tSee  Appendix  A. 
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point  in  the  Brussels  Congress.  Our  delegatr  had  gone  pre- 
pared to  give  the  testimony  of  the  Clarke  Institution  unequivo- 
cally in  favor  of  the  pure  oral  method  of  instruction,  but  find- 
ing the  question  apparently  settled,  Miss  Yale  confined  herself  to 
the  following  brief  remarks  on  a  secondary  subject — the  proper 
size  of  classes  : 

**  An  objection  frequently  put  forward  against  the  more  gen- 
eral adoption  of  the  Oral  System  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
is,  that  the  number  of  pupils  in  a  class  must  be  so  small,  that 
the  number  of  teachers  must  be  greatly  increased,  and  therefore 
the  expense  of  education  must  be  correspondingly  increased. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  protest  against  this  ?  In  all  such  matters, 
one  must  speak  either  from  experience,  or  from  exceedingly  care- 
ful observation.  Allow  me  to  speak  from  an  experience  of  thir- 
teen years  as  a  teacher  in  an  oral  school — the  Clarke,  Institu- 
tion* in  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  Our  school  numbers 
eighty-five  pupils,  classified  in  two  distinct  schools, — a  Primary 
School,  ana  a  higher  Department  In  general,  I  would  say 
that  there  should  not  be  more  than  ten  in  a  class, — certainly  not 
in  the  first  two  years, — but  I  know  that  later  a  well-graded  class 
of  fourteen  may  be  successfully  taught.  I  would  not  choose 
this,  but  I  woula  take  it,  rather  than  adopt  the  other  system. 

In  regard  to  the  giving  of  religious  instruction  (allowing  that  in 
this,  as  in  other  matters,  pupils  should  be  somewhat  graded), 
then  twenty,  forty,  or  even  fifty,  may  receive  religious  instruc- 
tion at  the  same  time.  Surely  children  of  the  first  year  should 
not  receive  religious  instruction  with  pupils  who  have  been  in 
school  six  or  eight  years.  Younger  pupils  should  receive  it  as 
soon  as  they  have  language  which  can  be  used  in  dving  such  in- 
struction. Our  own  custom  is,  in  the  higher  department,  to 
gather  all  the  pupils  on  a  Sunday  morning  for  a  general  service. 
Other  religious  instruction  is  given  in  classes.  In  the  Primary 
School,  fifty  children  are  instructed  together  each  morning, — 
other  religious  instruction  being  given  in  classes. 

Allow  me  in  closing  to  express  my  regret  that  the  articulation- 
ists  of  America  were  not  represented  at  the  Milan  Congress, 
three  years  ago.     I  am  very  glad  that  it  is  otherwise  to-day." 

From  the  answers  to  the  Circular  issued  by  Miss  Rogers  in  the 
spring  of  1883,  we  learn  that  of  the  6232  pupils  taught  in  the 
schools  reporting,  1988  have  been  taught  to  articulate,  or  more 
than  30  per  cent.  Of  these,  however,  only  886  are  reported  to 
be  using  articulation  as  a  means  of  instruction,  while  1105  are 
taught  articulation  as  an  accomplishment.  The  number  of 
American  teachers  of  articulation  is  112,  and  is  constant- 
ly increasing  ;  so,  too  is  the  number  of  pupils  who  are  taught  to 
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articulate.  In  Europe,  the  latter  far  outnumber  those  taught 
by  the  sign-method,  and  even  in  France,  where  the  sign-method 
originated,  it  is  now  less  employed  than  is  the  oral  method, 
which  closely  resembles  that  pursued  at  the  Clarke  Institution. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  number  above  given  as  receiving  in- 
struction in  fifty-three  American  Schools,  is  somewhat  smaller 
than  that  given  in  the  American  Annals  last  January,  because 
the  figures  of  Miss  Bogers  do  not  represent  the  children  actually 
under  instruction  on  a  given  day,  while  the  Annah  give  that 
and  also  the  whole  number  of  different  pupils  during  the  year. 

In  our  own  schools,  during  the  year  ending  September  1,  1883, 
the  whole  number  of  pupils  was  85,  the  average  number  83^,  and 
ttfe  cost  properly  chargeable  to  the  schools  was  about  $27,200. 
This  gives  an  average  yearly  cost  of  each  pupil  amounting  to 
nearly  $330.  This  is  greater  by  from  1100  to  $130  than  the  sum 
paid  for  state  pupils, — the  difference  being  made  up  from  the 
income  of  the  Clarke  Fund. 

Additional  land  has  been  purchased  during  the  past  year, 
which  increases  the  amount  of  real  estate  owned  by  the  Corpora- 
tion on  Bound  Hill,  though  the  property  thus  purchased  still  re- 
mains an  undivided  Interest  in  the  estate  adjoining  our  original 
purchase  of  eleven  acres.  It  was  the  judgment  of  the  Corpora- 
tion that  land  was  needed  for  the  more  complete  seclusion  of  our 
school  from  public  travel  and  near  neighbors,  while  the  price  paid 
was  such  as  to  make  the  property  desirable  even  as  an  invest- 
ment Notwithstanding  the  purchase,  the  debt  of  the  Corpora- 
tion has  been  reduced  by  about  $5,000,  and  now  stands  at  less 
than  $8,000.  The  finances  of  the  Clarke  Institution  are  there- 
fore in  good  condition,  and  the  schools  have  opened  for  the  pres- 
ent year  with  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  ever  before.  There 
are  now  present  90  pupils,  and  four  are  still  to  return  of  those 
who  attended  school  last  year.  This  increased  number  will  some- 
what reduce  the  average  cost  of  each  pupil,  which  yet  will  exceed 
$300  for  the  year  now  current. 

Of  the  pupils  in  attendance  last  year  (85),  47  were  boys  and 
38  were  girls ;  of  the  94  who  stand  on  the  list  this  year,  49  are 
boys  and  45  girls.  This  disproportion  between  the  sexes  is  cus- 
tomary at  our  institution,  as  in  most  others.  Of  the  85  who 
attended  last  year,  70  were  from  Massachusetts,  14  from  other 
States  or  Territories,  and  one  from  Canada.     At  present  we  have 
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77  pupils  from  Massachusetts  and  17  from  other  States  and 
jurisdictions.  The  increase  of  special  schools  for  the  deaf  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  does  not  seem  to  diminish  the  number  of 
outside  pupils  who  come  to  us  ;  partly,  no  doubt^  in  consequence 
of  the  fact  that  the  whole  number  of  deaf  children  in  the 
United  States  is  so  much  greater  than  formerly.  The  census  of 
1880,  though  still  inexact,  shows  no  less  than  33,878  persons  of 
the  class  commonly  called  "  deaf-mutes  "  in  the  whole  country, 
of  whom  at  least  8000  are  estimated  to  be  children  of  the  school 
age.  The  number  of  these  children  now  at  school  is  more  than 
6,000,  whereas  in  1867,  when  the  Clarke  Institution  was  organ- 
ized, it  was  less  than  3,000.  The  effect  of  the  increased  atten- 
tion drawn  to  the  education  of  deaf  children,  by  the  moYement 
towards  oral  instruction,  which  began  in  the  United  States  less 
than  twenty  years  ago,  has  been  to  develop  everywhere  for  deaf- 
mutes  opportunities  for  education,  and  these  are  now,  at  least, 
as  great  in  Massachusetts  as  anywhere  else  in  the  country,  and 
are  surpassed  in  few  European  countries,  if  any.  The  whole 
number  of  deaf  children  from  Massachusetts  now  under  instruc- 
tion in  special  schools  (at  Northampton,  Boston  and  Hartford), 
is  221,  or  nearly  twice  as  many  as  when  the  Clarke  Institution 
was  opened  in  1867.  At  the  same  time,  the  instruction  given 
is  better,  and  for  a  longer  period  than  was  then  the  case.  We  can 
therefore  look  back  with  satisfaction  on  the  work  accomplished 
in  our  own  State,  by  the  efforts  in  which  the  founders  and  man- 
agers of  the  Clarke  Institution  have  had  some  share. 

The  course  of  years  has  removed,  however,  many  of  those  who 
took  part  in  these  early  efforts  to  improve  the  education  of  the 
deaf  in  New  England.  John  ('larke,  the  founder  and  constant 
benefactor  of  this  Institution ;  Governor  Bullock,  who  first 
brought  the  benevolent  plans  of  Mr.  Clarke  to  the  notice  of  the 
Legislature  ;  Mr.  Baker,  who  had  so  much  to  do  in  giving  them 
practical  effect ;  and  Dr.  Howe,  who  earnestly  supported  every 
measure  of  improvement  in  philanthropic  work,  have  all  passed 
away.  Mr.  Pond,  Mr.  J.  H.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Congdon,  have 
been  dead  for  some  years,  and  we  have  more  recently  lost  the 
co-operation  of  Mr.  Delano,  by  sudden  death.  Of  the  twenty- 
two  members  of  the  Corporation  who  have  served  for  longer  or 
shorter  terms,  within  seventeen  years,  ten  have  died  or  resigned^ 
and  the  work  will  soon  be  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  come 
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to  it  in  later  years,  when  the  system  of  instractioD  and  manage- 
ment here  adopted  was  already  established.  During  the  past 
year,  the  faithfal  steward,  Mr.  Bardwell,  who  has  attended  to 
the  details  of  financial  administration,  has  resigned  after  a  ser- 
vice of  thirteen  years ;  and  we  have  also  lost  the  valuable  ser- 
vices of  Mr.  Lucia,  the  master  of  the  work  shop.  In  all  these 
changes,  and  in  those  which  may  hereafter  occur,  it  is  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  simple  principles  upon  which  our  Institution 
was  organized,  and  not  to  be  drawn  aside  from  its  legitimate 
work  of  instructing  well  a  small  number  of  deaf  children,  by 
any  a/nbition  to  rival  older  and  larger  establishments.  The  task 
of  teaching  the  deaf,  especially  by  our  method,  is  one  of  infinite 
detail,  requiring  continual  and  zealous  application  on  the  part  of 
those  who  give  or  who  supervise  the  instruction.  We  have  been 
fortunate  in  retaining  so  long  at  the  head  of  the  Schools,  the 
devoted  woman  who  first  took  charge  of  our  few  pupils,  and  who 
has  been  ably  seconded  by  others.  We  have  been  fortunate  also 
in  the  management  of  our  funds,  Bnd  in  the  constant  approval 
of  the  State  government,  to  which  we  have  rendered  a  full 
equivalent  for  all  the  appropriations  made.  Conscious  that  our 
methods  are  susceptible  of  further  improvement,  we  yet  cheer- 
fully submit  the  results  thus  far  to  the  judgment  of  your  Board. 
Teaching  the  deaf  by  articulation  is  no  longer  an  experiment  in 
America,  and  the  most  important  question  now  remaining  is,  to 
what  extent  other  methods  can  coexist  or  be  combined  with  it. 

A  minor  question,  yet  of  some  importance  is  this, — whether 
the  hearing  of  children  supposed  to  be  born  deaf,  cannot  be  de- 
veloped and  improved,  so  as  to  be  of  some  aid  to  them  in  talk- 
ing. Experiments  with  the  audiphone,  which  have  been  made 
in  the  Nebraska  State  School,  for  two  years  past,  have  led  to  the 
belief  that  in  at  least  ten  per  cent,  of  the  children  commonly 
said  to  be  born  deaf,  some  remains  of  hearing  exist,  which  can 
be  thus  developed  and  made  useful.  At  the  recent  Conference 
of  Charities  in  Louisville,  where  this  matter  came  up,  a  teacher 
from  Illinois  exhibited  two  pupils,  congenitally  deaf,  whose  hear- 
ing has  been  so  far  cultivated  that  they  are  much  aided  by  it  in 
carrying  on  conversation.  This  fact  agrees  with  our  experience, 
thoagh  we  have  not  supposed  the  proportion  of  children  to  be 
thus  benefitted  was  so  large  as  would  appear  from  statements 
made  to  the  Louisville  Conference.     At  any  rate,  the  matter  de- 
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serves  attention  and  experiment,  which  Miss  Rogers  is  prepared 
to  give  to  it. 

We  would  call  attention  to  the  Financial  Statement  of  the 
Corporation,  and  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Principal,  which 
is  subjoined,  and  which  gives  many  details  of  the  instruction  in 
our  schools.  Attention  is  also  directed  to  the  answers  made  by 
parents  on  receiving  a  circular  asking  their  opinion  respecting 
the  progress  of  their  own  children  in  lip-reading  and  in  articula- 
tion, and  the  value  placed  by  the  parents  themselves  on  this 
means  of  communication. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  Enowlton  for  professional  services ;  to 
the  Connecticut  River  and  Boston  and  Albany  railroads,  for  car- 
rying members  of  the  Institution  at  reduced  Fares  ;  also  to  the 
publishers  of  the  **  Hampshire  Gazette,"  "The  Deaf-Mute 
Journal,"  ''Kentucky  Deaf-Mute,"  **  Deaf-Mute  Index,"  ''The 
Goodson  Gazette,"  "  The  Nebraska  Mut«  Journal,"  "  Our  Rec- 
ord," "  Dumb  Animals,"  *'  Kansas  Star,"  "  The  Tablet,"  "  The 
Deaf-Mute  Mirror,"  "Mute's  Companion,"  "The  Deaf-Mute 
Press,"  "Deaf-Mute  Record,"  "  Vis-A-Vis,"  "Wisconsin  Deaf- 
Mute  Times,"  "  Deaf-Mute  Hawk-Eye,"  "  Maryland^  Deaf-Mute 
Bulletin,"  "  Deaf.Mute  Optic,"  "The  Deaf-Mute  Voice,"  and 
the  "Texas  Mute  Ranger,"  for  the  gratuitous  contribution  of 
their  papers  to  our  Institution  the  past  year.  We  ai*e  also  in- 
debted for  Christmas  presents  to  the  mother  of  a  former  pupil, 
for  a  gift  of  $25,  and  for  $20  previously  given  by  her  but  not  be- 
fore acknowledged,  to  two  friends  for  presents  of  $10  each,  and 
to  one  of  our  teachers  for  a  present  of  books. 
For  the  Corporation, 

F.  B.  SANBORN,  President 
Northampton,  Oct  10,  1883. 


Financial   Statement 

OF    THE    CLARKE    INSTITUTION, 
For  the  Year  Ending  August  31,  1883. 


RECEIPTS. 

From  the  Clarke  Fund, 
**        Lippitt  Fond, 

Whiting  Street  Fund, 
"        State  of  Massachusetts, 
"        other  States  and  pupils, 
"        Farm  and  Stable, 

$17,473.18 

30.00 

60.00 

13,315.55 

3,899.50 

250.00 

$35,028.23 

$28,683.00 

$6,345.23 
$35,028.23 

EXPENDITURES. 

CUBRENT. 

For  Salaries  and  Wages,                           $14,36L51 
"   Groceries  and  Provisions,                      6,277.50 
**   Furnishing,                                                239.40 
"   Fuel  and  Lights,                                    4,816.47 
"    Repairs,                                                     697.27 
"   Cabinet  Shop,                                           853.17 
'•    Farm  and  Stable,                                       314.29 
'*    School  Incidentals,                                    71  87 
"    General  Incidentals,                               1,051.52 

SPECIAL. 

For  Street  and  Lippitt  Funds, 
"    Interest, 

**    Prizes  from  Lippitt  Fund, 
*'    Payment  on  Debt, 
'*    Insurance, 

$  66.00 

834.84 

24.00 

5,090.39 
330.00 

Debt,  Sept.  1,  1883, 

$7,910.59 
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To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution  : 

Obntlbmen  : — According  to  custom,  I  herewith  submit  the 
Annual  Report.     It  covers  the  year  ending  September  1,  1883. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  eighty-five  pupils,  varying 
in  age  from  six  to  twenty  years.  I'he  average  number  has  been 
eighty-three  and  a  half.  Seventy  were  from  Massachusetts, 
three  each  from  Vermont  and  Indiana,  two  from  Connecticut, 
and  one  each^  from  New  Hampsrhire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Iowa, 
Missouri,  Utah,  and  Canada.  Forty-seven  of  the  eighty-ifive 
pupils  were  boys  and  thirty-eiglit girls.  Twelve  were  semi-mutes, 
only  two  of  whom  could  read  on  entering  school,  while  nine  were 
semi-deaf,  of  whom  two  only  used  connected  language.  There 
were  a  few  others  who  could  distinguish  some  of  the  vowel 
sounds  when  spoken  loudly  near  the  ear,  but  who  could  only 
have  learned  to  talk,  as  four  of  those  called  semi-deaf  have 
learned,  through  being  taught  artificial  speech.  Their  slight 
hearing  makes  their  voices  pleasanter  than  they  would  be  other- 
wise, but  only  one  among  them  seems  to  learn  language  more 
readily  than  others  who  are  totally  deaf  congenital  mutes.  From 
our  experience  we  should  say  that  children  partially  deaf  from 
birth  are  often  of  dull  intellect,  and  do  not  acquire  so  good  a  use 
of  English  as  many  children  totally  deaf  from  birth  or  early  child- 
hood. 

There  were  admitted  during  the  year  eleven  new  pupils,  from 
seven  to  twenty  years  of  age.  One  of  these  lost  hearing  at  six 
years,  but  had  not  learned  to  read,  and  two  were  semi-deaf. 
One  used  a  little  connected  language.     The  other  heard  suffi- 

(12) 
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ciently  to  understand  when  spoken  to  loudly.  This  was  espe- 
cially fortunate,  as  her  vision  was  too  imperfect  for  lip-reading. 
She  had  the  ordinary  language  of  the  people  with  whom  she 
had  lived,  but,  having  a  defective  palate,*  her  speech  lacked 
nearly  all  the  consonant  sounds.  She  has  gained  the  power  to 
give  many  of  these. 

The  same  amount  of  time  and  attention,  as  in  years  past,  has 
been  given  to  articulation  and  lip-reading.  We  had  long  felt  the 
desirability  of  giving  our  pupils  practical  use  of  speech  and  lip- 
reading,  at  an  earlier  time  in  their  instruction  than  had  been  our 
custom,  since  using  "  Visible  Speech  ;  "  and  each  year  we  had 
shortened  the  time  in  which  a  class  was  confined  to  *'  Visible 
Speech  "  for  its  articulation,  and  to  writing  for  its  knowledge 
and  use  of  language.  Hoping  to  lessen  this  time  still  more,  we 
this  year  gave  the  youngest  class  the  English  characters  at  once, 
without  the  intervention  of  symbols ;  devoted  the  time  for  the 
first  two  or  three  months  almost  exclusively  to  the  articulation 
and  lip-reading  of  elementary  sounds  and  combinations,  be- 
fore beginning  to  teach  language;  'and  then  gave  spoken 
before  written  language.  We  have  been  much  gratified  with  the 
result  of  this  experiment.  The  class  have  made  very  satisfac- 
tory progress  in  language.  Their  speech  has  in  no  way  suffered, 
and  their  lip-reading  is  now  well  begun,  instead  of  being  delayed 
to  the  second  year  of  their  course.  Visible  Speech,  as  a  system 
of  representing  sounds,  has  as  high  a  place  in  our  estimation  as 
it  ever  had.  We  are  greatly  indebted  to  it.  All  information 
acquired  from  this  source,  or  any  other,  has  been  made  available 
in  teaching  the  last  class  without  symbols.  We  shall  probably 
continue  to  use  Visible  Speech  in  correcting  the  defective  speech 
of  semi-mutes.  In  Institutions  where  the  Combined  Method  is 
used,  and  pupils  are  taught  articulation  as  an  accomplishment, 
it  seems  as  if  Visible  Speech  must  always  hold  an  important 
place. 

PRIMARY   SCHOOL. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  fifty-six  pupils,  from  six  to 
fifteen  years  of  age,  in  this  department.  There  were  but  three 
semi-mutes  and  seven  semi-deaf  in  this  number.    They  have 

*The  speech  of  a  private  pnpll  with  defeotlre  palate  has  been  muoh  ImproTed  by 
a  fklie  palate,  made  bj  Geo.  F.  Grant,  D.  M.  D.,  S6  Plnoknej  8t.,  Boston. 
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been  divided  into  six  classes  taught  by  an  equal  number  of  teach- 
ers. Nine  of  the  new  pupils,  from  seven  to  fifteeen  yearp  of  age, 
entered  this  school.  Of  these,  seven,  Klla  Altham,  Alice  Mul- 
lany,  Catherine  Murphy,  Albert  Leeds,  Patrick  McCormick, 
Greorge  Moi-se  and  Thomas  Westropp,  with  two  former  pupils, 
Erving  Cargill  and  Maria  St.  John,  formed  the  youngest  or  P 
class.  They  have  had  a  variety  of  exercises  in  simple  language, 
both  spoken  and  written,  such  as  commands,  questions  on  ob- 
jects, describing  actions,  asking  questions  and  giving  oral  jour- 
nals.    They  have  also  had  Kindergarten  drawing  and  writing. 

The  two  other  new  pupils,  Alfred  Robbins  and  Nellie  Whitta- 
ker,  having  gained  some  mental  development  and  knowledge, 
before  entering  here,  were  helped  forward  into  higher  classes. 
Alfred  lost  hearing  at  two  years  of  age,  and  at  that  time  spoke 
only  a  few  words ;  but  his  friends  at  home  continued  to  talk  to 
him,  and  had  established  such  communication  with  him  that  he 
had  acquired,  before  coming  here,  an  understanding  of  language 
through  lip-reading  that  surprised  us,  and  has  proved  very  valu- 
able in  teaching  him  wrilten  and  spoken  language.  When  chil- 
dren los^  hearing  after  having  learned  to  talk  somewhat,  if  par- 
ents would  insist  upon  their  speaking  the  words  they  already 
know,  and  would  continue  to  talk  to  them,  obliging  them  to 
watch  the  lips,  they  might  often  save  their  children's  speech, 
and  teach  them  something  of  lip-reading  before  they  go  to 
school.  This  would  require  persevering  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
parents,  but  the  success  achieved  would  probably  more  than 
compensate  for  their  exertion. 

CLASS    E. 

This  class  consisted  of  eight,  Barbara  Ewig,  Alice  Ware,  Car- 
rie Wordell,  Lucy  Weeks,  Nellie  Whitaker,  Charles  Carrigan, 
James  Orady,  Charles  Morris  and  Samuel  Pavett.  This  class 
have  had  exercises  similar  to  those  of  the  F  class,  with  the  addi- 
tion of  description  of  pictures,  written  journals,  questions  on 
pictures,  and  a  greater  variety  of  spoken  and  written  language. 

CLASS   D. 

This  class  has  contained  nine  pupils,  Agnes  McSheehy,  Annie 
Wordell,  Clement  Berry,  Arthur  Clancey,  Charles  Fahrenholz, 
John  Melody,  George  Richardson,  Alfred  Bobbins,  and  John 
Wheel. 
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They  have  had  laugaage  exercises  similar  to  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding classes,  have  had  conversation,  lessons  in  numbers,  exer- 
cises from  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  and  Reimer  and  Wilkie's 
Exercises  on  Pictures. 

CLASS    c. 

This  class  has  contained  ten  pupils,  Alice  and  Dora  Berry, 
Annie  Condon,  Hettie  Deyoe,  John  Kirby,  Willie  Potter,  Ed- 
•ward  Putnam.  Freddie  Shoughrow,  Mark  Ward  and  Elmer 
Wood.  The  exercises  of  tliis  class  have  been  similar  to  those 
above  mentioned  with  the  addition  of  spelling  and  forming  sen- 
tences. 


CLASS    B. 

This  class  numbered  nine,  George  Chaffee,  Sarah  Oilboy, 
Belle  Harty,  John  King,  Mary  Mahoney,  William  Mealey,  David 
Quinn,  AFma  Reynolds  and  Rufino  Silva. 

The  language  exercises  of  this  class  were  similar  to  those  of 
the  preceding  class,  but  of  a  more  advanced  grade.  In  addition 
to  general  language  exercises,  this  class  have  used  Peet's  Lan- 
guage Lessons,  the  Exercises  on  Pictures,  and  have  studied 
geography  and  arithmetic. 

CLASS    A. 

This  class  of  ten  consisted  of  Jennie  AJitchell,  Thomas 
O'Neill,  Jeremiah  Hallissy,  Mary  Martin,  Alice  McGee,  Lillian 
Mowry,  Willie  Nichols,  William  Woodward  and  Florence  Young. 
They  have  studied  Latham's  Reader,  **  Supplementary  Reading, 
First  Book,"  Felter's  Primary  Arithmetic,  and  Geography  ;  have 
had  description  of  pictures,  journals,  conversation,  spelling  and 
the  forming  of  sentences. 

The  classes  of  this  department  have  spent  from  an  hour  to  an 
hoar  and  a  half  daily  in  special  work  in  articulation  and  lip- 
reading.  All  have  written  letters  and  have  had  instruction  in 
penmanship  and  drawing.  All  the  classes  have  had  instruc- 
tion in  Sunday  School  and  have  been  present  at  morning  de- 
votions. 
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GBAMMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  twenty-nine  papils  in  this 
department^  varying  in  age  from  ten  to  twenty  years.  Of  these, 
eleven  were  semi-mutes  or  semi-deaf,  only  two  of  whom  could 
read  on  entering  school,  and  these  very  unsatisfactorily.  About 
an  hour  and  a  half  daily  have  been  given  to  special  work  in 
articulation  and  lip-reading.  Once  in  three  weeks  pupils  have 
written  letters  home.  Two  hours  a  week  have  been  devoted  to 
drawing  from  objects  and  casts.  All  have  had  instruction  in 
Sunday  School,  and  daily  morning  devotions  in  their  different 
class  rooms. 


FOURTH    CLASS. 

At  the  close  of  this  year,  the  class  was  promoted  from  the  Pri- 
mary School.  It  has  consisted  of  nine  pupils,  Mary  Castle, 
Clara  Howson,  Hettie  Langley,  Hattie  Prizer,  Nellie  Thompson, 
John  Mountford,  Frank  Nolen,  Herbert  Pratt  and  William 
Smith. 

This  class  have  studied  arithmetic,  geography,  and  Latham's 
Reader,  have  had  exercises  on  German  Pictures,  in  spelling  and 
forming  sentences,  newspaper  items,  in  writing  descriptions  of 
pictures  and  in  reproducing  in  writing  items  of  interest  read 
from  the  lips. 

THIRD    CLASS. 

This  class  consisted  of  nine  pupils,  Mary  Ames,  Nellie  Hay- 
ward,  Grace  Lendall,  Henry  Corless,  Arthur  Higley,  Eugene 
Lewis,  Michael  Mui-phy,  Albert  Weinhold  and  Wilfrid  Wise. 

They  have  studied  arithmetic,  CornelFs  Primary  Geography, 
Lossing's  History  of  the  United  States  and  Latham's  Reader ; 
have  had  exercises  in  spelling  and  forming  sentences,  newspaper 
items,  exercises  on  German  Pictures  and  on  natural  objects, 
and  in  reproducing  in  writing  a  story  read  from  the  lips.  They 
have  twice  a  week  written  a  journal,  description  of  a  picture,  or 
composition. 

SECOND    CLASS. 

This  class  numbered  five  pupils,  Annette  Pearl,  Florence 
Richardson,  Barclay  Adams,  Charles  Poor  and  George  Zimmer. 
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They  have  studied  Felter's  Complete  Arithmetic,  Monteith^s 
Elementary  Geography,  Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States ; 
have  had  exercises  in  spelling  and  forming  sentences,  newspaper 
items,  and  in  reproducing  in  writing  a  story  read  from  the  lips. 
Hooker's  Book  of  Nature,  Part  I,  has  been  used  for  reading  les- 
sons. Twice  a  week  they  have  had  a  composition  or  some  other 
written  exercise. 

FIRST    CLASS. 

This  class  consisted  of  six  pupils,  Edith  Houghton,  Etta  Lin- 
coln, Annie  Mnllen,  Edith  Shepherd,  Eugene  Richardson  and 
Carleton  Underwood. 

They  have  studied  Felter's  Complete  Arithmetic,  Goodrich's 
History  of  the  United  States,  Goodrich'-s  Universal  History  and 
Grammar.  They  have  had  exercises  in  reading,  spelling  and 
forming  sentences,  newspaper  items,  and  in  xeading  from  the 
lips  and  writing  from  memory  historical  sketches,  or  articles  pre- 
pared by  the  teacher  on  subjects  of  current  interest.  They  have 
bad  general  lessons,  and  lessons  concerning  eminent  men,  and 
twice  a  week  have  had  a  composition  or  other  written  exercise. 

No  pupils  pursued  the  High  Course  the  past  year.  We  do  not 
feel  justified  in  forming  a  High  Class  for  one  or  two  pupils,  and 
there  are  seldom  more  than  that  number,  at  one  time,  for  whom 
snch  instruction  seems  desirable.  One  pupil,  a  semi^mute,  from 
each  of  the  last  two  classes,  graduating  from  the  Grammar 
Course,  entered  the  public  school.  Whenever  this  can  be  done, 
it  is  far  better  than  pursuing  the  High  Course  studies  with  those 
similarly  afflicted.  'Ihe  less  the  deaf  are  associated  with  each 
other,  and  the  more  they  mingle  with  those  in  normal  condition, 
the  better  for  them  in  every  way. 

About  a  year  since,  a  gentleman  from  New  York  who  was  vis- 
iting the  school  with  his  little  deaf  boy,  gave  us  twenty-five 
dollars  to  be  used  at  our  discretion  in  prizes  for  improvement  in 
lip-reading.  So  at  the  close  of  the  school  in  June  last,  there 
were  distributed  in  the  Primary  School  a  prize  of  three  dollars 
to  Thomas  O'Neill  of  Burlington,  Vermont,  and  one  of  two  dol- 
lars to  James  Grady  of  Lowell,  and  in  the  Grammar  School 
equal  amounts  respectively  to  Hettie  Langlcy  of  Epsom,  N.  H., 
and  to  Nellie  Hay  ward  of  Bridgewater,  for  improvement  in  lip- 
reading. 
2 
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fom  the  Jeannie  Lippitt  Fund,  Clement  Berry  of  Spencer, 
JJ^ived  a  prize  of  five  dollars,  and  William  Woodard  of  Marl- 

•  ^^^  of  three  dollars  for  improvement  in  penmanship  and  in 
Mith^H*  language,  and  Hettie  Langley  of  Epsom,  N.  H.,  and 
11  ^^S^^tou  of  Worcester,  received  respectively  ten  and  six 
dollars  for  improvement  in  articulation. 

8  the  reports  from  graduates  and  other  pupils  differ  very  lit- 
tle from  those  of  last  year,  it  is  not  thought  best  to  insert  them, 
bat  rather  to  give  the  space  to  the 

E8TIHATB8   PLACED   UPON   ARTICULATION  AND  LiP-BEADINO 
BY  THE  PaBENTS  OF  OUR  PUPILS. 

^™t  the  close  of  school  the  following  Circular  was  sent  to 
the  parents  of  all  pupils.in  school  the  past  year,  except  to  those 
of  one  little  girl,  who  was  here  but  a  few  weeks.  The  simplest 
language  was  used^  so  that  there  might  be  no  misunderstanding 
of  the  questions.  The  answers  are  given  below  in  full.  They 
are  arranged  in  the  order  of  classes,  beginning  with  the  youngest 
in  the  Primary  School. 

T  0  THE  Parents  of  the  Pupils  of  Clarke  Institution. 

Dear  Friends : — The  following  questions  are  sent  to  the  Par- 
ents of  all  our  Pupils,  and  we  are  anxious  to  have  a  reply  from 
every  family,  so  that  we  may  know  what  the  children  do  at 
home.  Will  you  write  tlie  answers  directly  under  the  questions. 
Please  tell  me  frankly  jupt  what  you  think. 
Yours  truly, 

H.  B.  ROGERS,  Principal 
Northampton,  July,  1883. 

1.  Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

2.  Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

3.  Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 

4.  When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 

5.  When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

6.  Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

7.  Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign  school  ? 
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i.-^Deaf  at  four  years ;  lost  speech. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Seldom  if  ever. 

Can  you  miderstand  what  he  sa jb  ? 

No. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 

Na 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  i 

A  few  words — not  many. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  i 

A  few  words— not  many. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Most  decidedly. 

Do  you  ever  wish  thet  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  if 

Never. 

n. — Partially  deaf  at  four  years. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  i 

Tes— very  much  more  than  he  did  last  year.  Seems  to  enjoy  his  ability  to  do  so. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 

Tes,  if  he  speaks  to  them  directly,  always. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  i 

Yea 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

Yee. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes.  It  has  increased  his  self-respect  and  renewed  his  life.  I  am  very  grate- 
ful to  you  alL 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  i 

No,  never.  Under  this  system  he  feels  his  difference  from  others  lees,  and  es- 
capes the  curious  attention  signing  in  public  often  attracts,  and  which  is  so  an- 
noying to  the  sensitive. 

UL—De^f  when  very  yotmg ;  no  speech. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
Yes,  my  child  does  talk  at  home. 
Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 
Yee,  I  can  understand  everything  what  she  says. 
Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 
Yes,  they  do  understand  her. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  i 
Yes,  she  does— everylMng  what  I  say. 
•  When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ( 
Yes,  she  understands  very  weU. 
Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 
Yee,  I  am  very  glad. 

Do  yon  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  i 
I  am  perfectly  satisfied  to  have  her  remain  in  the  school  she  is  in. 
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TV.-^Deaf  at  two  years;  lott  speech. 

Doee  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

Ye6,  we  can. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him. 

Yes,  they  can. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Yes,  he  does. 

When  others  speak  to  him  doee  he  understand  them  ? 

Somethings. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

I  cannot  be  thankful  enough. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No,  I  am  glad  I  sent  him  to  Northampton. 

v.^CongenUaUy  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  i 

Yes,  a  great  deaL 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 

Very  well  indeed. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 

Very  well. 

When  you  speak  to  her  doee  she  understand  what  you  say  f 

Almost  always. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  i 

Yes,  after  they  repeat  the  question. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  i 

Am  most  delighted.  I  truly  thought  that  it  would  be  impossible  ever  to  hear 
her  speak  as  she  does. 

Do  you  ever  wish  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 

I  do  not  regret  it  and  know  I  never  will,  because  now  I  can  understand  her, 
and  if  she  had  been  taught  by  signs  I  should  never  be  able  to. 

VI.— l>eq/  at  t%to  years ;  lost  speech. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  .' 

Yes. 

Oud  you  understand  what  she  says  / 

Yess  very  welL 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  i 

They  can. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  * 

YesL 

When  others  speak  to  b«r  does  she  understand  them  .' 

Yess  pretty  well 

Are  TOO  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  i 

Yes,  we  ar«  very  glad. 

Do  yoa  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  \ 

No,  indeed. 
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vn.—Deaf  ai  ten  month$. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  i 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

Yea 

Can  yoor  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him. 

Yes,  not  all. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  f 

He  understands  his  father  better  than  others. 

When  others  epeek  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

He  understands  the  Russell  boys.    They  are  next  door  neighbors  of  ours. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  i 

I  am  more  than  satisfied. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No.    All  our  friends  are  surprised  at  his  progress. 

ym. — Deaf  at  five  years ;  lost  tpeech. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  1 

Yes,  he  talks  a  great  deal 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

Yes,  I  can  understand  everything  he  says. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 

No,  my  friends  cannot ;  the  neighbors  can  sometimes. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Yes,  he  seems  to  understand  me  every  time  I  talk  to  him. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  miderstand  them  ? 

Yes,  he  understands  his  sister  best  of  any  one  that  talks  to  him  ;  he  can  say 
anything  she  asks  him. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  dpeak  i 

Yes,  I  feel  thankful  to  you  for  what  he  has  done  and  I  am  very  glad  that  he 
has  learned  to  talk  and  I  hope  that  he  will  do  better. 

Do  you  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  f 

No,  I  do  not    I  am  better  pleased  with  him  now  that  he  can  talk. 

UL^Congenital ;  partiaUy  deaf. 

Does  your  child  tails  at  home  i 
He  does,  so  that  we  can  undawtand  him. 
Can  you  understand  what  he  Mys  ? 
We  can,  very  plain. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 
The  most  of  them,  not  all 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 
He  does,  nearly  all,  not  quite. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  i 
Very  plain,  most  of  them. 
Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

I  cannot  express  my  joy  in  regard  to  it  , 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 
Not  for  a  moment  have  I  ever  thought  of  it    I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
what  you  are  doing  for  him. 
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x.—Congenital ;  parUdUy  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
She  does. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 
I  can,  pretty  much  all,  unless  she  gets  excited. 
Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 
Some  of  tiiem  can  understand  the  most  she  says  and  some  cannot. 
When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  ? 
She  does  if  she  hears  you.    She  does  not  always  understand  the  first  time 
speaking  to  her. 
When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 
I  think  she  does  if  she  hears  them. 
Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 
lam. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  signnschool  ? 
I  do  not    I  never  thought  that  was  the  place  for  her. 


ja.^CongenitaUy  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 

NotalL 

Can  your  friends  «nd  neighbors  understand  what  she  says  ? 

In  some  things  they  can. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Notaa 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

Sometimes. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  7 

Yes. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign  school  ? 

I  do  not 


zn.— Pea/  at  one  and  one-half  years. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 

Most  of  it 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 

Some. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  I 

Most  of  it 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

Some. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No. 
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xni.^Congenitally  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes. 

Can  you  undenrtand  what  she  says  ? 

Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 

Yes. 

When  yon  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Yes. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

Yes. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No. 


xiv.^Deaf  at  flfUen  montha. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 
Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 
Yes. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 
He  understands  nearly  all  that  is  said  to  him. 
When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 
Yes. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 
I  am  very  glad. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 
No,  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  has  made  at  the  Clarke  In- 
stitution. 


j:y. -^Congenital ;  partially  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

Yea. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 

Quite  well,  not  always. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Almost  always. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

Not  always. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes,  very  glad. 

Do  yon  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 

Na 
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xvh—Congenited  ;  partiaUy  deaf. 

Does  yoor  child  talk  at  home  ? 

She  does. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 

Yes,  it  is  very  seldom  I  cannot. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 

Not  very  welL 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  I 

Almost  always. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

Single  words  that  she  is  familiar  with. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Very  glad. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 

Never. 


xvn.— JDe^f  at  two  years  ;  lost  speech. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes,  my  child  talks  good  at  home. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

We  understand  almost  everything  he  says. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 

They  can  understand  a  great  many  words. 

When  you  speak  to  him  can  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 

He  can  understand  a  good  deal  what  we  say. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  be  understand  them  ? 

He  seems  to  understand  what  the  boys  say  to  him. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes,  we  are  glad  that  he  can  call  for  what  he  wants. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 

We  are  glad  that  we  did  not  send  him  to  a  sign-school. 


TVUL—CongenUaUy  Deaf, 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 
Very  well. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  / 
Yes. 

When  >ou  speak  to  him  does  he  imderstand  what  you  say  ? 
He  can  understand  quite  well. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  imderstand  them  ? 
He  can  understand  any  one  who  talks  plain,  quite  welL 
Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  i 
Perfectly  satisfied. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 
No,  and  I  feel  that  he  has  received  good  attention  from  his  teachers.  Cor  which 
I  am  very  grateful. 
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xuL^CongenitaUy  Deaf,' 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  i 

Shedoe& 

Can  yoa  understand  what  she  says  ?  • 

Ye& 

Can  your  friends  ajid  neighbors  understand  her  ? 

Yes. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  i 

Yes. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  i 

Yea 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  i 

Yes. 

Do  you  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 

I  do  not. 

XX.— 'Deaf  at  one  year. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

He  talks  most  of  the  time.    Sometimes  he  makes  signs. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  i 

We  can  understand  everything  he  says,  but  my  father  cannot  as  well. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 

They  can  understand  him  pretty  welL 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  I 

He  understands  most  everything  we  say. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

He  does  not  speak  much  to  strangers,  but  when  our  friends  speak  to  him,  he 
understands  them. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  i 

We  are  very  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 

We  never  wished  we  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school,  because  it  is  much  nicer 
for  him  to  learn  to  talk. 

xxL—CongenUally  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 
Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 
Yes. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  I 
Yes. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

Very  nearly  all.  If  not,  he  will  not  leave  them  until  they  do  understand  one 
another. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

I  am,  and  may  Qod  reward  you  all. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  i 

Na    I  think  you  have  done  your  duty  towards  him. 
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XJOL^Deaf  <U  two  and  one-half  year$ ;  Umt  9peech. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yet. 

Can  70U  ondentaod  what  he  says  ? 

Ym. 

Cao  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 

Tes. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Yea 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  und^vtand  them  ? 

Yes. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yea. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  he  had  been  sent  to  a  signHSchool  ? 

No. 


xxm.— Dec^  at  two  years  ;  learned  eome  langu<ige  through  Hp-rtading. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

He  does. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

lean. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  und^-stand  him  7 

They  can. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  9 

He  does. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

Some. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

lam. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 

I  do  not 


XXIV.— Dca/  at  one  and  three-quarter  years;  lost  iq>eech. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

He  talks  at  home. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  f 

We  can  understand  whathesaya 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 

They  undei'stand  him  very  welL 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 

He  understands  all  the  simple  words  of  one  or  two  syllables. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

He  understands  them  very  readily. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

I  am  very  glad  he  has  been  taught  to  speak. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 

I  am  glad  he  can  talk  instead  of  making  signs. 
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xxv.^Deaf  at  three  and  one-half  years ;  lost  speech. 

Doee  your  child  talk  at  home  f 
He  does. 

Can  you  uiiderBtaiid  what  he  says  ? 
lean. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  f 
They  can. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  9 
He  does. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 
He  does  understand  them. 
Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  9 
I  am  very  glad  he  has  been  taught  to  speak. 
Do  yon  ever  wish  you  had  s^t  him  to  a  sign-school  9 

Please  keep  him  there.  I  rather  he  would  stay  where  he  is  now,  than  go  to  the 
sign-school. 

xxvL— Dm/  at  one  and  one-third  years ;  lost  speech. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  9 

Yes,  he  uses  those  words  which  he  finds  we  understand,  very  often. 

Can  yon  imderstand  what  he  says  9 

In  part,  quite  well,  and  some  I  cannot. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  9 

Not  very  well,  with  the  exception  of  some  which  he  speaks  quite  plain. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  9 

I  have  difSculty  in  making  him  understand  what  I  say. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  9 

Not  very  well  He  understands  ladies  better  than  gentlemen,  and  children 
better  than  either. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  9 

I  am  entirely  satisfied  with  both  his  bodily  care  and  .  training,  and  his  im- 
provement from  year  to  year  is  very  apparent 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  assign-school  9 

The  advantages  of  this  method  over  the  sign  language  I  think  are  very  great, 
and  worth  the  time  and  perseverance  it  may  require  over  the  other.  I  could 
give  many  reasons  did  space  permit,  but  will  let  two  suffice.  Ist  The  mute  feels 
that  it  is  within  his  power  to  communicate  with  people  with  faculties  perfect, 
and  by  tiiat  link  he  is  associated  in  the  ordinary  business  and  social  life.  2nd. 
IVhile  the  sign  language  may  be  acquired  more  readily,  it  confines  the  social  re- 
lation to  a  very  few,  and  those  afiUcted  like  himself. 


xzvn. — Deaf  ai  three  years ;  lost  speech 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  9 

Tes,  she  talks  at  home. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  9 

Yes,  we  can  understand  what  she  says. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  9 

Yes,  our  friends  and  neighbors  can  understand  her. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  9 

Yes,  she  understands  what  we  say. 
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When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  underetand  them  t 
Tes,  she  understands  them. 
Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  t 
Yes,  Tery  glad- 
Do  yon  wish  that  yon  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  t 
No,  I  never  wished  that  I  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-schooL 

xxYtrL—Deaf  cUfour  months. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  9 
Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 
lean. 

Can  yoyr  friends  and  neighbors  understand  himj 
They  cannot  understand  everything. 
When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 
Yes,  he  does. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  I 
Not  always.    If  I  am  there  he  will  ask  me  what  they  say. 
Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  9 
I  am  very  glad. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 
No.    I  had  much  rather  he  would  go  there,  because  I  can  talk  to  him  almost 
everything,  and  I  think  he  will  talk  perfect  before  he  gets  through. 


I— Deaf  at  one  and  one-quarter  years. 
Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  f 
Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 
Yes. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  I 
Yes. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  9 
Most  every  ona 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  9 
Yes,  very  glad. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  9 
No.    I  would  not  have  him  talk  by  signs. 

xxJL—Dec^f  at  tiro  years  ;  lost  tpeec/i. 
Does  your  child  talk  at  home  9 
He  talks  a  great  deal. 
Can  you  understand  what  he  says  9 
Some  things,  and  others  by  the  help  of  signs. 
Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  9 

Yes,  but  not  so  well  as  myself.    They  are  astonished  at  his  saying  anylldng. 
When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understcmd  what  you  say  9 
A  great  deal  he  understands  of  what  I  say.    Suppose  they  must  be  words  be 
has  articulated  before. 
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Wben  others  speak  to  him  does  he  onderstand  them  t 
Not  so  well,  as  they  are  not  so  particular  to  speak  so  he  can  see  their  lips. 
Are  yon  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 
Tes,  lam. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-pchool  ? 
I  have  never,  and«  never  will,  as  I  never  expected  he  would  be  able  to  talk,  but 
only  to  use  signs.    I  am  agreeably  disappointed. 

xxzL  —Deaf  at  fifteen  months. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 
Most  always. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 
They  have  a  little  difficulty  sometimes. 
When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 
Tes,  better  than  any  other  person. 
When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 
Not  without  trying  to  speak  very  plainly. 
Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 
Tes,  I  think  it  a  blessing  from  Gk)d. 
Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 
I  never  should  have  been  so  thankful  if  I  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school    No,  I 
have  never  regretted  sending  him  to  Northampton. 

'Xxxn.—Deaf  at  one  and  one-haif  years. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Tes,  a  good  deaL 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

MostalL 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 

Not  as  welL 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  you  ? 

When  we  take  pains  he  does. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

Not  as  well,  because  they  take  no  pains  to  make  him  understand. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Tee,  very  glad. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No,  never. 

xxxm.— />ea/  at  eighteen  months. 
Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Tes,  although  he  likes  to  make  signs,  but  we  make  him  talk  all  we  can. 
Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 
Mostiy. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 
Perhaps  not  so  well  as  ourselves. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  f 
Mostly  he  does,  and,  with  a  little  writing  sometimes,  he  gets  along  welL 
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When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  i 

(Generally. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ?  « 

Very  much  so. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  ha*i  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 

This  is  a  hard  question.  If  he  could  learn  faster  of  course  we  would,  but  his 
mother  is  delighted  that  he  can  talk,  and  we  both  are  well  satisfied  with  his 
progress. 

XXXIV. —JDea/  cU  one  year. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  9 

She  does. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  i 

1  can  understand  sometimes,  not  always. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  I 

A  part  of  the  time. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Usually  she  does. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

Very  seldom. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  I 

We  are  very  glad. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 

I  do  not. 


TXXV.—CongenitaUy  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
Tes,  not  quite  so  plain  as  her  sister. 
Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 
Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 
Not  so  well  as  I  can. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  you  ? 
Yes,  every  word. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

Not  as  well  as  she  does  me.    Most  of  the  people  don't  know  how  to  talk  with 
them. 
Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  spea  k  ? 
I  am  more  glad  than  I  can  tell  you. 
Do  you  ever  wish  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  f 
I  never  have,  nor  never  shall. 

xxxvL— TThotty  deaf  at  two  years  ;  lost  speech. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  9 

She  talks  at  home,  and  can  hear  when  you  talk  very  loud. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  f 

Very  good. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 

Very  good.    She  talks  with  all  of  her  friends. 
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When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  anderstatid  what  you  say  I 

Yes. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

Yea 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No,  we  do  not,  she  improves  more  every  year. 

xxxviL— I>ec(^  at  two  and  one-half  yearn ;  lo$t  speech. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
Yes,  she  does. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 
We  can  understand  her  very  welL 
Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 
Not  so  well  as  we  can. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  ? 
Yes,  she  can  understand  very  welL 
When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 
Almost  as  well  as  when  we  do. 
Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  I 
Yes,  we  are  very  glad  and  thankful. 
Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 
No,  we  are  glad  she  is  going  to  the  Clarke  Institution,  and  we  are  very  well 
pleased  and  satisfied  with  her  progress  so  far. 

xxxvnL—CongenitaUy  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes,  most  as  well  as  I  can. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 

Yes,  without  any  trouble. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 

Yes. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Yes,  if  I  speak  to  her  in  the  right  way. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

She  does  if  they  speak  slowly  and  distinct. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

I  can^tteU  you  in  words  how  glad  I  am. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No,  I  never  have  ;  perfectly  satisfied. 


I — Deaf  atone  and  three-quarter  years. 

Does  yonr  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  I 

Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 

Bometimea 
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When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say ! 

Generally,  l^  movement  of  lips. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  f 

Sometimes. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 

Na 

JOM—CongenitaUy  dec^f. 
Does  your  child  talk  at  home ! 
She  talks  all  of  the  time. 
Can  you  understand  what  she  says  9 
All,  with  the  exception  of  a  word  now  and  then. 
Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  f 

They  can  understand  her  very  nicely,  some  of  them  ;  others  not  aU  her  words. 
When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  imderstand  what  you  say  ? 
She  understands  nearly  every  word  I  speak  to  her. 
When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  9 
When  they  speak  to  her  as  I  do,  she  understands  them  very  welL 
Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 
I  am  more  than  glad  ;  I  rejoice  from  the  very  depths  of  my  heart 
Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 
Oh  !  no  indeed  !  I  never  wish  that. 

XLi.— Dea/  between  eight  and  nine  years  of  age. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes.    We  think  he  does  well. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

Yes,  very  welL 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  I 

Yes  ;  we  send  him  on  errands  an3rwhere. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Yes. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

Yes,  he  seems  to  understand  all. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes,  we  are  very  glad. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  f 

No,  we  do  not. 

xiAL—CongenitaUy  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 

We  can  understand  most  all  what  she  says. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  miderstand  her  9 

Yes,  they  can  understand  her  very  well 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  9 

Yes,  she  understands  most  of  what  I  say. 
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When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

BometimeB,  not  all ;  she  understands  some  better  than  others. 

Are  jon  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

I  am  glad  she  can  talk.    I  think  she  does  very  welL 
.Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  f 
^o,  I  don^t  wish  I  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school.    I  am  well  pleased  with  the 
school  she  goes  to  and  the  method  of  teaching.    I  like  it  ever  so  much  better 
than  tiie  sign  teaching. 

JOHL^Deaf  at  two  af%d  one-half  years;  lost  speech. 
Does  your  child  talk  at  home ! 
Yes,  he  did  talk  quite  well  and  very  plain. 
Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 
We  understood  mostly  all  he  said. 
Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  f 
Tes,  our  friends  can  understand  what  he  said. 
When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  f 
He  can  understand  mostly  all  we  say  to  him. 
When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  f 

He  does  not  understand  strangers  as  well  as  he  does  his  own  family.    He  does 
not  like  to  talk  to  strangers.    He  is  a  little  shy. 
Are  you  glad  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  t 
We  are  very  glad  he  has  been  taught  to  speak. 
Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 
We  do  not  wish  that  he  had  been  sent  to  a  sign-school  t 

XUY.—Deaf  at  eight  morUhe, 
Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 
Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 
Some  words. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  f 
Some  words. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 
Scmie  words. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 
Yes. 

Do  yon  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 
No. 

XhY.—Congenitally  deaf. 
Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
He  does. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

I  have  but  very  little  trouble  in  understanding  all  he  says. 
Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 
Some  do,  and  some  do  not. 

VIHiea  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  9 
Re  understands  me  much  better  than  he  does  any  one  else. 
3 
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When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 
Some  he  can  imderstand  readily,  and  others  he  cannot. 
Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ! 
I  am  very  glad  he  has  been  taught  to  speak. 
Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  f 
No,  I  do  not    I  think  it  is  much  better  for  him  to  talk,  and  he  appears  much 
better  than  if  he  had  been  learned  by  signs. 


Does  your  child  talk  at  home  f 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 

Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  underHtand  her  f 

Almost  all  of  what  fhe  says. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Almost  every  word. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  undwstand  them  f 

Yes,  most  of  them. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  tau^t  to  qieak  f 

Yes,  very  glad  indeed. 

Do  yoo  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-echool  ? 

No,  I  do  not 

Does  your  cfaikl  talk  at  home  f 

Yee. 

Om  yoa  undenlaBd  what  she  says  f 

Yee. 

Ckn  your  frwoda  and  ndghbors  understand  her  I 

Ahmoet  every  word. 

Whra  yoa  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  f 

Y«^ 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

Nearly  every  word. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ! 

Yw. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  f 

No. 

XLVUL— I>»qr  a«  four  years;  lo9t  sp^eth, 

Doee  your  child  talk  at  home  * 

He  doe«  ;  calls  fur  tMngs  on  the  table,  and  talks  with  his  mother,  and  frieocfe 
ami  strangers  understand  him. 

Om  you  understand  what  be  says  ^ 

Perfectly,  in  nearly  all  h^  says. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  t 

Our  friends  and  neighbors,  also  strangers,  are  surprised  to  hear  him  talk  so 
well. 
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When  jou  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  yon  say  ? 

Nearly  all  we  say  to  hun. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  miderstand  them  ? 

Very  well,  if  they  speak  plainly. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes,  we  are  more  than  glad. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No. 


I.— Deaf  at  tvoo  year 9;  lost  speech. 
Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
Tes,  he  talks  weU. 
Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 
Yes,  we  can. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 
Well,  not  all  of  them,  a  few  understand  him. 
When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 
Yes,  with  a  few  exceptions. 

When  others  speak  to  him*  does  he  understand  them  ? 
Not  all  the  time,  unleass  he  is  well  acquainted  with  them. 
Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 
Yes,  we  are  all  well  pleased  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak. 
Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 
No,  for  if  we  did  we  could  have  sent  him  to  a  school  nearer  home. 

i^—Dtcif  at  three  and  one-eiaeth  years;  lost  speech. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  9 

He  does,  and  almost  constantly.    He  loves  to  talk. 

Can  you  miderstand  what  he  says  ? 

Very  well,  except  when  he  talks  too  fast. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  f 

Quite  welL 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  9 

We  can  usually  make  him  understand.  We  think  he  reads  the  lips  well  for  the 
time  of  instruction. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  9 

When  they  try  to  make  themselves  understood. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  9 

We  are.    He  always  rebelled  against  the  sign  system  and  wanted  to  talk. 

Do  you  ever  wish  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  9 

No.  We  are  not  certain  but  that  he  would  have  advanced  more  rapidly  by 
the  sign  s3rBtem,  but  there  is  too  wide  a  gulf  between  those  educated  by  this 
system  and  hearing  people.  We  think  the  '^  Visible  Speech  '^  system  is  the  one 
to  be  taught  for  the  satisfaction  of  both  parents  and  pupil. 

IL. —Pariiofly  deaf  at  seven  months. 
Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ?  ^ 

Yea 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 
Yes, 
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Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  f 

Yes. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Nearly  always. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

Yes. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No,  we  think  she  has  improved  very  much  during  the  last  year. 

UL—CongenUaUy  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes,  he  does  not  make  any  signs. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

Almost  everything. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 

Yes,  they  think  he  talks  weU. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Yes,  he  understands  almost  everyUiing  I  say  to  him  the  first  time  speaking  to 

hiyn. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

All  those  who  speak  slow  and  distinct. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes,  I  can  never  find  words  adequate  to  express  my  joy. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  he  had  been  sent  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No,  I  never  regretted  for  one  moment  that  I  sent  him  to  Clarke  Institution. 

lALL—Congenitdlly  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes,  she  talks  all  the  time. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 

Not  always,  but  usually. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 

Sometimes,  not  always. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  you  9 

The  greater  part. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

Often,  if  she  knows  them  well. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  spea  k  ? 

Yes. 

Do  you  ever  wish  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  f 

No,  I  do  not  like  signs. 

uv.—Deaf  at  fourteen  months  ;  lost  speech. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  f 
Yes,  she  articulates  all  the  time. 
Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 
Yes. 
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Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  f 

Yes,  very  well  indeed. 

When  yoQ  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Yes,  very  nearly  all  that  is  said  to  her. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  f 

Yes. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

I  am  Tery  happy  to  hear  her  speak  so  plainly. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No,  indeed. 

jjY.—CongenitaUy  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 

Most  all. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  I    - 

Very  welL 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  ! 

Yes,  almost  every  word.    I  think  she  has  learned  very  fast 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  9 

Yes,  sometimes,  not  all  times. 

Are  yon  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sigI^echool  ? 

No.    I  would  not  send  her  to  a  sign-school  for  no  one. 

LYL — CongeniUMy  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

fiOiedoes. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  9 

We  can. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 

Nearly  all  undta'stand  her. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  9 

Always,  or  nearly  so. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  9 

Always,  unless  it  is  some  man  with  a  heavy  moustache  that  covers  his  mouth. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  9 

We  are. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  9 

We  never  have. 

LYIL — Deaf  from  accident  at  thirteen  years. 
Does  your  child  talk  at  home  9 
Yee. 

Can  yon  understand  what  she  says  9 
Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  what  she  says  9 
Yes. 
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When  yon  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  yon  say  ? 

Not  alwajTs. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

Some. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign  school  ? 

No. 

LVin.— Dec^  at  two  years ;  lost  speech. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes,  very  much. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  9 

Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  f 

Yes. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Yes. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  9 

Not  always. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  9 

Yes,  very  glad. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  9 

No,  never.    I  think  it  is  much  better  to  learn  to  talk. 

Lix.—C<mgenUaUy  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
Yee. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 
Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 
Some  words  they  can  understand,  other  words  they  cannot 
When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  9 
Almost  always.    Some  words  I*have  to  repeat  a  number  of  times. 
When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

Not  very  welL    I  think  he  would  if  they  were  careful  to  speak  slowly  and 
distinctly. 
Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 
Yes. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 
No. 

Ui.—Deaf  at  two  and  two-tMrda  years;  lost  speech. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  9 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  9 

Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  9 

Yes. 
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When  yon  upeak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Most  of  tiie  time,  we  may  have  to  repeat  it  over  if  he  don't  catch  your  lips,  in 
case  you  have  moustache. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

Tes,  if  they  speak  to  him  in  a  proper  way.  He  cant  detect  strangers'  lips 
right  off,  if  they  dont  understand  how  to  speak  to  hinL 

Are  yon  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes,  it  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  signs.    All  my  family  can  talk  with 

him. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  9 

No,  and  if  I  had  to  send  him  again,  I  should  send  him  to  the  Clarke  Institu- 
Hont  as  I  never  expected  to  hear  him  talk,  when  I  sent  him  there.  Now  we  all 
can  understand  hiuL 

LXL — Deaf  at  t^ree  year$. 
Does  your  child  talk  at  home  I 

He  tries  to  avoid  doing  so,  except  when  alone  with  me  or  his  sister. 
Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 
Yes,  lean. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 
Not  very  welL 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 
He  does. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  9 
Not  always. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  9 
Yes,  I  am  well  pleased. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  9 
No,  I  never  did,  nor  never  will. 

uajL-^CongenitaUy  deaf. 
Does  your  child  talk  at  home  9 

Yes,  he  talks  a  good  deal.    The  neighbors  think  he  begins  to  talk  pretty  plain. 
Can  yon  understand  what  he  says  9 
Pretty  weU. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  9 
Pretty  well,  but  not  all.    The  neighbors  think  he  will  come  out  of  it. 
When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  9 
Pretty  well ;  sometimes  we  have  to  speak  once  or  twice. 
When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  9 
Pretty  well ;  sometimes  he  has  to  stop. 
Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  9 
Yes,  and  am  greatly  surprised  that  he  can  talk  so  welL 
Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  9 
No,  for  I  think  I  could  never  understood  him  at  alL 

uajL—Deaf  at  two  years;  lost  speech. 
Does  your  child  talk  at  home  9 
Yes. 

Can  you  imderstand  what  she  says  9 

I  can  always,  but  her  father  cannot.    She  generally  has  to  repeat  and  speak 
slowly. 
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Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 

Very  well,  if  she  speaks  slowly  and  is  careful ;  being  in  a  hurry  is  her  great 
fault 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  f 

Yes,  generally.  She  does  not  understand  her  father  so  well,  but  his  mooB- 
tache  interferes. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  f 

Fairly  well 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes,  decidedly. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No,  no  indeed,  and  if  none  but  ourselves  were  able  to  understand  her,  I  should 
gtiU  feel  glad  that  she  had  learned  articulation. 

'LUV.^Deaf  at  Jive  years;  lost  apeeeh. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  f 

Yes,  he  does. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  f 

Yes,  I  do. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  f 

Most  of  them  do. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Yes,  he  understands  every  word  I  say. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

Most  of  them  do. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes,  I  am  very  thankful  to  hear  him  speak. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No,  I  do  not  wish  to  have  him  sign. 


ixv.—ParHaUy  deaf  at  one  year. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him. 

Yes,  most  always. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  imderstand  what  you  say  f 

Yes,  we  sometimes  have  to  repeat  what  we  say. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

Most  always,  if  they  speak  distinctly. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

I  do  not  know  any  language  that  would  express  my  gratitude. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  asign-school  f 

No  I    No  1  1    NO  !  1 1 

hrvi,—Deaf  at  eight  months. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  f 
He  does. 
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Can  yoo  rmderstand  what  he  says  ? 
We  understand  him  in  everything  he  Bays. 
Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  f 
They  do  very  welL 

When  yon  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  f 
He  does. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 
He  understands  them  if  they  speak  slowly. 
Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

We  are  very  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak.    I  think  it  much  better 
than  sig^ns. 
Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-flchool  ? 
We  have  never  wished  so,  we  are  well  pleased  with  this  way  of  learning. 

i^XYJL—Deaf  <U  six  and  one-quarter  ymira. 
Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
Yea. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  f 
Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 
FarUy. 

When  youspeak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  f 
Not  always. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  f 
Very  often. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  f 
Very  often. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 
No. 

umiL^CongeniUdty  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
She  does. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 
I  can  very  readily. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 
Some  people  understand  nearly  all  that  she  8a.ys. 
When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  ? 
She  does,  much  better  than  ever  before. 
When  o^ers  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 
She  understands  readily  those  who  speak  their  words  plainly. 
Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  9 
More  so  than  I  can  tell  you. 

Do  yon  ever  wish  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  I 

Na    Nothing  whatever  would  induce  me  to  deprive  her  of  the  privilege  of 
conversing  as  otiiers  do. 

LznL— i>ea/  at  three  years;  lost  speecK 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
Tes,  she  talks  all  the  time. 
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Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 

Yes,  every  word. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 

Yes,  if  they  try. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  f 

Yes,  very  easily. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

Usually. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes,  indeed. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No,  indeed. 


iJOL.^Congenital;*particUly  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  i 
Bhedoes. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 
lean. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 
They  can. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  ? 
Usually  she  does. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 
Yes,  usually. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 
Yes. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 
No.    She  talks  freely  with  her  young  friends  and  relatives,  and  they  find  it 
easy  to  conmiunicate  with  her. 


— Deaf  at  two  and  one-half  years ;  loet  speech. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes,  but  he  wants  to  say  very  little  at  once,  and  he  wants  us  to  guess  the  rest, 
what  he  has  to  say. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

Sometimes  ;  it  depends  what  he  wants  to  talk  about ;  words  which  he  has  to 
say  very  often,  he  says  them  plain  enough. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 

Not  so  well  as  we  can  ;  they  are  not  used  to  his  ways  of  talking. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Not  always  ;  it  is  very  hard  sometimes  to  make  him  understand  by  our  lips. 
When  he  knows  what  it  is  about,  then  he  reads  the  words  quicker  and  easier. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

Yes,  he  does,  if  they  talk  very  slow  and  plain. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

I  am  very  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 

I  did  never  wish  to  send  him  to  a  sign-school,  and  dont  think  I  ever  wilL 
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Lzxn. — Deaf  at  one  and  two-thirds  years  ;  lost  sptsch. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  I 

Yea 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

Yes. 

C^an  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 

Sometimes. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 

Does  not  read  the  lips  very  well. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

Understands  some  persons  better  than  others. 

Are  yon  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Am  glad  of  what  little  language  he  has. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No. 


Lxzin.— Deaf  in  infaney. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  f 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  f 

Usually  we  can. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  f 

Usually  they  can. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  f 

Frequently  we  have  to  repeat  it. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  f 

Not  always  readily. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  f 

Na 


ULXTV.—Dtaf  ai  seven  and  one-half  years. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 

Very  readily. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 

Very  readily. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  f 

Not  readily— considerable  lip  motion  required. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

Very  readily. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Very  much  gratified. 

Do  yon  ever  wisli  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-eohool  ? 

Never. 
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i^xxv.— Partially  deaf  at  three  yeare. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  f 

Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 

Yes. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  f 

Yes. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

Yes. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  f 

Yes. 

Do  you  ever  wish  tiiat  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  f 

No. 


LXXVL— Dai^  at  four  yeart. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  7 

He  does. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

We  can. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 

They  can. 

When  you  speak  to  him  can  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 

We  have  no  trouble  to  make  him  understand. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

He  does  veiy  welL 

Are  you  glad  tiiat  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

We  are  veiy  glad. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  9 

We  do  not. 


LXXYiL— Ds^f  at  eight  months. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  f 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  9 

Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  f 

Pretty  well ;  the  more  they  hear,  the  better  they  understand. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  9 

Yes,  veiy  well  indeed. 

Wheu  othersspeak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  9 

Generally  speaking,  ye»-H9ome  exceptions. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  9 

Yes,  certainly. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  9 

Na 
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uocmL—Deaf  at  three  years ;  loti  tpeeoh. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

He  does  quite  welL 

Can  yoa  understand  what  he  says  f 

Tes,  nearly  alL 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 

Not  all  of  them. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  f 

He  does  by  speaking  veiy  slow. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  f 

Some  he  does  and  more  he  does  not. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes,  lam  thankfuL 

Bo  you  ever  wish  tiiat  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  f 

No,  I  am  glad  I  did  not. 

ixxnL^Deaf  cU  ft/ve  years;  retained  a  few  words. 

Does  your  child  l^alk  at  home  ? 

He  does,  and  is  asking  questions  continually  to  learn  more. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

We  understand  him  veiy  well  ^ 

Can  your  fri^ids  and  neighbors  understand  him  ? 

Some  of  our  friends  understand  him  better  than  others,  the  childi'en  under- 
stand him  too.  We  have  sent  him  to  the  store  for  butter,  milk,  eggs  and  other 
things,  and  different  clerks  understood  what  he  asked  for. 

When  >ou  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  f 

It  takes  longer  for  me  to  make  him  understand,  but  he  understands and 

very  quick. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

If  they  are  careful  to  speak  slow  he  does. 

Are  yon  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Tes  indeed,  every  day  I  feel  glad  to  think  he  can  speak  and  understand  so 
welL  Of  course  there  are  times  when  he  does  not  understand,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  repeat,  but  the  fault  is  as  much  with  the  speaker  as  with  him. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 

I  have  not  even  once  ^vdshed  he  had  been  sent  to  a  sign-school ;  his  family  and 
friends  cannot  understand  signs,  it  is  better  for  him,  for  he  can  always  make  his 
wants  and  wishes  known  through  qpeaking. 

Lxxx.— Dea/  at  five  years. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Always  talks  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  V 

Very  seldom  misunderstands. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him. 

Some  much  better  than  others. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  yon  say  ? 

8<nnetime8 1  have  to  repeat,  not  often. 

When  others  specdc  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

When  used  to  the  motion  of  the  lips,  can  read  them  much  better. 
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Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak.  ? 
Words  cannot  express  how  gratified  I  am. 
Do  70U  ever  wish  tiiat  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 
No,  never, 

JjXXXL—CongenitaUy  deaf. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 

Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 

Yes. 

When  you  qpeak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  i 

She  does. 

Wh^i  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 

Yes. 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Fery  glad. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 

Na 


Lxxxn.— Dsc^  at  five  years. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  he  says  ? 

Yes,  by  dose  attention. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  him  f 

Most  of  them  can. 

When  you  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  what  you  say  ? 

If  not  the  first  time,  he  generally  does  the  second  time. 

When  others  speak  to  him  does  he  understand  them  ? 

Yes,  he  understands  others  best,  that  is  his  brothers  and  sisters  and  mother. 

Are  you  glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes,  very  glad. 

Do  you  wish  that  you  had  sent  him  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No. 

ixxxuL—Deaf  at  four  years. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 

Yes,  she  talks  at  home  all  the  time  and  she  seldom  writes. 
Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 
Yes,  most  often,  but  she  sometimes  talks  too  fast 
Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  ? 

Yes,  they  most  always  do.    They  say  she  talks  very  much  better  this  summer 
thfl-T^  she  did  last. 
When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  f 
Yes,  every  word. 

When  others  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  ? 
Yes,  when  they  do  not  talk  too  fast,  or  talk  as  if  their  mouths  are  almost  ahut^ 
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Are  you  glad  tiiat  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  ? 

Yes,  I  am  very  glad  indeed,  and  am  very  thankful  that  you  have  succeeded 
in  making  her  talk. 

Do  you  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 

No,  I  never  wish  to  send  her  to  a  sign-school,  and  am  very  thankful  that  she 
went  to  your  school,  for  I  think  it  the  best  school  for  the  deaf. 


i^xxxiv.—Deaf  cU  four  and  one-half  years. 

Does  your  child  talk  at  home  ? 
Yes. 

Can  you  understand  what  she  says  ? 
Yes. 

Can  your  friends  and  neighbors  understand  her  f 
Generally— not  always. 

When  you  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  what  you  say  ? 
Gtenerally— not  always. 

When  otiiers  speak  to  her  does  she  understand  them  f 
Generally— not  alwaya 

Are  you  glad  that  she  has  been  taught  to  speak  f 
Yes. 

Do  yon  ever  wish  that  you  had  sent  her  to  a  sign-school  ? 
Na    Our  expectations  are  not  fully  realized,  but  we  prefer  the  method  pur- 
sued, to  that  adopted  at  HonrBchoois. 


These  inqniries  were  made  with  an  earnest  purpose  to  arrive 
at  the  truth.  Of  the  answers,  so  full  of  interest  to  us,  much 
could  be  said  if  space  would  admit.  In  some  instances,  a  higher 
estimate  of  children's  speech  and  lip-reading  is  given  by  parents 
than  we  could  give,  but  while  we  frankly  acknowledge  this,  it 
shows  us  that  even  faulty  speech  fias  value,  and  is  of  use  and 
comfort  in  these  homes.  While  every  allowance  is  made  for  ex- 
aggeration, the  result  of  the  whole  inquiry  is  such  as  to  give  us 
much  encouragement  and  hope  in  our  work.  Such  quiet  words 
as  those  of  the  mother,  who  in  answer  to  the  question,  "  Are  you 
glad  that  he  has  been  taught  to  speak,"  says  "  We  are  very  glad 
that  he  has  been  taught,  I  think  it  much  better  than  signs," 
carry  weight  with  them  to  those  who  know  that  she  has  two 
deaf  brothers  and  a  cousin   all  educated   by  the  sign  system. 
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She  knows  whereof  she  aflBrms.  Indeed,  the  feeling  of  all 
these  parents  seems  to  be  expressed  by  one,  and  as  we  qnote  his 
jnst  and  pointed  words,  let  them  emphasize  onr  own  deep  and 
unchangeable  conviction,  '*  There  is  too  wide  a  gulf  between 
those  educated  by  this  (the  sign)  system  and  hearing  people." 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRIET  B.    ROGERS. 

Northampton,  Oct.  8,  1883. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY, 


Primary  Course. 

Kindergarten  Exercises. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

Language. 

Arithmetic— (the  four  elementary  rules). 

Geography. 

Drawing. 

Common^  or  Oramniar  Course. 

Articulation. 

Language. 

Arithmetic  (mental  and  written)  through  interest. 

Geography. 

Manual  of  Commerce. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

Outline  of  Oeneral  History. 

Lessons  on  Oeneral  Subjects. 

Elements  of  Grammar. 

"        *'  Physiology. 

"        "  Zoology. 

"        ''  Botany. 

"        "  Natural  Philosophy. 

"        «  Physical  Geography, 
Drawing, — Object  and  Cast. 
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High  Course. 

Articulation  and  Elocutionary  Exercises. 

Arithmetic  (completed). 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Physiology. 

Zo5logy. 

Botany. 

Geology. 

PhysicalJGeography. 

Astronomy. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

History  (Ancient  and  Modern). 

Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Rhetoric. 

English  Literature. 

Political  Economy. 

Psychology. 

i  Cast. 
Drawing —  <  Instrumental. 

(  Crayoning  or  Water  Colors. 

In  order  to  graduate,  pupils  must  have  seyenty-five  per  cent,  in  the  semi- 
annual examinations  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  course. 


ORDER  OF  THE  DAY 

AT   THE    CLARKE    INSTITUTION. 


Rise, 6  A.  X. 

Breakfast, 6>^  a.  x. 

Boys  work  in  cabinet  shop, 7  to  8>^  a.  m. 

Devotional  Exercises, 8^  a.  x. 

School, 9  to  12  A.  M. 

Dinner,  12^  P.  M. 

School, 2  to  4  p.  M. 

Girls  sew,  larger  boys  work  in  cabinet  shop,      ....      4^  to  6%  p.  x. 

Snpper,  6  p.  x. 

Study-hour  and  prayers,  .       •     /  •        •        *       •       .      7X  to  8X  P.  M. 

Retire,  S^i  p.  x. 

The  younger  children  rise  at  6>^  a.  x.,  and  retire  at  7  p.  x. 

SUNDAYS. 

Attend  various  churches  with  teachers  and  attendants. 

Sabbath  school  lesson  and  reading  with  the  teachers  in  the  afternoon. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  attend  reUgious  service  conducted  by  one  of  the 

teachers  in  the  following  manner  : 
Scriptural  Invocation. 
Hymn. 
Prayer. 
Sermon, 

Extempore  Prayer. 
Hymn. 
Doxology. 
The  pupils  join  audibly  in  the  service. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institution  is  especially  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and 
semi-mnte  pupils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  pupil^s 
tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health, 
conduct,  manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  three  hundred  dollars  a  year ;  for  tuition  alone,  sixty-six 
dollars  ;  payable  semi-annually,  in  advance,  the  first  week  of  each  term.  No 
deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will  be 
made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pupU  toUl  he  cUlowed  to 
itithdraw  before  the  end  of  the  second  term  in  June,  without  weighty  rea8on9, 
to  be  approved  by  the  School  Committee.    The  contract  ie  for  the  entire  year. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  education 
of  its  deaf-mutes.  Children  aided  by  these  funds  must  remain  members  of  the 
school  until  dismissed  by  the  proper  authorities.  (See  State  Law,  back  of  title 
page.)  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds  for  the  aid 
of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need.  Forms  of  applica- 
tion for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth 
or  by  the  Institution.  There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each, 
with  a  summer  vacation  of  twelve  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at 
school.  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeed- 
ing year  made  as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of 
September.  None  will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully 
qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for 
tiie  term  in  which  they  enter. 

The  pupHe  must  bring  good  and  auffUsiefnt  dothing  for  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps.  A  small  sum  of 
money,  fwt  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal,  each 
term,  for  incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  H.  B. 
Rogers,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts,  with  a  stamp  for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be  made 
to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette  Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and  must 
bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had. 
The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning  ;  and  none  can  be  ad- 
mitted or  ret€uned  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mmd  and 
body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


A  REPORT  ON  THE  THIRD*  INTERNATIONAL  CON- 
GRESS FOR  THE  AMELIORATION  OF  THE  CONDI- 
TION OF  DEAF-MUTES,  AND  ON  EUROPEAN 
SCHOOLS  VISITED. 


To  ths  Corporation  of  the  Clarke  Institution : 

Gentlemen  :— In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith 
present  the  following  brief  reports  : 

The  Third  International  Congress,  to  which  I  had  the  honor 
to  be  your  delegate,  was  held  in  Brussels,  in  August  last,  Idth 
to  18th  inclusive.  You  were  also  more  ably  represented  by 
Mr.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  the  first  President  of  your  Board. 
Mr.  Hubbard  was  present  during  the  first  four  days  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  acted  as  Vice-President  of  the  English-speaking  Sec- 
tion.    He  was  succeeded  in  that  office  by  Dr.  I.  L.  Peet. 

The  president  of  the  local  committee  was  Canon  de  Haerne, 
whose  writings  on  the  education  of  the  deaf  have  made  made  his 
name  familiar.  He  was  chosen  President  of  the  Congress  by  ac- 
clamation,  and  Fr^re  Cyrille,  General  Secretary.  These  gentle- 
men are  the  heads  of  the  two  schools  for  the  deaf  in  Brussels. 
A  vice-president  and  secretary  for  each  nation  represented,  were 
also  chosen — England  and  America  being  considered  as  one — the 
ISnglish-speaking  section.  The  language  of  the  Congress  was 
for  the  most  part  French,  but  there  were  interpreters  for  the 
German  and  English  sections.     Naturally  the  members  of  the 

•The  lint  wm  held  at  Paris  in  1878  ;  the  teoond  at  MUan  in  1880. 
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Belgian  section  outnumbered  those  of  any  other  single  nation-  • 
ality,  and  as  these  were  with  few  exceptions  members  of  religious 
orders,  the  clerical  party  in  the  Congress  was  large.  The 
printed  programme,  which  had  been  sent  out  months  before  the 
meeting  of  the  Congress,  named  six  topics  for  discussion,  and 
asked  that  all  papers  be  sent  in  to  the  central  committee  at 
Paris,  so  that  abstracts  of  their  contents  might  be  prepared.  Such 
abstracts,  prepared  with  great  care  and  skill,  were  in  the  hands 
of  M.  Houdin,  ready  for  presentation,  but,  to  the  great  regret  of 
many,  only  a  portion  of  these  were  called  for,  and  none  of  the 
original  papers  were  read.  It  is  expected  that  these  will  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Report  of  the  Congress. 

The  question  of  systems  was  not  considered  at  this  Congress. 
All  discussion  was  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  judgment 
of  the  preceding  International  Congress  at  Milan,  in  1880,  was 
conclusive — i.  e. — that  Articulation  and  Lip-reading  should  be 
the  means  of  instruction  for  the  deaf.  There  were  a  few  pres- 
ent who  surely  have  not  accepted  that  decision  as  wise,  or  bind- 
ing, but  courtesy  and  motives  of  diplomacy  forbade  the  renewed 
discussion  of  this  question,  (not  named  in  the  published  pro* 
gramme),  in  a  body  whose  vote  would  have  been  a  repetition 
of  that  at  Milan.  The  great  body  of  this  Congress  were  advo- 
cates of  the  Oral  System.  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  France, 
Belgium,  and,  in  an  increasing  measure,  England,  are  now  to  be 
classed  as  such.  Our  own  Country,  though  having  every  advan- 
tage for  the  best  education  of  this  unfortunate  class,  is  slowest 
in  adopting  the  German  system.  Switzerland  and  Italy  adopted 
this  method  some  years  ago.  Canon  de  Haeme,  in  his  openinfi^ 
^^  address,"  pronounced  himself  an  adherent  of  the  cobibined  sys- 
tem. He  said,  ''The  Belgians  walk  with  the  French  in  their 
methods  of  educating  the  deaf — they  are  going  from  signs  to  the 
oral  system."  *'  The  present  contest  is  between  the  purists  and 
non-purists."  *'  Though  teaching  speech  by  speech,  the  natural 
gestures  brought  by  the  children  should  not  be  thrown  away.** 
''  Speech  and  speech  only  can  restore  the  deaf  to  society."  Inspec- 
tor General  Braiin,  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Belgium,  said, 
''Speech  alone  is  the  proper  method  of  educating  the  deaf. 
They  do  not  speak  because  they  do  not  know  how,  not  because 
they  cannot  speak."  M.  Le  Rochelle,  speaking  in  the  name  of 
M.  Pereire,  said,  "  France  at  first  admitted  a  manual  system. 
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but  in  the  last  few  years  has  given  preference  to  speech.  Milan 
conqnered  all  the  difficulties  against  it"  In  England,  certainly, 
a  great  movement  towards  the  Oerman  system  is  going  on.  The 
existence  of  two  schools  for  training  teachers  in  the  oral  method, 
and  the  transition  state  of  several  schools  are  proof  of  this. 
Ireland,  Holland,  Norway  and  Spaih  also  had  representatives 
present,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  advocates  of  this  system. 

The  First  Topic  discussed  was  the  necessity  of  organizing 
a  Normal  School,  or  a  Normal  Course  in  connection  with  an  In- 
stitution, as  a  training  school  for  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

A  very  positive  judgment  was  expressed  by  almost  every 
speaker  in  favor  of  a  special  preparatory  training  for  teachers  of 
the  deaf.  The  means  recommended  by  which  this  training  was 
to  be  accomplished  were  various,  some  urging  normal  classes  at- 
tached to  large  institutions  or  schools ;  some,  colleges  for  the 
training  of  teachers  with  small  schools  attached  as  model 
schools  ;  and  others  that  each  school  should  train  its  own  teachers 
in  its  own  class-rooms,  without  any  regular  course  of  normal  in- 
struction. M.  Snyckers,  head-master  at  Lidge,  Belgium,  said, 
"  Teachers  of  the  deaf  should  have  the  same  opportunities*  for 
training  as  teachers  of  hearing  children.  They  should  be  recog- 
nized by  the  government ;  until  this  is  so,  Normal  Schools  can- 
not be.  There  should  be  pensions  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  as 
for  teachers  of  hearing  children. "  Sig.  Fomari  of  Milan  said, 
**  Government  should  support  such  persons  in  their  work  until 
they  have  learned  in  their  own  or  some  other  country.  Every 
government  should  insist  that  every  teacher  should  be  instructed 
either  in  public  or  private  institutions  until  they  are  fitted  to  be- 
come teachers  of  the  deaf."  Herr  Walther  of  Wriezen  protested 
that  a  teacher  of  the  deaf  needed  as  much  training  as  a  teacher 
of  ordinary  schools.  He  should  have  (1)  a  certificate  of  ele- 
mentary education,  (2)  technical  training  in  a  school  for  the 
deaf,  (3)  governments  should  be  invited  to  see  these  points  car- 
ried out.  One  speaker  said  **  It  is  impossible  for  the  German 
mind  to  conceive  of  a  teacher  who  had  not  received  a  course  of 
training." 

The  Training  Colleges  or  Normal  Schools  at  Berlin,  Milan? 
and  the  two  in  England  at  Ealing  and  Fitzroy  Square,  London, 
were  frequently  alluded  to.  Dr.  Treibel  at  Berlin  and  Mr.  Van 
Praagh  at  Fitzroy  Square,  London,  have  classes  of  teachers  in 
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training,  in  connection  with  their  schools.  At  Berlin  the  Nor- 
mal Course  of  Instruction  occupies  two  years.  The  school  with 
which  it  is  connected  has  83  pupils  and  the  instruction  to  the 
student-teachers  is  given  wholly  by  the  Principal.  The  first  year 
of  the  course  includes  practical  articulation  in  the  younger 
classes,  the  difficulties,  and  how  to  overcome  them.  In  the  second 
year  the  students  give  instruction  in  the  presence  of  the 
Principal.  Herr  Treibel  said  that  such  students  should  be  train- 
ed as  teachers  one  or  two  years  in  ordinary  schools  before  begin- 
ning this  special  course  of  training.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Mr.  Einsey  in  allowing  me  the  reading  of  his  paper  prepared  for 
the  Congress,  I  am  able  to  give  the  course  of  instruction  pursued 
at  Milan  and  at  Ealing.  The  similarity  of  the  two  courses  will 
be  noticed,  but  Mr.  Einsey  did  not  know  of  the  existence  of  the 
College  at  Milan  until  after  the  Training  College  at  Ealing  un- 
derhisown  care  was  fully  established.  The  Italian  Training 
College  at  Milan  was  founded  in  1830 — re-formed  by  statute  in 
1863 — and  has  continued  regular  work  since  1866.  The  course  of 
instruction  is  nine  months.  The  Principal  gives  lectures  on 
Teaching ;  a  catechist  on  Methods  of  Teaching  Religion  ;  a 
medical  practitioner  on  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  especially  re- 
garding the  respiratory  and  vocal  organs.  Students  are  present 
at  lessons  given  by  the  teachers  of  the  separate  classes.  At  the 
close  of  the  scholastic  year  the  student  undergoes  an  examina- 
tion before  a  commission  chosen  by  the  Acting  Committee  and 
receives  a  certificate  signed  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Students  are  divided  into  boarders  and  day  students. 

The  Training  College  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  on  the  German 
System,  at  Ealing,  has  connected  with  it  a  school  of  about  twenty 
pupils,  divided  into  five  classes.  The  instruction  to  the  student 
teachers  is  given  wholly  by  the  Principal,  and  they  observe  the 
instruction  of  classes  during  school  hours.  The  curriculum  for 
these  students  is  as  follows: — 

First  Term  : — A  general  survey  of  the  condition  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  physically,  mentally  and  socially.  The  various 
methods  of  teaching,  with  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
claimed  for  each.  History  and  literature  of  such  teaching.  An 
exhaustive  examination  of  the  mechanism  of  speech,  and  the 
elements  of  sounds  employed  in  the  English  language. 

Second  Term  :— Anatomy  and  Physiology  having  direct  or 
indirect  bearing  upon   the  condition    of  the  deaf  and  dumb. 
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the  dumb  and  imbecile  ;  and  the  deaf,  dnmb  and  blind.  The 
various  systems  for  the  development  of  Articulate  Sound — its 
nature,  conduction  and  propagation. 

Third  Term. — The  construction  and  development  of  language. 
A  summary  and  recapitulation  of  the  year's  work. 

Some  remain  for  a  more  extended  course  occupying  a  sec- 
ond year.  A  thorough  examination,  both  oral  and  written, 
is  given  at  the  close  of  the  course.  The  Committee  of  Ex- 
amination consists  of  members  chosen  from  the  **  Society  for 
the  Diffusion  of  the  German  System  in  the  United  Kingdom," 
under  whose  auspices  the  College  works,  together  with  one  or 
two  members  of  the  medical  profession.  A  part  of  the  young 
ladies  in  course  of  training  are  allowed  to  reside  in  the  College 
and  to  assist  in  the  care  of  pupils  out  of  school  hours. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  relating  to  the  establishment 
of  Normal  Schools  or  Classes,  occupied  a  portion  of  two  days, 
but  owing  to  international  antipathies  and  lay  and  clerical  ani- 
mosities among  the  members  of  (-ongress,  it  was  at  last  closed 
without  attempting  a  decisive  vote.  Despite  this,  the  strong  ex- 
pression, by  a  majority  of  the  teachers  of  largest  experience 
present,  in  favor  of  most  thorough  general  and  technical  train- 
ing for  the  teachers  of  the  deaf,  may  be  considered  a  moral  de- 
ciision  in  its  favor. 

The  Second  Topic  was,  the  largest  number  of  pupils  that  a 
teacher  can  well  instruct  by  the  pure  oral  method — also  as  to  the 
employment  of  pupils  in  instructing  each  other.  In  regard 
to  the  first  part  of  the  question,  the  general  opinion  was  that 
primary  classes  should  if  possible  not  exceed  eight  or  ten  pupils, 
and  that  older  classes  should  not  exceed  twelve.  (A  prominent 
advocate  of  the  combined  system  expressed  in  private  conversa- 
tion the  judgment  that  these  numbers  sliould  not  be  exceeded 
under  any  method  of  instruction.)  The  Abbe  Tarra  said,  '*I 
have  no  special  ability,  but  I  can  teach  twelve  pupils  in  a  class, 
and  in  a  higher  grade  even  twenty.  I  would,  however,  advise 
that  younger  classes  should  not  exceed  eight  or  ten.  I  have 
tried  all  systems  and  find  the  pure  oral  the  best."  In  regard  to 
the  second  part  of  the  question  there  was  a  very  general  opinion 
that  the  deaf  should  never  teach  the  deaf.  One  teacher  re- 
marked, ''  To  make  the  deaf  teach  the  deaf  is  but  to  undo  our 
work."  Unanimous  votes  were  passed  declaring  the  judgment 
of  the  Congress  to  be  (1)  that  the  lower  classes  should  number 
not  more  than  eight  or  ten,  (2)  that  the  higher  classes  number 
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High  Course. 

Articulation  and  Elocutionary  Exercises. 

Arithmetic  (completed). 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Physiology. 

Zo5logy. 

Botany. 

Geology. 

PhysicalJGeography. 

Astronomy. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

History  (Ancient  and  Modem). 

Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Rhetoric. 

English  Literature. 

Political  Economy. 

Psychology. 

(  Cast. 
Drawing —  \  Instrumental. 

/  Crayoning  or  Water  Colors. 

In  order  to  g^radoate,  pupils  most  have  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  the  semi- 
annual examinations  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  course. 


ORDER  OF  THE  DAY 

AT    THE    CLARKE    INSTITUTION. 


Rise, 6  A.  M. 

Breakfast, 6^  a.  M. 

Boys  work  in  cabinet  shop,  7  to  8>^  a.  m. 

Devotional  Exercises, 8^  a.  m. 

School, 9  to  12  A.  M. 

Dinner,  12)^  p.  ic 

School, 2  to  4  p.  M. 

Oirls  sew,  larger  boys  work  in  cabinet  shop,      ....      4^  to  5^  p.  M . 

Supper,  6  p.  M. 

Stady-honr  and  prayers,       .  •     /  •        •        '       •       •      73^  to  8)^  p.  m. 

Retire,  8)^  p.  M. 

The  younger  children  rise  at  6>^  a.  m.,  and  retire  at  7  p.  ic 

SUNDAYS. 

Attend  various  churches  with  teachers  and  attendants. 

Sabbath  school  lesson  and  reading  with  the  teachers  in  the  afternoon. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  attend  religious  service  conducted  by  one  of  the 

teachers  in  the  following  manner  : 
Scriptural  Invocation. 
Hymn. 
Prayer. 
Sermon, 

Ebrtempore  Prayer. 
Hjrmn. 
Doxology. 
The  pui>il8  join  audibly  in  the  service. 
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dent  of  the  Congress  raled  that  it  mast  be  so  anderstood.  This 
excuses  the  seeming  egotism  of  three  members  of  a  section, 
which  at  that  period  numbered  but  four,  presenting  their  own 
names  as  the  American  Committee.  Frankfort-on- the- Main 
was  submitted  by  this  Commission  as  the  meeting  place  for  the 
Fourth  C'Ongress. 

The  Belgian  government  extended  every  possible  hospitality 
to  the  Congress.  The  King  attended  a  portion  of  one  of  its 
sessions,  expressing  his  interest  in  the  work  in  which  its  mem- 
bers were  engaged.  The  Minister  of  Justice  was  also  present  for 
a  short  time.  The  meetings  of  the  body  were  held  in  the  Palais 
des  Academies.  During  the  week  of  the  Congress  the  school  of 
Fr6re  Oyrille  in  Brussels,  the  schools  ut  Ghent,  Bruges,  and  Ant- 
werp were  visited  by  the  body  of  the  Congress.  An  exhibition 
was  also  given  on  Wednesday  evening  by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal 
Institution  under  the  care  of  Canon  de  Hearne. 

The  influence  of  this  Congress  may  be  expected  to  produce 
more  special  training  of  teachers  of  the  deaf,  greater  attention 
to  lip-reading,  and  in  some  sections  more  asylums  for  aged,  des- 
titute and  infirm'deaf-mutes. 


It  is  now  eleven  years  since  you  received  from  Miss  Sogers  a 
report  of  her  visit  to  European  Schools.  Within  this  time  great 
progress  has  been  made  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  abroad,  as 
well  as  in  this  country.  Therefore  a  report  of  a  few  schools  seen 
the  past  summer  and  autumn  may  not  be  without  interest.  I 
confined  my  visits  to  schools  on  the  Oerman  System,  knowing 
that  our  own  country  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  study  the 
French  System.  Fourteen  schools  were  visited;  five  in  England, 
eight  in  Germany,  and  one  in  Switzerland.  Four  schools  in 
Belgium  were  also  seen,  but  only  in  public  exercises  to  which 
members  of  the  Congress  were  invited  ;  all  were,  however,  oral 
schools  except  the  National  School  in  Brussels  under  Canon 
de  Haerne,  where  the  combined  system  is  still  retained. 

In  the  examination  of  German  schools  Miss  Hull — now  Lady 
Principal  of  the  Training  College  at  Ealing — accompanied  me. 
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We  selected  those  schools  which,  on  caref  al  inquiry,  were  named 
as  among  the  best ;  for  our  object  was  to  know  the  possibilities 
of  our  system  for  success,  and  not  to  see  what  failures  might  be 
covered  with  the  name  of  the  German  System.  I  cannot  doubt 
that  the  schools  of  which  I  shall  speak  are  superior  to  those  of 
of.  twenty  or  even  ten  years  ago.  I  was,  indeed,,  told  by  one  di- 
rector that  five  years  ago  the  pupils  of  the  school  of  which  he 
now  has  charge  were  making  signs  and  spelling  on  their  fingers 
— a  great  change  had  surely  taken  place  there.  Most  of  the 
teachers  in  these  schools  were  gentlemen  thoroughly  trained  and 
of  long  experience  in  their  work.  They  were  perfectly  familiar 
with  the  subjects  to  be  taught ;  confined  to  no  text-book  in  the 
class  room ;  using  concise,  careful  language— not  fragments  of 
sentences.  Sitting  or  standing  quietly  before  the  class  they  gave 
instruction  without  signs,  and  with  no  more  use  of  the  crayon 
than  would  be  seen  in  ordinary  school  rooms.  Their  manner  of 
speaking  was,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  perfectly  natural  and 
in  some  instances  very  rapid.  That  the  pupils  followed  this 
quiet,  rapid  speech  was  proved  by  their  ready  answers  to  ques- 
tions and  by  their  reproduction  ,in  writing  of  the  oral  lessons 
given  by  the  master,  as  well  as  by  their  intelligent  and  interested 
faces.  One  teacher,  whose  speech  was  more  rapid  than  that  of 
any  other  I  had  ever  seen,  was  in  the  habit  of  stopping  abruptly 
in  the  midst  of  a  sentence  and  designating  a  child  who  instantly 
repeated  what  he  had  just  said.  This  repetition  was  most  often 
required  when  an  unfamiliar  phrase  or  word  was  used.  The  ex- 
ceedingly rare  failure  of  his  pupils  to  repeat  his  words  was  an 
undoubted  proof  of  their  understanding.  The  excellence  of  the 
articulation  in  these  schools  wap  shown,  not  by  remarkable  speech 
in  a  few  cases,  but  by  a  uniform  intelligibility  which  made  it 
possible  for  foreigners  to  understand,  with  rare  exceptions,  all 
that  was  said.  On  leaving  three  of  these  schools,  I  asked  a  Ger- 
man lady  with  us  how  much  of  the  pupils'  speech  she  under- 
stood. In  two  cases  the  answer  was,  ''I  understood  all."  In 
the  third  case  the  answer  was,  **  There  was  one  child  whom  I 
could  not  wholly  understand.  I  had  no  trouble  in  understanding 
all  the  others."  The  speech  of  these  pupils  was,  in  many  cases, 
more  natural,  accent  and  emphasis  more  easy,  than  is  usually 
true  in  the  speech  of  the  deaf.  Zeal  for  mental  instruction 
seemed  never  to  make  these  teachers  forgetful  of  their  pupils' 
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speech.  Defective  elements,  nasal  and  high  tones,  all  were  cor- 
rected. The  result  of  this  unremitting  care  was  that  in  each 
higher  class  the  articulation  was  better  than  in  the  preceding 
one.  The  mental  development  of  these  pupils  seemed  fully 
equal  to  that  in  any  school  I  have  ever  seen.  The  causes  which 
produce  these  i^dmirable  results  seem  to  me  to  be  the  excellent 
state  of  discipline,  resulting  in  unremitting  attention  to  every 
word  of  teacher  and  pupil  throughout  the  entire  recitation  ; 
the  teaching  from  the  lips  alone  at  first ;  the  teaching  from  the 
lips^r^^  throughout  the  entire  course  ;  the  absence  of  signs,  the 
entirely  natural  manner  of  the  teachers'  speech,  and  with  these 
the  thorough  training  and  long  experience  of  the  teachers. 

In  regard  to  systems  of  language-teaching  employed  in  the 
German  schools  for  the  deaf,  reference  may  be  made  to  Herr 
Walther's  book  which  is  reviewed  in  the  Annals  for  October  of 
the  current  year.  A  growing  tendency  is  manifest  toward  a 
diminished  use  of  pictures,  and  an  increased  use  of  natural  ob- 
jects or  their  models.  If  possible  show  the  child  the  object 
itself;  if  not,  then  use  a  good  model,  and,  only  as  a  last  resort 
or  sometimes  as  a  reminder  of  the  object  previously  shown,  use 
a  picture.  We  saw  almost  no  individual  instruction  in  these 
schools,  except  a  limited  amount  in  the  youngest  class.  The 
work  was  class  work.  The  single  asking  of  a  question  or  giving 
of  a  topic  sufficed  for  the  entire  class,  and  its  members  were 
ready  to  answer  in  their  turn  without  repetition  of  question  or 
topic.  The  arrangement  of  desks  in  an  eliptical  form  with  the 
teacher  at  one  extremity,  enabled  the  pupils  to  see  the  lips  of 
each  other  as  well  as  those  of  the  teacher.  The  pupils  often 
corrected  each  other,  or  completed  recitations  begun  by  others, 
as  in  a  class  of  hearing  pupils.  The  desks  were,  in  general, 
made  of  such  shape  as  to  fit  closely  together  when  placed  in 
this  position.  In  some  schools  a  long  table  took  the  place  of 
these  desks — the  teacher  sitting  at  one  end  of  it.  Emphasis  was 
often  marked  by  a  tap  of  the  hand  on  the  table  or  on  a  child's 
shoulder. 

Two  opposing  opinions  are  held  by  the  directors  of  German 
schools  in  regard  to  the  relative  advantages  of  day  and  boarding 
schools.  Some  urge  that  the  pupils  are  best  separated  out  of 
school,  and  for  this  purpose  they  are  boarded  in  private  families 
— two  in  a  family — under  the  oversight  pf  the  Director.    Others 
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nr^e  that  it  is  better  for  the  pupils  to  board  in  the  institution  ; 
remaining  so  far  as  possible  under  the  supervision  of  the  teach- 
ers, out  of  school  hours  as  well  as  in.  Certainly  we  saw  piost 
excellent  results  under  both  systems. 

The  German  schools  were  in  session  six  days  of  the  week,  as 
they  are  in  the  ordinary  schools  of  that  country.  The  hours  of 
school  were,  in  general,  from  eight  to  twelve  and  from  two  to 
four.  In  one  school  the  morning  session  was  from  seven  to 
eleven.  Pupils  enter  at  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  and  remain 
eight  years.  The  largest  number  which  we  saw  in  any  class  was 
sixteen.  In  general,  classes  averaged  eleven  or  twelve,  being 
much  smaller  in  one  school  only. 

Schools  which  seemed  to  us  of  especial  excellence  were  those 
at  Schleswig,  Wriezen-on-the-Oder,  Hildesheim,  Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,  Cologne,  and  Riehen  in  Switzerland.  Other  schools 
were  named  to  us  as  excellent  which  we  found  it  impracticable 
to  visit.  We  especially  regretted  not  being  allowed  to  see  the 
school  atStade.  Had  I  been  familiar  with  the  Italian  language, 
I  should   have  visited  schools  in  that  country. 

At  Cologne  we  found  a  school  of  eighty-four  pupils  under  the 
care  of  Herr  Wcisswiler.  We  had  here  a  moat  thorough  test  of 
the  ability  of  the  pupils  to  read  a  stranger's  lips.  Mr.  Schdn- 
theil,  a  native  of  Germany,  now  principal  of  the  Jewish  Insti- 
tution in  London,  was  present ;  and  through  the  entire  day  he 
talked  with  the  pupils  in  different  classes,  sometimes  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  lesson,  but  often  on  other  topics.  Though  his  pro- 
nunciation differed  from  that  of  this  province,  the  pupils  read 
his  lips  with  very  little  diflBculty. 

In  the  more  advanced  classes  much  attention  was  given  to 
naturalness  in  speech.  The  Director  remarked,  '*  Unless  there 
is  smooth  speaking,  it  is  not  speaking  at  all."  In  the  lower 
classes  the  forms  of  language  were  taught  arbitrarily,  but  in  the 
higher  grades  we  heard  most  excellent  work  in  Grammar.  The 
drawings  of  these  pupils  were  very  remarkable  ;  many  of  them 
were  from  architectural  subjects. 

The  institution  at  Schleswig  is  under  the  direction  of  Herr 
Engeike.  It  contains  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  pupils,  in 
two  distinct  schools,  located  in  opposite  parts  of  the  town.  In 
the  lower  school  there  are  seventy-eight  pupils — forty-five  having 
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just  entered.  Daring  the  first  two  years,  the  children  live  at  the 
school,  being  under  the  care  of  teachers  oat  of  school  hoars. 
At  the  end  of  that  tin^e,  those  deemed  fit  are  promoted  to  the 
higher  department,  while  the  remainder  are  retained  in  the  low- 
er school,  bat  are  pat  oat  to  board  in  families.  Occasionally  a 
dishonest  or  vicioas  child  must  be  taken  back  into  the  institu- 
tion for  a  time,  and  later  given  another  trial  in  a  family.  The 
higher  department,  under  Herr  Kohler  as  head-master,  contains 
71  pupils,  all  of  whom  are  in  families  in  the  town.  Another 
peculiarity  of  this  institution  is  the  careful  classification  of  its 
pupils  according  to  their  mental  ability.  Each  ^:rade  contains 
three  classes,  (a)  brightest,  (b)  medium,  (c)  dull.  Teachers 
change  classes  every  hour,  especially  in  the  higher  grades.  We 
visited  every  grade,  noting  the  improvement  in  speech  and  lip- 
reading,  which  kept  pace  with  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
the  pupils.  I  shall,  however,  copy  from  my  note-book  only  some 
extracts  of  work  done  in  the  lowest  and  highest  grades,  though 
excellent  work  was  done  in  the  intermediate  ones. 

Glass  A  of  the  new  pupils  was  taught  in  great  part  by  Direct- 
or Engelke.  In  several  of  these  schools  the  Principal  taught 
the  entering  class,  and  in  almost  every  school  he  gave  a  daily 
Bible  lesson  of  an  hoar's  length  to  the  highest  class.  Great  care 
was  given  to  the  position  of  the  children  in  sitting  as  to  height 
of  seats  and  foot-rests.  The  class  had  been  three  weeks  in 
school.  They  were  giving,  from  the  teacher's  lips,  the  breath 
consonants  and  several  vowel  sounds.  No  written  characters  had 
been  given  them  as  yet.  Much  care  was  given,  in  the  training  of 
the  class,  to  close  attention  and  concert  of  action  in  everything. 
The  culture  of  the  voice  received  especial  attention.  Breathing 
exercises,  given  with  great  care,  occupied  a  portion  of  the  time. 
One  of  these  exercises  was  the  inflation  of  various  sized  bladders 
with  mouth  pieces  attached.  Another  teacher  was  preparing  the 
class  for  writing  by  drill  in  arm  and  hand  movements,  and  some 
practice  on  elements  of  script  characters.  Herr  Engelke  said 
that  he  usually  gave  a  class  from  forty  to  eighty  words  in  the 
first  six  months,  and  during  the  first  year  four  hundred  words; 
verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives  "taken  from  what  they  can  see." 
He  also  gives  a  class  in  its  first  year  drill  in  the  use  of  verbs, 
some  teaching  of  numbers,  drawing,  gymnastics,  and  needle- 
work for  the  girls. 
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Exercises  of  the  highest  grade  will  show  some  of  the  results 
of  six  years'  instruction.  The  oldest  class,  eleven  in  number, 
are  most  of  them  not  over  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  are  to  be 
retained  in  school  two  years  longer.  We  heard  their  second  les- 
son on  the  subject  of  percentage  in  mental  arithmetic.  It  was 
a  model  lesson  in  every  way.  Herr  Kohler  told  us  that  he  had 
excited  the  interest  of  the  class  in  the  subject  by  asking  them 
how  it  was  that  a  man  who  had  some  thousands  of  marks  might 
spend  constantly  for  the  support  of  his  family  and  yet  have 
something  left.  He  had  solved  the  mystery  for  them  by  explain- 
ing the  system  of  loaning  money  on  interest.  In  the  lesson 
which  we  heard,  he  reminded  them  of  this,  taught  the  word  per- 
cent, and  gave  them  problems  containing  it.  His  speech  to  the 
class,  though  distinct,  was  natural  and  rapid.  The  explanation 
of  the  subject  and  the  problems  given  were  in  ordinary  arith- 
metical language.  There  was  no  repetition  except  such  as  the 
subject  itself  demanded  ;  of  repetition  for  lip-reading  there  was 
no  need.  There  was  no  writing  during  this  recitation,  until,  at 
its  close, the  teacher  gave  the  symbol  for  per  cent.,  and  rapidly  put 
down  problems  for  home  study  which  the  pupils  were  to  copy.  Any 
error  in  articulation  was  corrected  at  once  ;  often  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  spelling  of  a  word,  as:—''  Shall  is  spelled  with  an  a, 
not  an  e."  However,  the  lip-reading  was  so  good  that  such  cor- 
rection required  no  perceptible  amount  of  time.  The  other  les- 
sons of  this  class  were  as  follows: — (The  figures  after  each  show 
the  number  of  hours  per  week  devoted  to- that  study.)  Bible 
History,  3  ;  Catechism,  3 ;  Reading  and  Language,  4 ;  Conver- 
sation, 2  ;  Arithmetic,  4  ;  Composition  2  ;  Grammar,  2  ;  Elocu- 
tion, 2 ;  History,  2  ;  Geography,  2  ;  Natural  Philosophy,  2 ; 
Natural  History,  2  ;  Dmwing,  2  ;  Gymnastics,  2.  We  saw  an- 
other class  of  this  grade  iu  a  recitation  in  history.  The  lesson 
for  the  day  was  the  story  of  Atilla  and  the  Huns.  Here,  too, 
there  was  no  repetition  for  lip-reading,  but  occasionally  because 
a  child  failed  in  an  answer.  To  one  child,  supposed  not  to  un- 
derstand what  was  said,  the  teacher  repeated  two  words  and  re- 
ceived the  quick  reply,  '*  I  know."  Each  new  proper  name  in 
the  lesson  was  written  on  the  blackboard  by  one  of  the  pupils ; 
this  was  the  only  writing  done. 

A  Norwegian  lady,  a  teacher  of  the  deaf,  familiar  with  Ger- 
man, visited  this  school  with  us.     She  conversed  readily   with 
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the  pnpils.  We  saw  one  boy  from  the  higher  school  make  a  sign 
or  two  on  the  street ;  aside  from  that  we  saw  no  sign  from  pupil 
or  teacher  throughout  this  department. 

The  Wilhelm-Angusta-Stift  Institution  is  situated  AtWriezen- 
on-the-Oder  and  is  under  the  able  management  of  Herr  Walther. 
It  is  not  yet  four  years  since  the  school  was  opened,  but  the 
work  has  no  appearance  of  newness  save  in  the  absence  of  ad- 
vanced classes.  The  school  numbers  ninety-three.  Thus  far 
each  teacher  has  retained  his  own  class  for  all  recitations,  bat 
Director  Walther  intends  that,  so  soon  as  there  are  higher  class- 
es, teachers  shall  teach  special  branches  ;  regarding  the  gain  in 
lip-reading  and  in  variety  of  language  as  fully  compensating  for 
loss  in  any  other  direction.  The  lip-reading  was  excellent,  and 
the  voices  of  the  pupils  exceedingly  pleasant  We  did  not  hear 
a  single  disagreeable  voice  or  an  unintelligible  sentence  in  the 
school.  Various  breathing  exercises  were  given  to  the  pupils, 
but  wholly  without  mechanical  aid.  We  were  much  pleased 
with  a  series  of  out-of-door  lessons  arranged  for  each  class.  In 
one  class  for  the  month  of  April  the  subjects  were,  spring  and 
spring  flowers ;  for  May,  The  river  and  fishing  ;  for  June,  birds 
passage,  butterflies  and  ants,  etc. 

All  the  work  of  the  institution  was  carried  on  in  a  most  sys- 
tematic manner.  At  the  close  of  each  recitation  teachers  enter- 
ed in  a  book  a  record  of  the  work  done.  On  the  first  Wednesday 
afternoon  of  each  month  a  conference  of  the  teachers  is  held,  at 
which  papers  are  presented  on  subjects  chosen  orassigned  ;  recent 
publications  belonging  to  the  literature  of  the  profession  are 
reviewed  and  any  matters  of  common  interest  are  discussed.  A 
record  of  each  meeting  is  kept  by  one  of  the  teachers,  who  acts 
as  secretary.  Each  year  some  one  of  the  staff  of  teachers  is 
sent  to  examine  one  or  more  of  the  best  schools,  and  bring  back 
a  report.  The  following  year  another  teacher  is  sent  to  other 
schools.  By  this  means  they  are  kept  well  informed  of  the  best 
methods  in  use.  Besides  the  superintendence  of  this  school, 
Herr  Walther  plans  and  inspects  the  work  of  twelve  teachers 
who  have  four  or  five  deaf  pupils  each  in  ordinary  provincial 
schools.  He  must  give  each  of  these  teachers  at  least  six  weeks' 
preparatory  instruction.  This  plan  of  having  a  few  deaf  chil- 
dren educated  in  schools  with  hearing  children  is,  I  understand, 
peculiar  to  this  small  section  of  Germany.    Herr  Walther  wholly 
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disapproves  of  it,  and  expects  that  these  pupils  will  soon  be 
removed  to  the  institutions. 

As  we  left  this  school,  a  German  friend,  wholly  unaccustomed 
to  the  speech  of  the  deaf,  told  me  that  she,  like  ourselves,  had 
understood  every  child  in  the  school.  Surely  this  was  a  thor- 
ough test; — two  persons  who  were  listening  to  a  foreign  language 
and  one  who  was  wholly  unused  to  the  spech  of  the  deaf. 

The  institution  at  ffildesheim  is  now  under  the  direction  of  Herr 
Rossler,*  formerly  of  Osnabruck.  It  contains  eighty  pupils.  On 
the  day  of  our  first  visit  we  found  most  of  the  classes  absent, 
having  gone  for  their  usual  fortnightly  out-of-door  lesson.  The 
following  day  we  were  present  at  the  recitation  of  a  class,  three 
and  a  half  years  under  instruction,  in  which  they  reviewed  this 
excursion.  They  had  seen  a  peasant  plowing ;  men  repairing 
the  road  ;  a  wind-mill ;  and  the  gates  at  a  railway  crossing  sliut 
down  while  a  train  passed.  These  proved  fruitful  subjects  for 
conversation,  and  the  basis  of  valuable  language  teaching. 

We  heard  Herr  Bossier  give  a  Bible  lesson  to  the  highest  class 
which  had  been  in  school  six  and  a  half  years.  The  subject  of 
this  lesson  was  "  The  Raising  of  the  Widow's  Son  at  Nain.*' 
The  pupils  had  Bibles  from  which  they  read  aloud  in  turn,  two 
or  three  verses  each,  until  the  story  had  been  twice  read,  then  all 
read  it  in  concert.  I  copy  from  my  notes  much  of  the  recitation 
which  followed.  **  Where  is  Nain  ?"  "  Nain  is  in  Palestine." 
''  In  what  part?  "  "  In  Galilee."  "  What  does  Nain  mean?  " 
The  pupils  did  not  know,  so  the  teacher  told  them  that  it  meant 
"  the  beautiful  "  or  **  the  delightful."  "  Nain  was  a  very  beau- 
tiful town  in  a  very  beautiful  situation.  Who  were  coming  out 
of  the  gate?"  **  A  crowd  of  people  with  a  widow."  •*  What  is 
a  widow?"  One  child  answered,  "A  woman  whose  son  is 
dead,"  but  others  immediately  corrected  him.  "Who  is  a 
widow?"  ** My  mother  is  a  widow."  **  Yes,  and  who  else?" 
**  My  mother  is  a  widow."  Several  children  were  named  whose 
mothers  were  widows.  "  This  woman  was  a  widow — her  husband 
was  dead  and  now  who  else  was  dead?"  **Her  only  son." 
*•  This  was  a  great  grief.  Her  husband  was  dead  but  still  she 
had  her  son  to  help  her,  now  he,  too,  was  dead — this  was  a 
great  affliction.     The  people  had  sympathy  with  the  poor  widow. 

•Berr  BOMlar  Is  the  author  of  a  Talaable  lertea  of  text-books  for  the  deaf. 
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They  were  carrying  the  young  man's  body  out  to  the  grave, 
for  the  dead  were  buried  outside  the  town.  This  crowd  of  peo- 
ple were  coming  out  of  the  town.  What  other  crowd  was  there 
near  the  gate?"  ^^  Jesus,  his  disciples  and  many  people  with 
him  were  coming  toward  the  gate."  **  Here  there  were  two 
groups  of  people ;  one  surrounded  the  dead  young  man ,  in  the 
other  was  the  Christ.  In  one  group  there  was  death,  in  the 
other— what?  "  "  Life."  "  In  whom  was  life  ? "  ''  In  Christ" 
**Yes,  death  and  life,  and  which  was  "stronger?"  "Life  was 
stronger."  "  Why  was  life  in  Jesus  to  conquer  death?"  "  Be- 
cause he  had  been  sent  by  God."  "Who  was  the  Prince  of 
Death?  "  "  Satan."  "  Who  is  the  Prince  of  Life?  "  "  Jesus.'' 
"  What  season  of  the  year  is  it  now?"  "  Autumn."  '*  How  do 
you  know?"  **The  leaves  fall  from  the  trees.  The  corn  is 
rip^."  **  Yes,  the  leaves  fall  because  they  are  dead — the  coru  is 
cut  down  because  it  is  ripe.  Death  is  in  nature.  The  seed  of 
death  is  in  the  tree.  All  things  in  nature  tend  to  death.  Maa 
has  death  in  him.  Why  is  death  in  man?"  "Because  of 
sin."  "  Life  is  in  Christ.  Why?  "  "  Because  he  is  above  na- 
ture." "  How  can  life  be  in  man?"  "  By  believing  in  Jesus." 
"  For  the  trees,  for  all  nature,  there  comes  a  springtime  ;  life  is 
in  them  as  well  as  death.  Nature  has  many  autumns,  many 
springs.  Man  has  but  one  spring.  Life  now  is  the  preparation 
for  that  springtime — a  spring  that  will  have  no  autumn — a 
life  in  which  there  will  be  no  pain,  no  grief,  no  loss  of  any 
kind — eternal,  everlasting  joy.  If  the  faith  of  Christ,  the 
seed  of  life,  is  in  us  we  shall  wake  to  this  spring.  If  that 
faith  is  not  in  us  there  will  be  eternal  woe.  If  the  seed  of  life 
is  in  us  there  is  no  more  death.  "  What  did  Jesus  say  to  the 
widow? "  "  Weep  not."  "If  we  said  weep  not  to  one  in  such 
grief  it  would  be  no  comfort,  but  Jesus'  word  was,  Why?"  "  Be- 
cause he  could  give  life."  "He  made  death  to  be  only  a  sleep. 
When  we  go  to  sleep  for  a  time  we  neither  feel  nor  know,  but  we 
wake  again.  Is  sleep  death? "  "  No."  "  But  the  death  of  the 
believer  in  Jesus  is  not  death  but  sleep — a  long,  long  rest. 
What  other  person  did  Jesus  call  to  life?  "  "  Lazarus."  "  Yes, 
and  another?"  "The  daughter  of  Jairus."  "What  did  he 
say  about  this  maiden?  "  "She  is  not  dead,  but  sloepeth."  "And 
to  Mary?"  "Thy  brother  shall  rise  again."  "  Yes,  and  *I  am 
the  resurrection  and  the  life  ;  he  that  believeth  on  me  shall  never 
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die.'  'The  sting  of  death  is  sin/  bat  Jesus  by  his  death  has 
taken  away  oar  sin — now  all  who  believe  in  him  can  say,  '  Thanks 
be  to  God  which  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.'  I  have  the  seed  of  death  in  me  by  nature.  You  have 
the  seed  of  death  in  ^ou  by  nature.  It  may  be  this  year,  next 
year  ;  in  childhood,  in  youth,  in  old  age.  We  cannot  tell  when 
death  will  come,  but  if  we  are  believers  in  Jesus  it  will  only  be  a 
sleep.  We  have  nothing  to  fear — there  is  no  fear  in  death  to  the 
believer.  What  did  Jesus  say  to  the  young  man?"  "Arise.*' 
*' What  did  the  young  man  do?"  "He  rose  up  and  began  to 
speak."  "What  did  Jesus  do? "  " He  gave  the  young  man  to 
his  mother."  The  class  were  then  told  to  read  the  passage  over 
to  themselves.  I  asked  if  they  were  to  commit  it  to  memory. 
The  Director  replied,  "  No,  I  do  not  believe  in  much  memo- 
rizing. If  the  children  are  thinking  of  the  words  they  are 
apt  to  forget  the  thought."  One  of  the  boys  was  then  called 
cm  to  repeat  the  story  in  his  own  language.  This  the  boy  did 
very  well.  During  the  lesson,  which  occupied  less  than  an 
hour,  the  director  sat  quietly  at  his  table  speaking  as  if  to  ai 
audience  of  hearing  pupils.  An  expression  of  deep  interest  was 
on  every  child's  face,  and  their  ready  answers  proved  how  closely 
they  were  following  his  words. 

We  saw  in  this  school  some  advanced  pupils  receiving  individ- 
ual instruction  outside  of  school.  One  boy  was  learning  French. 
A  young  semi-mute  girl,  anxious  to  pursue  the  same  studies  as 
her  hearing  sister,  was  studying  general  history  and  literature. 
At  Herr  Bossier's  request,  she  recited  to  us  with  accuracy  and 
good  expression  a  long  poem  of  Schiller's. 

At  Prankfort'On-the-Main  we  visited  the  now  well  known 
school  of  Herr  Vatter,  numbering  but  twenty-four  pupils  ;  all 
boarders.  Three  teachers,  one  gentleman  and  two  ladies,  assist 
Herr  Vatter  in  the  teaching  of  the  five  classes  into  which  the 
school  is  divided.  The  classes  number  two,  five,  six,  six,  and 
five  pupils  ;  the  first  and  second  at  times  recite  together.  We 
saw  here  very  rapid  lip-reading  and  speech.  The  Director  teach- 
es the  two  oldest  classes  several  hours  each  day,  and  to  them  his 
speech  was  so  rapid  that  it  was  only  by  the  closest  attention  that 
I  could  follow  him.  He  occasionally  turned  from  his  pupils  to 
speak  to  the  German  teachers  who  were  present  as  guests,  and 
the  change  from  intense  haste  to  natural  quietness  of  speech 
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was  very  noticeable.  No  child  was  allowed  to  speak  a  sentence 
except  in  a  rapid  continuous  manner,  and  with  strong  emphasis. 
This  made  his  pupils'  speech  less  monotonous  but  never  less 
intelligible. 

The  two  most  advanced  classes  were  stu<)ying  natural  philoso- 
phy, using  a  little  textbook  of  Herr  Vatter's.*  The  most  of 
these  pupils  had  been  in  school  but  four  and  one-half  years.  On 
the  second  day  of  our  visit  we  heard  a  lesson  on  the  equilibrium 
of  fluids.  The  Director  poured  water  into  the  largest  of  a 
set  of  glass  tubes  such  as  are  often  used  to  illustrate  this  subject, 
and,  watching  the  result,  he  drew  from  the  class  the  statement 
that  the  water  in  the  second  and  third  tubes  rose  to  the  same 
height  as  in  the  first.  After  a  little  talk  on  this,  he  asked  them 
for  illustrations  of  this  principle.  They  readily  gave  several — 
such  as  a  coffee-pot  and  the  Frankfort  water-works.  In  regard 
to  this  last  he  asked  them  where  the  water  came  from?  what  and 
where  the  reservoir  was?  size  and  location  of  the  main  water 
pipe  and  size  of  pipes  which  carried  water  from  the  main  pipes 
itito  the  houses?  What  makes  the  water  come  into  this  house? 
It  comes  itself.  Why?  etc.  A  hill  was  represented  on  the 
blackboard  with  the  reservoir  three-fourths  the  way  up.  A 
hoixse  was  placed  at  the  top  and  another  at  the  bottom.'  Ques- 
tions were  asked  as  to  the  carrying  of  water  into  each,  reasons  of 
failure  in  one  case  and  success  in  the  other.  The  case  of  capil- 
lary attractiou..  shown  with  another  set  of  tubes,  was  said  to  be 
an  exception  to  this  rule  in  regard  to  the  equilibrium  of  fluids. 
The  new  word  **  exception  "  was  taught  by  illustration.  Rapid 
questions  followed  Did  you  ever  hold  sugar  in  black  coffee? 
Yes.  What  did  you  see?  The  sugar  became  brown.  How? 
The  coffee  rose  in  the  sugar.  What  then  must  the  sugar 
have?  Tubes.  Have  you  seen  those  tubes?  No.  More  talk  of 
tubes  in  sugar,  sponge  and  blotting-pape)'  followed  and  the 
word  pores  was  given.  We  heard  these  classes  recite  a  lesson  on 
•*  The  rebuilding  of  the  Temple."  We  also  heard  lessons  in 
arithmetic.  For  direct  language  culture  they  were  studying  a 
poem  ;  explaining  figures  and  giving  the  meaning  of  stanzas  in 
prose.  They  were  also  reading  from  a  book  prepared  for  ordina- 
ry schools.     They  had  recently  made  an  excursion  to  the  6rin- 

•He  hat  published  several  other  excellent  books  for  the  use  of  the  deal  The  Organ 
is  also  puDlished  here. 
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denwald;  this  e^ccnrsion  they  reviewed  in  lop^  conversations. 
(Considering  the  length  of  time  these  children  had  been  under 
instrnction  we  thought  their  attainments  unusual. 

The  youngest  class  had  been  in  school  five  months.  Herr 
Vatter  taught  them  a  part  of  each  day.  His  work  with  this 
class  Wtis  done  without  slate  or  crayon,  and  consisted  in  the 
giving  rapidly  of  combinations,  words  and  short  commands; 
which  the  children  one  by  one  repeated.  They  showed  the 
meaning  of  these  words  either  by  pointing  at  the  object  or  by 
performing  the  action.  Afterward  the  words  used  in  this  lesson 
were  written,  being  read  from  an  assistant  teacher's  lips.  Qreat 
care  was  given  to  accent,  even  in  this  youngest  class.  The  next 
grade  higher  were  being  taught  emphasis  in  the  answers  to  ques- 
tions, by  the  simple  direction  that  they  were  to  emphasize  the 
one  word  or  words  which  answered  the  question  ;  as,  Who  gave 
you  the  book  ?  John  gave  me  the  book.  How  many  books  have 
you?    I  have/owr  books. 

We  saw  in  this  school  most  excellent  work  in  object  drawing 
and  flower  painting. 

The  school  at  Riehen*  is  perhaps  more  wjdely  known  than  any 
other  on  the  German  System.  It  attained  its  great  excellence 
under  the  lamented  Inspector  Arnold,  but  is  now  under  Herr 
Fraze.  Siehen  is  a  tiny  village  half  an  hour  by  carriage  from 
Basle.  This  school  contains  forty-six  pupils  in  four  classes.  The 
two  more  advanced  classes  are  under  the  care  of  two  young  men, 
the  two  younger  classes  under  the  two  saintly  women  who  have 
done  much  to  make  the  school  what  it  is.  These  four  teachers 
are  never  absent  from  their  pupils.  The  two  sisters  occupy  the 
bouse  with  the  girls,  and  the  two  young  nien  that  with  the  boys. 
They  teach  them  in  school,  superintend  their  domestic  work, 
their  study,  their  walks,  their  play,  and  care  for  them  at  night 
The  pupils  are  kept  closely  occupied,  but  a  spirit  of  happy  con- 
tent seemed  to  fill  the  place.  This  is  a  school  of  deaf  children 
without  signs.  Pupils  are  admitted  only  once  in  two  years. 
This  is  surely  one  way  to  lessen  signs.  The  new  pupils  in  the 
school  are  at  once  associated  with  talking  children.  We  saw  not 
one  sign  during  the  three  days  we  were  in  the  school  except  a 
few  among  the  children  in  the  new  class,  and  we  were  there  before 

•An  Aoooont  of  this  Bohool  br  Mr.  Greenberger,  may  be  found  in  the  Annals  for  Jan. 
1879  and  Jan.  18S0. 
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school  in  the  morning  ;  we  watched  thein  through  their  half 
hour  recess  ;  we  saw  them  at  their  work.  They  were  always 
talked  to  and  they  always  talked. 

In  the  school-room  the  discipline  is  perfect— constant  attentio^^ 
without  any  feeling  of  constraint.  A  most  noticeable  thing 
was  the  commendation  of  every  successful  effort,  especially  on 
the  part  of  those  less  capable  than  others.  Throughout  the 
school  much  concert  work  was  done.  Herr  Fraze  taught  the 
youngest  class,  aided  by  one  of  the  lady  teachers.  The  next 
higher  class  had  been  in  school  two  years  and  was  taught  by  the 
other  lady,  save  as  she  exchanged  classes  with  the  teacher  of  the 
oldest  class  for  an  hour  each  morning.  She  was  asking  her  chil- 
dren the  question,  "  What  can  you  do?"  This  question  had  been 
first  used  as  a  new  lesson  on  the  morning  of  that  day,  and  the 
children  gave  readily  these  answers:  "  I  can  eat."  "I  can  play." 
"  I  can  knit."  **  I  can  crochet."  The  question  was  first  given  by 
the  teacher,  then  repeated  in  concert  by  the  class,  then  answered 
by  one  child  after  another.  No  child  was  allowed  to  give  an 
answer  previously  given  by  another.  Afterward  all  took  their 
slates  and  each  wrot^  ten  sentences  beginning  with  ''lean." 
Then  the  teacher  said  "  We  will  go  in  the  garden.  We  will  ask 
the  bee  what  it  can  do.  We  will  ask  the  hen  what  she  can  do. 
We  will  ask  the  gardener  what  he  can  do."  They  crept  softly 
through  the  next  school-room,  but  once  out  of  doors  off  ran  the 
teacher  at  full  speed  and  the  children  after  her.  By  the  time 
we  had  reached  the  beehive  they  were  all  saying,  "  What  can 
yon  do?*'  to  the  bee.  Some  child  answered,  •*  The  bee  can 
sting."  All  in  concert  then  asked,  "  What  more  can  you  do?  " 
Another  child  answered,  "  The  bee  can  also  fly."  **  We  will  go 
and  see  the  hen.  We  will  ask  the  hen  what  she  can  do."  Away 
they  ran.  By  the  hen  house  they  said,  ''Hen  what  can  yoa 
do?"  "  The  hen  can  fly."  "  The  hen  can  walk."  " The  hen 
can  lay  eggs."  They,visitod  the  pig  and  questioned  it.  Then 
they  found  the  gardener  at  work  setting  stones  around  the  bor- 
ders. One  child  was  told  to  ask  the  gardener  what  he  could  do. 
He  was  too  much  embarrassed  to  answer  at  6rst,  but  he  soon 
gave  these  answers,  some  child  asking  the  question  each  time  : 
"lean  place  stones.  lean  water  flowers.  lean  spade.  I 
can  reckon."  The  teacher  told  one  child  to  ask  him  if  he  could 
also  sleep,  another  if  he  could  walk,  etc.     Then  all  said,  '^  I 
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thank  yon/'  ''  Farewell,"  some  shaking  hands  with  him.  The 
teacher,  too,  gave  him  her  hand  and  thanked  him.  Frederick, 
a  workman,  came  in  sight  and  they  ran  to  qnestion  him.  On 
the  way  they  passed  a  rosebush.  Off  came  a  twig  with  a  thorn 
on  it.  ''  That  is  a  thorn/'  the  teacher  said.  She  pricked  a  child's 
cheek  with  it,  then  asked,  **  What  can  the  thorn  do?"  They 
called  at  the  kitchen  and  questioned  the  cook  and  the  maid. 
Fran  Fraze  came  down  the  stairs.  The  children  were  much 
amused  at  her  reply  to  their  question,  **  I  can  sleep."  Cross- 
ing the  yard  they  stopped  by  a  spring  from  which  the  water  was 
running.  '*  Water,  what  can  you  do?"  **  The  water  can  flow." 
Passing  under  the  trees,  the  teacher  picked  up  a  leaf.  *'  Leaf, 
what  can  you  do?"  She  let  it  fall.  "The  leaf  can  fall." 
"  We  will  write."  They  ran  back  to  the  school-room  and  a 
repetition  of  the  same  was  begun.  "  What  can  the  bee  do?"  etc. 
Each  answer  was  repeated  in  concert,  then  written  by  the  chil- 
dren on  their  slates.  Close  attention  was  giyen  to  every  wgrd  of 
the  teacher  in  this  out  of  door  lesson.  A  part  of  the  verbs  used 
were  new.  This  class  were  just  beginning  a  simple  Bible  his- 
tory,* written  by  Inspector  Arnold.  Each  school  session  was 
opened  and  closed,  in  each  class,  with  a  prayer  of  only  a  sen- 
tence or  two,  asking  for  help  in  their  work.  During  this  prayer 
all  stood  behind  their  desks. 

During  the  summer,  when  in  London,  I  visited  five  schools: — 
the  training  college  for  teachers  of  the  deaf  on  the  Oerman 
System,  at  Ealing,  of  which  mention  has  been  made  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Brussels  Congress ;  the  school  and  training  college 
at  Fitzroy  Square ;  the  Jews'  Home  at  Walmer  Road  ;  Miss 
Hull's  private  school  at  Kensington,  and  one  of  the  classes  for 
the  deaf  under  the  London  School  Board.  These  are  all  schools 
upon  the  Oerman  System,  and  any  report  of  them  would  be,  to 
some  extent,  a  repetition  of  that  of  schools  already  reported.  A 
single  point  in  connection  with  the  Board  schools  seems  worthy 
of  being  named.  Many  of  the  pupils  in  these  schools  cpme  from 
the  poorest  and  most  degraded  districts  of  London,  and  from 
homes  not  worthy  to  be  named  as  such.  Mr.  Stainer,  the 
superintendent  of  the  School  Board,  has  established  homes,  near 
the  schools,  for  such  pupils.     In  these  homes  they  are  cared  for 

^Inspector  Araold  also  wrote  a  work  on  elementary  langnage,  an  English  translation 
of  which  would  be  of  great  value. 
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while  in  school.     I  understood  that  a  part,  at  least,  of  the  teach- 
ers also  lived  in  these  homes. 

A  most  kindly  reception  was  accorded  me  at  every  school  vis- 
ited, and  I  was  allowed  ample  opportunity  to  see  the  methods  of 
instruction  employed  and  to  know  their  results.  Especial  kind- 
ness was  shown  me  by  members  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion 
of  the  German  System  in  Great  Britain. 

Allow  me,  gentlemen,  in  presenting  this  report  to  tender  to 
you  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  your  kindness,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  the  generosity  which  sent  me  to  the  Congress  and 
among  these  schools  may  not  be  without  some  good  fruit.  What 
has  been  seen  surely  inspires  me  with  greatly  increased  confidence 
in  the  German  System.  Knowing  the  value  of  the  results  we 
have  already  attained  in  our  work,  I  look  for  still  greater  good. 

Yours  Respectfully, 
.  .  Carolinb  a.  Yale. 


APPENDIX   B. 


The  statistics  tabalated  on  the  following  pages  were  gathered 
to  use  at  the  recent  Congress  in  Brussels,  but  no  opportunity  to 
use  such  information  being  found,  it  is  thought  best  to  put  them 
in  permanent  form  in  this  Report,  as  they  may  be  useful  for  fu- 
ture reference.  The  Institutions  reported  are  those  given  in  the 
last  January  Annals.  With  a  single  exception,  very  courteous 
replies  were  received  to  the  circulars  of  inquiry  issued,  for  which 
thanks  are  due  the  Principals  of  these  Institutions. 
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(Chap.  300.) 
An  Act  Relatino  to  Dbaf-Mutrs. 
Be  it  Enactedy  dtCy  m  follows : 

SiCTiON  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  an  institation  or 
school  for  the  education  of  Deaf-Mutee  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or  school,  or  of 
the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  lApproved  May 
17,  1871.] 
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1867   1875 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867   1876 


Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  1867 


Theodore  Ltman, 
Horatio  G.  Kniqht, 
♦Joseph  A.  Pond, 
William  Claflin, 
"■James  B.  Conodon, 
Thomas  Talbot, 


0OBPOBATOB8   BY  ELECTION, 


Elected,    Retired, 
Joseph  H.  Converse,     1868       1870 
♦Jonathan  H.  Butler,  1868       1868 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  1868 

J.  Huntington  Lyman,  1870       1877 
Samuel  A.  Fisk,  1873 

Henry  Watson,  1875 


♦Charles  Delano, 
Edward  Hitchcock,       1877 
John  D.  Long,  1880 

William  P.  Strickland,  1883 
Franklin  Carter,  1884 


Elected. 

ReTd. 

1867 

1868 

1867 

1867 

1867 

1867 

1873 

1867 

1879 

1867 

Elected. 

MUtd. 

1877 

1883 

OsMYN  Baker, 

Harriet  B.  Rogers, 
Caroline  A.  Yale, 


TBMASUBEBH, 

Elected,    Retired,  Elected.    Refd. 

1867       1869       Lafayette  Maltby,       1860 


PRINCIPAL, 


ASSOCIATE  PBINCIPAL, 


STEWABn. 


Henry^J.  Bardwsll, 
Freeman  C.  Carver, 


1867 


1878 


1870 
1883 


1883 


•Deceased. 


fl^tp&xt  of  tht  ^otpjoivntijoin* 


To  the  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen  :  The  year  ending  Aug.  Slst,  1884,  has  been  one 
of  great  prosperity  to  the  Clarke  Institution.  A  greater  amount 
of  patronage  than  during  any  preceding  year  ;  exemption  from 
adversity  of  any  kind ;  harmony  of  feeling  and  faithfulness  of 
effort  on  the  part  of  employes  in  all  departments ;  and  increased 
success  in  educational  work,  have  been  its  characteristics.  The 
whole  number  of  pupils  has  been  95,  and  the  average  number 
91^.  Of  the  whole  number,  49  were  boys  and  46,  girls.  There 
were  in  the  Primary  Department  56  pupils,  and  in  the  Gram- 
mar Department  39.  Of  the  older  boys,  21  have  received  in- 
struction in  the  Cabinet  Shop  with  encouraging  proficiency; 
while  the  girls  and  younger  boys  have  been  taught  practical 
usefulness  in  such  ways  as  age  and  circumstances  would  permit. 
At  the  end  of  the  School  year,  five  pupils  graduated,  and  six 
others  were  withdrawn. 

Of  the  entire  School,  78  pupils  were  from  Massachusetts,  6 
from  Vermont,  3  from  Indiana,  2  from  Connecticut,  and  one 
each,  from  New  Hamphshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  Iowa,  Utah,  and 
Canada. 

The  School  expenses  proper,  for  the  year  have  been  $25,653.22, 
which  with  eight  more  pupils  than  during  the  preceding  year,  is 
less  than  the  cost  of  that  year  by  $1,544.28,  and  is  a  great  reduc- 
tion in  the  average  cost  of  each  pupil. 

The  number  entered  for  the  current  year  (1884-5)  is  95,  of 
whom  there  are  present  90  ;  44  boys  and  46  girls — in  the  Pri- 
mary Department  53  and  in  the  Grammar  Department  37. 

Our  finances  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.     Our  fund  at  the 
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SEVENTEENTH 


ANNUAL    REPORT 


OP    THE 


Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes 


AT 


NORTHAMPTON,  MASS., 


FOR  THE 


Year  Ending  August  31,   1884. 


NORTHAMPTON,     MASS.  : 

PRESS  OF  GAZETTE  PRINTING  COMPANY 

1884. 


(Chap.  300.) 
An  Act  Relating  to  Deaf-Mutrs. 
Be  it  Encuitedy  dbCy  as  follows : 

Section  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  an  institution  or 
school  for  the  education  of  Deaf-Mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or  school,  or  of 
the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Section  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  May 
17,  1871.] 


CLARKE  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF-MUTES, 


AT    NORTHAMPTON. 


MEMBERS    or  THE    COBPOBATION. 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  Northampton,  PrsHdmt. 

THOMAS  TALBOT,  Billerioa,  Vies  Pr6$i<Uni, 

JULIUS  H.  SEBLTE,  Amhent,  Vice  PreHcUnt, 

WILLIAM  P.  STRICKLAND,  Northampton,  Clerk  and  Auditor, 

GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  Boston. 

F.  B.  SANBORN,  Concord. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN,  Northampton, 

HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT,  Easthampton. 

SAMUEL  A.  FI8K,  M.  D.,  Northampton. 

HENRT  WATSON,  Northampton. 

EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  M.  D.,  Amhent. 

FRANKLIN  CARTER,  WUUamstown. 

TBKASZrBEB. 

LAFATBTTE  MALTBT,  Northampton. 

COMMITTEES    OF    THE    COBPOBATION. 
School    Committee, 


LEWIS  J.  DUDLET,  Chairman.    SAMUEL  A.  FISK. 
HSNBT  WATSON.  THOMAS  TALBOT. 


B.  G.  KNIGHT,  Chairman. 


Finance   Comtnittee, 
HENRT  WATSON, 
PBINCIPAL. 

KARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 


EDWARD  HITCHCOCK. 
JULIUS  H.  SEELTE. 


WILLIAM  ALLEN. 


INSTBVCTOBS. 

CAROLINE  A.  TALE,  Associate  Principal. 

ALICE  E.  WORCESTER,  Special  Teacher  qf  Articulation. 

ANNA  R.  LEONARD,  Aeeistant 

CLARA  W.  LATHROP,  Special  Teacher  of  Dratoinff. 


BUTH  WITTER. 
KATHARINE  FLETCHER. 
MART  A.  KATHAN. 
FANNIE  W.  GAWITH. 


MART  K.  STOWELL. 
RACHEL  C.  FISH. 
REBECCA  E.  SPARROW. 

STEWABn, 

FREEMAN  C.  CARVER. 


PANNT  K.  TOUNG. 

A.  JOSEPHINE  VINTON. 

EIZABETH  H.  BAKER. 


MATBON. 

HARRIET  O.  TALE. 

ASSISTANT   MATBONS. 

MART  SMITH.  CAROLINE  G.  PEASE. 

ATTENDANTS, 

MABT  N.  REED  FLORA  B.  COWLES.  MARL^M  B.  KENT.; 

SABAH  HASKINS.  EMMA  J.  PRESCOTT. 

MASTEB    OF  CABINET  SHOP, 

N.  B.  LUCLA. 

FABMEB,  ENOINEEB, 

BKUBEN  ROBINSON.  REUBEN  ROBINSON. 


Financial  Statement 

OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION, 
Foe  thb  Year  En^dino  August  31,  1884. 


RECEIPTS. 


From  the  Clarke  Fund,  $16,884.68 

•*        Lippitt  Fund,  30.00 

Whiting  Street  Fund,  60.00 

Green  Fund,  23.96 

"        State  of  Massachusetts,  14,500.72 

"        other  States  and  pupils,  3,697.65 

Farm,  Stable,  &c.,  681,96 


EXPENDITURES. 

CURRENT. 

For  Salaries  and  Wages,  $13,891.59 

"    Groceries  and  Provisions,  5,987.54 

"    Furnishing,  393.62 

"    Fuel  and  Lights,  3,546.17 

"    Repairs,  1,174.31 

"    Cabinet  Shop,  758.76 

"    Farm  and  Stable,  326.83 

"    School  Incidentals,  67.93 

"    General  Incidentals,  1,722.39 


SPECIAL, 

For  Street,  Green,  and  Lippitt  Funds,  $  88.96 

"    Interest,  475.58 

"    Prizes  from  Lippitt  Fund,  25.00 

**    Payment  on  Debt,  7,024.29 

"    Insurance,  396.00 
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$35,878.97 


27,869.14 


8,009.83 
35,878.97 


fl^tpovt  of  tlue  'Stintipnh 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution : 

GEirrLBMBN  : — The  Aijnual  Report  herewith  submitted  is  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1884. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  in  attendance  ninety-five  pu- 
pils varying  in  age  from  seven  to  nineteen  years.  The  average 
number  was  ninety-one  and  a  half.  Seventy-eight  were  fi'om 
Massachusetts,  six  from  Vermont,  three  from  Indiana,  two  from 
CJonnecticut,  and  one  each  from  New  Hampshire,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Iowa,  Utah  and  Canada.  Of  these,  fortynsix  were  girls 
and  forty-nine  boys.  Fourteen  were  semi-mutes,  only  three  of 
whom  could  read  when  they  came  to  school.  Ten  were  semi- 
deaf  ;  of  these,  two  used  connected  language  somewhat,  and 
one  other  could  probably  have  learned  language  through  her 
imperfect  hearing  had  the  parents  understood  that  this  was  pos- 
sible. The  remainder  of  those  classed  semi-deaf  would  never 
have  learned  to  talk  without  artificial  aid.  In  nine  other  cases 
a  slight  amount  of  hearing  exists,  varying  in  degree  from  the 
ability  to  distinguish  loud,  sharp  noises  to  that  of  recognizing 
two  or  three  vowel  sounds. 

During  the  year  there  were  admitted  ten  new  pupils  from 
seven  to  twelve  years  of  age.     A  former  pupil  was  re-admitted. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school,  seventeen  years  ago,  there 
has  been  no  death  of  a  pupil  during  the  school  term  until  this 
year.  In  April,  Bertie  Leeds,  a  day  pupil,  passed  to  his  rest. 
He,  at  one  time  attended  the  Horace  Mann  School,  but  was  too 
delicate  to  take  the  long  ride  from  his  home  which  this  necessi- 
tated.    Two  years  ago  his  mother  came  to  town  and  resided 
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near  this  school  that  he  might  come  here  as  a  day-pupil,  but  he 
was  too  frail  to  attend  much  of  the  time.  He  was  an  eager 
little  scholar,  and  an  interesting  and  affectionate  child,  who  had 
won  the  love  of  his  teachers  and  playmates.  All  religious  teach- 
ing seemed  to  have  for  him  a  deep  interest  from  the  days  of  his 
earliest  coming  to  school,  when  he  begged  morning  by  morning 
to  leave  home  long  before  the  appointed  time  lest  he  should  be 
too  late  to  "pray  to  God,"  to  the  last  weeks,  when  strength  that 
had  failed  for  every  other  work  was  gathered  up  that  he  might 
come  to  Sunday  School. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

During  the  year  there  were  fifty-six  pupils  in  this  school  from 
seven  to  seventeen  years  of  age.  Four  were  semi-mutes  and 
seven  were  semi-deaf. 

An  hour  daily  has  been  spent  by  each  class  in  special  exer- 
cises in  articulation  and  lip-reading.  Classes  have  had  instruc- 
tion in  letter  writing  and  in  drawing,  and  special  attention  has 
been  given  to  penmanship  and  gymnastics.  The  religious  in- 
struction of  this  school  has  consisted  of  a  short  daily  morning 
lesson  and  instruction  in  Sabbath  School. 

All  the  new  pupils,  ten  in  number,  entered  this  department. 

Nine  of  these,  Mary  Bradley,  Annie  Forrest,  Mary  Kelly, 
Celia  King,  Bertha  Marvel,  Cordelia  Tracy,  Mary  K.  Trainer, 
Henry  Luce,  and  Frank  Spaulding,  with  Catherine  Murphy 
and  Albert  Leeds,  who  were  in  school  a  part  of  last  year,  form- 
ed the  youngest  class,  or  class  E.  Soon  after  the  opening  of  the 
year,  three  of  these  pupils  left.  One,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
deaf,  was  pronounced  insane  by  medical  authority  and  was  dis- 
missed ;  another  was  ill  and  went  home,  and  the  third  was  so 
immature  that  his  parents  were  requested  to  take  him  home  for 
two  or  three  years.  The  death  before  mentioned  occurred  in 
this  class.  Thus  there  remained  but  seven  in  the  youngest 
class.  Among  these  was  one  for  whom  the  usual  work  of  the 
school  had  to  be  laid  aside  and  the  year's  time  devoted  entirely 
to  the  developement  of  the  understanding  through  such  Kinder- 
garten methods  as  could  be  made  available.  The  result,  it  is 
believed,  was  such  as  will  make  ordinary  school  work  possible 
for  this  child  in  future.     With  the  rest  of  the  class  the  first  two 
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or  three  months  were  given,  as  last  year,  to  learning  the  artic- 
nlation  and  lip-reading  of  elementary  sounds  and  combinations. 
Then  followed  the  learning  of  language,  always  spoken  before 
being  written.  They  learned  print  almost  entirely  in  leisure 
moments  in  the  school-room,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  they 
could  read  it  readily.  They  had  a  variety  of  exercises  in  simple 
language.  These  were  planned  especially  with  reference  to  lay- 
ing a  good  foundation  for  construction  ;  and  while  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  the  class  was  using  a  vocabulary  of  between  six 
and  seven  hundred  words,  the  greater  part  of  their  daily  work 
had  been  devoted  to  drill  upon  pronouns,  plurals,  different 
forms  of  the  verb,  etc.  The  children  therefore  had  become  able 
to  use  simple,  connected  language,  and  to  write  little  journals, 
letters  and  descriptions  of  objects. 

CLASS    D. 

This  class  consisted  of  eleven  pupils — Ella  Altham,  Alice 
Mullany,  Maria  St.  John,  Alice  Ware,  Carrie  Wordell,  Erving 
Cargill,  Charles  Morris,  George  Morse,  Patrick  McCormick, 
Samuel  Pavett,  and  'J'homas  Westropp. 

They  have  had  language  exercises  similar  to  those  of  the  E 
class  and,  in  addition,  have  written  descriptions  of  pictures,  have 
had  exercises  from  Peet's  Language  Lessons,  and  from  Reimer 
and  Wilkie's  Exercises  on  Pictures.  They  have  also  had  lessons 
in  numbers. 

CLASS   C. 

This  class  numbered  ten  pupils — Barbara  Ewig,  Lucy  Weeks, 
Nellie  Whitaker,  Charles  Carrigan,  Charles  Fahrenholz,  James 
Grady,  John  Melodey,  George  Richardson,  Mark  Ward  and  John 
Wheel. 

The  class  used  Ray's  Elementary  Arithmetic.  No  new  lan- 
guage exercises  were  added  to  those  of  the  preceeding  class,  but 
more  difficult  language  was  employed  in  every  part  of  their 
work. 

CLASS   B. 

This  class  contains  fourteen  pupils — Alice  and  Dora  Berry, 
Annie  Condon,  Hettie  Deyoe,  Agues  McSheehy,  Alma  Reynolds, 
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Clement  Berry,  Arthur  Clancey,  John  Kirby,  Willie  Potter,  Ed- 
ward Patnam,  Frederick  Shoughrow,  Rafino  Silva  and  Elmer 
Wood. 

The  exercises  of  this  class  have  been  similar  to  those  of  the 
preceeding,  bat  of  a  more  difficult  grade.  They  have  used 
Dudley's  Arithmetic  and  have  begun  geography. 

CLASS   A. 

This  class  of  ten  consisted  of  Bell  Harty,  Sarah  Gilboy,  Mary 
Mahoney,  Annie  Wordell,  Florence  Young,  Hermon  Graichen, 
John  King,  William  Mealy,  David  Quinn  and  Alfred  Bobbins, 

To  language  work  this  class  have  added  the  study  of  geogra- 
phy, Dudley's  Arithmetic  and  Latham's  Reader. 


GRAMMAR  AND  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

There  were  in  this  school  thirty-nine  pupils  from  twelve  to 
nineteen  years  of  age  ;  ten  were  semi-mutes,  and  three  were  semi- 
deaf.  Three  could  read  somewhat  when  they  entered  school. 
An  hour  a  day  has  been  devoted  to  special  exercises  in  articulation 
and  lip-reading.  The  exercises  of  this  school,  as  well  as  those  of 
the  Primary,  have  been  carried  on  more  exclusively  by  articulation 
and  lip-reading  than  in  previous  years.  Once  in  three  w^ks  the 
pupils  have  written  letters  to  their  homes.  They  have  had  semi- 
weekly  lessons  in  drawing  from  objects  and  casts.  Devotional 
exercises  have  been  held  each  morning  in  the  different  class 
rooms  instead  of  gathering  the  pupils  into  the  chapel  for  these 
exercises.  On  the  Sabbath,  classes  have  had  religious  service  in 
the  morning  and  Sabbath  School  in  the  afternoon.  The  pupils 
in  this  school  were  divided  into  five  classes. 

FIFTH   CLASS. 

This  class  was  promoted  from  the  Primary  School  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  year.  It  numbered  ten  pupils — Mary  Martin,  Alice 
McGee,  Jennie  Mitchell,  Lillian  Mowry,  Edna  Root,  George 
Chaffee,  Dannie  Gould,  Jeremiah  Hallissy,  William  Nichols 
and  William  Woodard. 

They  studied  arithmetic,  geography  and  Latham's  Reader, 
had  lessons  on  Reimer  and  Wilkie's  pictures,  exercises  in  spell- 
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ing  and  defining  words  and  in  forming  sentences,  in  grammatical 
symbols,  in  writing  descriptions  of  pictures  and  journals.  Some 
time  was  given  to  conversation,  to  items  of  news,  and  to  reading 
a  story  from  the  lips  to  be  reproduced  in  writing. 

FOURTH    CLASS. 

This  class  of  nine  pupils  consisted  of  Mary  Castle,  Clara 
Howson,  Hettie  Langley,  Hattie  Prizer,  Kellie  Thompson, 
Frank  Nolen,  Herbert  Pratt,  William  Smith  and  Thomas 
O'Neill. 

This  class  completed  the  study  of  Latham's  Beader,  studied 
arithmetic  and  geogi-aphy,  had  lessons  on  Reimer  and  Wilkie's 
pictures,  defined  words  and  foimcd  sentences  from  them,  had 
exercises  in  grammatical  symbols,  in  writing  descriptions  of  pic- 
tures and  in  giving  an  oral  journal.  A  sjiecified  time  was  given 
to  conversation,  to  items  of  news,  and  to  reading  a  story  from 
the  lips  to  be  reproduced  by  the  class. 

THIRD   CLASS. 

This  class  consisted  of  eight  pupils — Mary  Ames,  Nellie  Hey- 
ward,  Grace  Lendall,.  Arthur  Uiglcy,  John  Mountford,  Michael 
Murphy,  Albert  Weinhold  and  Wilfrid  Wise. 

They  •studied  arithmetic,  geography,  History  of  the  United 
States,  had  lessons  on  Keimer  and  Wilkie's  pictures  and  on  nat- 
ural objects  and  wrote  compositions.  Their  other  exercises 
were  much  like  those  of  the  preceeding  class,  but  of  a  higher 
grade. 

SECONJ)    CLASS. 

This  class  of  seven  consisted  of  Annie  Mullen,  Florence  Rich- 
ardson, Nettie  Pearl,  Barclay  Adams,  Henry  Corless,  Charles 
Poor  and  George  Zimmer. 

This  class  studied  arithmetic,  geography  and  grammar,  com- 
pleted Goodrich's  History  of  the  United  States,  had  exercises  in 
defining  words  and  forming  sentences,  and  in  reading  from  the 
lips  and  reproducing  accounts  of  persons  and  places.  Special 
time  was  also  given  to  newspaper  items  and  conversation.  Hook- 
ei'^s  Book  of  Nature  was  used  as  a  reading  book.  Compositions 
were  written  twice  a*  week. 
2 
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FIKST  CLASS. 

This  clsss  consisted  of  five  pupils — Edith  Houghton,  Etta 
Linoohi,  Edith  Shepherd,  Eugene  Bichsrdson  and  Carlton  Un- 
derwood. 

The  first  named  is  supposed  to  hare  been  bom  deaf.  The 
others  became  deaf  between  four  and  fire  years  of  age,  retained 
considerable  speech,  but  had  receired  no  instruction  before  en- 
tering here.  Among  the  ''Lessons  on  General  Subjects"  a  spec- 
ial effort  has  been  made  with  these  pupils  to  interest  them  in  the 
topics  of  the  day  by  means  of  the  daily  papers.  One  of  their 
regular  school  exercises  has  been  a  half  hour's  questioning  by 
one  of  the  class  (under  the  direction  of  the  teacher)  upon  the 
news  of  the  morning,  it  being  expected  that  the  others  would 
have  prerionsly  read  the  papers  and  would  thus  be  ready  to  gire 
intelligent  answers.  It  is  beliered  that  this  exercise  has  formed 
in  these  pupils  a  habit  of  reading  the  newspapers  and  of  reading 
them  with  discrimination,  which  will  be  of  lasting  benefit  to 
them. 

This  class  completed  the 

Comnumy  or  Chrammar  Course.  * 

Articulation. 

Language. 

Arithmetic  (mental  and  written)  through  interest. 

Geography. 

Manual  of  Commerce. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

Outline  of  General  History. 

Lessons  on  General  Subjects. 

Elements  of  Grammar. 

"        '*  Physiology. 

"        "  Zoology. 

"        "  Botany. 

"        "  Natural  Philosophy. 

"        "  Physical  Gteography. 
Drawing, — Object  and  Cast 
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Their  Oradaating  Exercises  took  place  in  counection  with 
public  exercises  of  both  departments  on  Jane  11,  according  to 
the  following 

Program. 

Prayer,  Rev.  Isaac  Clark. 
Introductory  Address,  by  the  President. 

Exercises  of  Primary  School. 

Exercises  by  the  Youngest  Class. 
Hymn  and  Refrain,  "Jesus  loves  me." 
Recitation,  **Once  there  was  a  little  kitty." 
Gymnastics. 

Exercises  of  Grammar  Schooh 

Recitation —  *  'America, " 

Composition,  "Wendell  Phillips,"  Etta  Lincoln. 

Composition,    "Celebration  of  Miss  Rogers' 

Fiftieth  Birthday,"  Edith  F.  Shepherd. 

Reading,  "The  Destruction  of  Sennach- 
erib," Eugene  H.  Richardson. 

Composition,  "The  Cincinnati  Riot,"    Eugene  H.  Richardson. 

Reading,  "The  Reaper  and  the  Flowers,"      Edith  F.  Houghton. 

Composition,  "Smith  College,"  Edith  F.  Houghton. 

Beading,  "Extract  from  Lincoln's 

Speech  at  Gettysburg,"  Carlton  J.  Underwood. 

Composition,  "The  Nihilists  of  Russia,"  Carlton  J.  Underwood. 

Recitation,  "The  Appeal  of  the  Children," 

Presentation  of  certificates. 

Presentation  of  prizes,  • 

The  Lord's  Prayer,  repeated  by  the  Pupils. 

Their  compositions  which  will  be  found  in  the  appendix  were 
written  without  suggestion  and  received  no  correction. 

No  pupils  pursued  the  High  Course  this  year. 

More  prizes  were  given  this  year  than  ever  before.  They  were 
awarded  to  Carlton  Underwood  for  best  work  in  the  cabinet 
shop,  to  Edith  Shepherd  and  Charles  Poor  for  improvement  in 
drawing  ;  to  Sarah  Gilboy,  Arthur  Clancy,  James  Grady,  George 
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Morse  and  Bufino  Silva  of  the  Primary  School  for  improve- 
ment in  ♦lip-reading  ;  to  Thomas  O'Neill  and  Henry  Cor- 
less  of  the  Grammar  School  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  im- 
provement in  lip-reading  :  from  the  Jeaunie  Lippitt  fund,  to 
John  King,  John  Kirby,  Willie  Potter  and  John  Wheel  of  the 
Primary  School  for  improvement  in  penmanship  ;  to  Ella  Al- 
tham,  Barbara  Ewig,  Annie  Wordell,  Charles  Carrigan  and 
Mark  Ward  of  the  same  school  for  improvement  in  articulation, 
and  to  Jennie  Mitchell  and  Albert  Weinhold  of  the  Grammar 
School  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  improvement  in  articula- 
tion. New  interest  and  pleasure  were  felt  in  the  distribution 
of  the  Lippitt  prizes  from  the  presence  of  Miss  Lippitt,  who 
this  year  presented  them  in  person.  Her  unusual  facility  in 
reading  the  lips  inspired  the  pupils  with  fresh  zeal  in  that  di- 
rection. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  successful  one  and  we  start  on  the 
new  year  with  fresh  courage  and  hope. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 
Northampton,  Sept.  30,  1884. 

♦The  lip-reading  prizes  were  from  a  friend  in  New  York  city. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Primary  Course. 

Kindergarten  Exercises. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

Language. 

Arithmetic— (the  four  elementary  rules). 

Geography. 

Drawing. 

♦  Common  or  Orammar  Course, 

Articulation. 

Language. 

Arithmetic  (mental  and  written)  through  interest. 

Geography. 

Manual  of  Commerce. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

Outline  of  General  History. 

Lessons  on  General  Subjects. 

Elements  of  Grammar. 

"        <<  Physiology. 

"        "  Zoology. 
"  Botany. 

"         '*  Natural  Philosophy. 

<<         €i  Physical  Geography. 
Drawing, — Object  and  Cast. 
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*High  Course. 


Articulation  and  Elocutionary  Exercises. 

Arithmetic  (completed). 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Physiology. 

Zodlogy. 

Botany. 

Geology. 

Physical  Geography. 

Astronomy. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

History  (Ancient  and  Modem). 

Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Rhetoric. 

English  Literature. 

Political  Economy. 

Psychology. 


Drawing — 


Cast. 

Instrumental. 

Crayoning  or  Water  Colors. 


*In  order  to  graduate,  pupils  must  have  seventy-five    per  cent,  in  the  semi- 
annual examinations  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  course. 


ORDER  OF  THE  DAY 

AT  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION. 


Rwe, 6  A.  M. 

Breakfast, e^A-H. 

Boys  work  in  cabinet  shop, 7  to  8>^  ▲.  M. 

Devotional  Exercises,  8^  a.  M. 

School, 9tol2A.lL 

Diniier, 12>^  P.  M. 

School,  2  to  4  P.  M. 

Oirls  sew,  larger  boys  work  in  cabinet  shop,     .       .       .  4^  to  5^  P.M. 

Sapper,  6  P.  M. 

Stody-hoor  and  prayers, 7)^  to  8>^  P.  m. 

Retire,  8}^  P.  IL 

The  younger  children  rise  at  6)^  ▲.  m.,  and  retire  at  7  p.  M. 

SUNDAYa 

Attend  varions  churches  with  teachers  and  attendants. 

Sabbath  school  lesson  and  reading  with  the  teachers  in  the  afternoon. 

The  more  advanced  pupils  attend  religious  service  conducted  by  one  of  the 

teachers  in  the  following  manner : 
Scriptural  Invocation. 
Uymn. 
Prayer. 
Sermon. 

Extempore  Prayer. 
Hymn. 
Doxology. 
The  pupfls  join  audibly  in  the  service. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institution  is  especially  adapted  for  the  education  of  semi-deaf  and  semi- 
mute  pupils,  but  others  may  be  admitted.  It  provides  for  the  pupil^s  tuition, 
board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel  and  lighta,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct, 
manners  and  morals. 

The  charges  are  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  ;  for  tuition  alone,  sixty-six 
dollars ;  payable  semi-annually  in  cuivance,  the  first  week  of  each  term.  No 
deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will  be 
made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pupil  wiU  be  allowed  to 
withdraw  h^ore  the  end  of  the  second  term  in  June^  without  weighty  reasons^ 
to  be  approved  by  the  School  Committee,    Ttie  contract  is  for  the  entire  year. 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  education  of 
its  deaf-mutes.  Children  aided  by  these  funds  must  remain  members  of  t^ 
school  until  dismissed  by  the  proper  authorities.  (See  State  Law,  back  of  title 
page.)  The  Institution,  also,  appropriates  the  income  from  its  funds  for  the  aid 
of  beneficiaries  from  Massachusetts,  according  to  their  need.  Forms  of  applica- 
tion for  the  State  aid  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Ck>nmion wealth 
or  by  the  Institution.  There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each, 
with  a  summer  vacation  of  twelve  weeks.  PupUs  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at 
schooL  It  is  desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding 
year  made  as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  Sep- 
tember. None  will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  quali- 
fied to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the 
term  in  which  they  enter. 

ThepupHs  must  bring  good  and  sufflrCient  clothing  for  both  summer  and  win- 
ter^  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles^  each  one  of  which 
s?u}uld  be  marked,  and  also  uHth  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps,  A  smaU  sum 
of  money,  not  less  than  five  doUars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal,  eadi 
term,  for  incidental  eaq>enses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  H.  B. 
Rogers,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  a  stamp  for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be  made  to 
the  Treasurer,  Lafayette  Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  msut  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and  must 
bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  Ust  of  the  diseases  they  have  had.  The 
Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and  none  can  be  admit- 
ted or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body, 
and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons. 
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COMPOSITIONS  OF  THE  GRADUATING  CUSS. 

(These  were  written  without  suggestion,  and  stand  uncorrected.) 


WENDELL  PHILLIPS. 

Wendell  Phillips  was  a  great  American  philanthropist^  and 
one  of  the  best  orators  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  bom  in  1811  in  Boston  Massachusetts.  He 
was  one  of  the  sons  of  John  Phillips,  the  first  mayor  of  Boston. 
At  twenty-four  years  old,  he  became  a  lawyer,  but  afterward  he 
gave  it  up  and  became  a  strong  anti-slavery  man.  He  made  a 
great  many  speeches  against  slavery.  His  audiences  were  almost 
always  very  large.  Those,  who  were  opposed  to  him,  insulted 
him  dreadfully.  He  went  almost  all  over  the  United  States 
making  speeches  against  slavery.  In  some  places  people  insult- 
ed him  as  much  as  they  could.  He  often  had  mobs  rising  up 
against  him,  but  they  could  not  stop  him,  he  went  on  making 
speeches.  When  the  war  came,  he  took  no  part  in  it  but  made 
eloquent  speeches  about  it. 

When  it  was  over,  he  turned  his  attention  to  others  who  need- 
ed help.  He  was  very  strongly  opposed  to  capital  punishment 
and  in  favor  of  women's  suffrage.  He  was  a  great  friend  of  Ire- 
land in  its  struggle  with  England. 

Mr.  Phillips  was  a  very  eloquent  speaker.  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier  considered  him  the  best  orator  in  this  country.  He 
often  compared  him  with  Demosthenes,  one  of  the  best  orators 
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in  this  world,  and  others.  He  made  his  first  speech  in  a  hall 
in  Boston.  Some  body  made  a  speech  about  Lovejoy  which  Mr. 
Phillips  did  not  like  at  all,  so  he  went  up  on  the  platform,  and 
there  he  delivered  his  first  speech.  His  best  speech  is  the  *^Lo8t 
Arts."  The  last  speech  which  he  made  was  at  the  unveiling  of 
a  monument  in  Boston.  After  that  he  did  not  make  speeches, 
but  wrote  books. 

Mr.  Phillips  had  a  wife  who  is  an  invalid.  He  always  took 
good  care  of  her,  and  wanted  to  outlive  her,  but  he  did  not.  He 
suffered  from  heart  disease  for  more  than  a  year,  and  died  a  lit- 
tle while  ago. 

He  will  always  be  remembered  by  the  world  as  a  great  philan- 
thropist and  one  of  the  greatest  orators  in  this  country.  His 
name  will  be  placed  with  all  the  great  men  who  were  willing  to 
give  up  their  lives  to  save  the  people  from  misery  and  improve 
the  condition  of  their  country. 

ETTA  M.  LINCOLN. 

May  28th  1884. 


SMITH   COLLEGE. 

Smith  College  is  a  college  for  women.  It  is  on  Elm  streets 
opposite  the  new  Catholic  Church  in  Northampton.  It  is  built 
of  brick  and  is  trimmed  with  stone.  Miss  Sophia  Smith  of  Hat- 
field, left  a  large  sum  of  money  in  her  will  for  the  founding  of  a 
college  for  women.  The  college  was  named  after  her.  It  was 
dedicated  in  1875.  Mr.  Seelye  is  the  present  president  of  the 
college.  Smith  College  is  one  of  the  best  schools  for  women  in 
the  United  States.  Young  ladies,  from  all  parts  of  this  coun- 
try, go  there  to  get  their  education.  I  have  an  impression  that 
about  fifty  students  graduate  from  the  college  every  year. 

The  Smith  College  grounds  contain  the  president's  house,  the 
art  gallery,  the  music  hall,  the  gymnasium,  and  several  cotta- 
ges, which  are  really  the  boarding  houses  for  the  students. 
There  used  to  be  an  art  gallery  in  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  col- 
lege, before  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery  was  built.  The  Hillyer  Art 
Gallery  was  begun  about  two  years  ago.     It  is  not  so  large  as  the 
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college.  Mr.  Hillyer  who  died  last  year  gave  the'money  for  the 
gallery.  It  was  named  after  him.  There  is  a  portrait  of  him 
in  one  of  the  rooms  up  stairs.  The  art  gallery  has  about  five 
rooms.  It  contains  statues  which  are  copied  from  the  ancient 
ones,  paintings  and  photographs.  We  have  been  to  the  art  gal- 
lery with  Miss  Fletcher  a  good  many  times.  We  have  seen  some 
works  of  art  which  we  have  studied  about.  Some  of  the  things, 
which  we  are  very  much  interested  in,  are  the  model  of  the  Par- 
thenon, the  statues  of  Demosthenes,  Mercury  and  Apollo  Belve- 
dere, and  the  painting  of  Socrates. 

There  is  a  large  painting  of  Socrates.  It  represents  that  he 
sits  on  his  bed,  talking  with  some  of  his  friends  who  are  around 
him,  just  before  he  takes  poison.  The  faces  of  his  friends  are 
full  of  sorrow. 

When  the  students  finish  their  college  course  many  of  them 
become  teachers  of  the  higher  schools 

Smith  College  is  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  female  colleges  of 
this  country. 

EDITH  F.  HOUGHTON. 

May  28,  1884. 


THE    CELEBRATION    OF    MISS  ROGERS'    FIFTIETH 

BIRTHDAY. 

For  about  three  weeks  we  talked  together  about  the  presents 
which  we  thought  would  be  beautiful  for  Miss  Roger's  birth- 
day. She  of  course  did  not  know  a  word  about  it.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  Grammar  School  wished  to  give  her  a  tree  which 
they  hoped,  would  grow  for  a  lang  time,  and  they  also  hoped 
that  it  would  remind  her  of  her  old  pupils  after  they  leave  here. 
They  also  wished  to  give  her  other  things. 

She  had  a  surprise  for  us  in  return.  We  did  not  know  any- 
thing about  it  until  the  day  before  her  birthday.  On  the 
eleventh  of  April  she  came  to  the  school-house  and  told  us  that 
we  should  have  a  holiday  the  next  day  as  she  wanted  us  to  have 
a  good  time  on  her  fiftieth  birthday. 

On  the  next  day  before  breakfast  some  of  the  girls  went  to  the 
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playroom  for  something  as  they  do  every  day  and  they  were  sur- 
prised when  they  found  a  picture^  hanging  on  a  wall.  It  was 
given  to  us  by  Miss  Rogers  as  a  present.  It  was  the  ''Found- 
ling girls/'  and  we  thought  it  beautiful.  Miss  Rogers  also  gave 
some  pictures  to  the  boys  and  Primary  children,  but  they  were 
not  the  same. 

At  breakfast  Etta  Lincoln  and  I  handed  a  glass  jar  and  a  bas- 
ket of  flowers  to  her  and  we  made  little  speeches  to  her.  We 
found  beautiful  gilt-lettered  invitations  from  her  on  our  plates. 
She  invited  all  of  us  to  a  reception  in  the  evening  from  half 
past  five  to  eight  o'clock. 

At  about  four  all  the  children  of  the  Grammar  School  went 
out  on  the  lawn  and  stood  before  the  tree  which  we  presented  to 
her.  The  Primary  children  stood  on  the  other  side,  looking  at 
us.  Carl  and  Eugene  held  the  tree.  Miss  Rogers  who  was  with 
some  people  from  town  at  the  school-house,  came  out  and  stood 
before  the  tree.  She  was  greatly  surprised  to  see  it.  Edith 
Houghton  went  before  her  and  made  a  pretty  speech  to  her. 
Then  Etta  •Lincoln  went  and  handed  her  a  book  which  con- 
tained the  names  of  the  children  who  gave  her  the  tree.  And 
after  that  every  child  went  and  threw  some  dirt  with  a  trowel  to 
the  roots  of  the  tree.  The  boys  who  held  the  tree,  threw  it  with 
a  shovel. 

Then  we  all  went  to  the  Clarke  Hall  to  give  Miss  Rogers  some 
more  presents  and  then  to  attend  a  reception  there.  We  all  sat 
down  and  the  Primary  children  went  before  her  who  was  on  the 
platform  with  some  other  people  and  presented  her  some  flowers. 
Then  one  of  the  little  girls,  aged  seven  years,  accompanied  by 
the  largest  boy,  went  before  her  and  made  a  speech  to  her.  Mr 
Dudley  afterwards  made  one  and  Miss  Fletcher  then  did  so 
about  the  picture  which  was  presented  to  Miss  Rogers  by  all  the 
ladies  of  the  Clarke  Institution.  The  picture  was  the  ''Return 
of  the  Mayflower"  and  was  on  an  easel  in  the  corner  of  the 
room  and  it  looked  very  beautiful.  There  were  about  three  ta- 
bles on  the  platform  with  vases  of  flowers  on  them.  Beautiful 
white  lilies  in  one  of  these  vases  were  from  Mrs.  Mitchell,  the 
mother  of  Lily  Mitchell. 

After  Miss  Fletcher  fiuished,  making  a  speech,  we  all  walked 
around  a  table  which  was  covered  with  our  supper  and  the  food 
was  arranged  beautifully.     Then  the  food  was  given  to  us  and 
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we  had  an  elegant  sapper.     After  we  finished  onr  sapper    we 
talked  together. 

Some  of  the  Primary  boys  and  girls  had  gymnastics  on  the 
platform  and  they  did  very  well.  We  left  the  hall  at  aboat 
eight  o'clock.  The  teachers  of  both  departments  and  some  of 
the  invited  guests  remained  with  Miss  Rogers  in  her  room  and 
they  had  tea  or  coflfee  there.  The  first  class  stayed  in  the  parlor, 
talking  together.  When  it  was  time  for  us  to  leave  it,  Edith 
Hooghton  gave  Miss  Rogers  fifty  kisses  on  her  cheeks. 

We  think  we  never  had  so  splendid  time  here  as  we  hud  on 
that  day.  We  devoutly  hope  that  the  tree  will  grow  to  bo  a  hun- 
dred years  old. 

EDITH  F.  SHEPHERD. 

May  29,  1884. 


THE  CINCINNATI  RIOT. 

The  Cincinnati  Riot  was  one  of  the  most  furious  riots  that 
ever  occurred  in  this  country.  It  began  on  the  28th  of  March 
and  ended  on  the  30th.  Bemer,  a  murderer  was  sentenced  to 
twenty  years'  imprisonment  on  the  28th.  The  people  of  Cincin- 
nati thought  that  the  sentence  was  unfair  and  that  Berner  ought 
to  be  hanged.  When  the  jurors  left  the  court  house  the  people 
hooted  at  them.  There  was  a  meeting  in  Music  Hall  about  the 
sentence  of  Berner.  The  hall  was  crowded  with  ten  thousand 
people.  When  the  meeting  was  put  off,  a  man  shouted  **To  the 
jail,  come  on,  hang  Berner."  About  two  hundred  men  followed 
him  to  the  jail.  They  made  an  attack  on  the  jail  to  get  Berner 
or  other  prisoners  and  hang  them.  The  mob  broke  the  front 
door  of  the  jail  with  a  timber.  Several  rioters  entered  the  jail. 
They  met  a  body  of  policemen  in  the  corridor.  About  seventeen 
rioters  were  arrested  and  locked  up  While  the  rioters  and  po- 
licemen were  fighting  in  the  jail,  a  body  of  militiamen  entered 
the  jail  from  the  court  house  through  a  tunnel.  The  soldiers 
fired  at  the  rioters,  killed  and  wounded  several.  The  rioters 
were  finally  driven  out  of  the  jail.  They  attempted  several 
times  to  set  the  jail  on  fire  but  the  jail  was  made  of  stone  and 
iron.  A  barrel  of  coal-oil  was  rolled  to  the  basement  of  the 
jail  and  set  on  fire  but  the  policeman  extinguished  it. 
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Early  in  the  morning  of  the  29th,  the  soldiers  marched  out 
of  the  jail  and  took  possession  of  several  principal  streets. 
Late  in  the  night,  the  people  gathered  again  and  made  an  attack 
on  the  court  house.  They  broke  the  windows  and  entered  the 
building.  Then  it  was  set  on  fire.  Criminal  papers  and  records 
were  burned.  The  firemen  did  not  put  out  the  fire  because  the 
people  did  not  let  the  fire-engine  come.  The  court  house  was 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  loss  was  about  a  million  dollars. 
A  public  library  was  also  burned.     The  loss  was  about  $125,000. 

The  city  was  in  confusion  on  the  30th.  There  was  some 
fighting  that  day.  Some  young  men  gathered  near  a  bridge 
and  throw  stones  at  it.  The  soldiers,  at  the  other  end  com- 
manded them  to  stop.  They  refused.  The  soldiers  then  fired 
at  them.  Several  men  were  killed  and  wounded.  The  Mayor 
telegraphed  to  the  Governor  of  Ohio  for  more  soldiers.  Several 
soldiers  arrived  in  the  night.  The  riot  ended  the  next  morning. 
Many  soldiers  were  sent  home  on  the  1st  of  April.  Another 
court  house  has  been  erected  at  the  jail  yard.  The  city  has 
been  quiet  until  now. 

EUGENE  H.  RICHARDSON. 

May  28th,  1884. 


THE  NIHILISTS. 

The  Nihilists  are  people  belonging  to  secret  societies  organ- 
ized in  Russia.  They  denounce  the  way  in  which  the  country 
is  governed. 

One  of  their  chief  objects  is  to  force  the  Czar  to  govern  Rus- 
sia according  to  a  constitution  instead  of  having  the  country 
ruled  by  one  man. 

Some  of  them  have  committed  various  attempts  to  take  the 
life  of  the  Czar.  Their  first  attempt  was  in  April,  1866,  in 
which  the  Czar  Alexander  II  was  fired  at,  but  escaped   unhurt. 

Since  the  organization  of  the  Nihilists  their  numbers  in- 
creased very  rapidly,  and  every  year  hundreds,  and  sometimes 
as  many  as  a  thousand  have  been  arrested  and  the  Russian  pris- 
ons are  full  of  them.  Many  have  been  banished  or  executed 
and  they  are  regarded  as  martyrs  by  their  brethren. 

The  number  of  Nihilists  in  Russia  now  is  unknown.     They 
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have  secret  agents  dispersed  all  over  Europe  and  are  ruled  by  a 
committee  whose  orders  are  obeyed  by  the  Nihilists  at  the  risk 
of  their  own  lives. 

In  1881,  a  conspiracy  was  made  by  the  Nihilists  to  kill  Alex- 
ander 11.  It  was  carried  out  on  the  13th  of  March,  when  the 
Czar  was  riding  in  a  carriage  in  St.  Petersburg.  Two  bombs 
were  used.  The  first  exploded  without  any  effect  upon  the 
Czar.  The  second  exploded  under  his  feet,  shattering  his  legs, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  life  almost  instantly.  This  act  roused 
great  excitement  almost  all  over  the  world.  The  murderers 
were  arrested,  tried,  and  of  course  they  underwent  the  heaviest 
punishment. 

Alexander  III,  a  son  of  the  preceding  Czar  came  to  the  throne. 
Before  his  coronation  a  plot  was  detected  to  blow  up  the.build- 
ing  in  which  he  was  to  be  crowned. 

Another  attempt  was  made  not  long  afterwards  to  kill  him. 
It  was  not  scccessful  but  the  assailants  succeeded  in  wounding 
him  in  the  shoulder. 

Many  of  the  students  in  the  Russian  Universities,  even  the 
soldiers  in  the  army  and  sailors  in  the  navy  have  been  arrested 
on  suspicion  of  being  Nihilists. 

The  worst  outrage  that  they  committed  since  the  attempt  to 
kill  the  present  Czar,  was  the  murder  of  the  Russian  chief  of 
police  who  met  his  death  in  a  horrible  manner. 

One  of  the  latest  acts  of  the  Nihilists  was  the  posting  of  hun- 
dreds of  placards  in  St.  Petersburg,  threatening  the  life  of  the 
Czar  if  he  would  not  grant  the  country  a  constitution. 

The  condition  of  Russia  now  is  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
f'rance  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  of  ^'1848." 

The  Nihilists  have  kept  the  country  in  constant  terror  and  it 
is  probable  that  a  formidable  insurrection  will  take  place  if  the 
Czar  did  not  take  measures  to  check  their  growing  power. 

C.  J.  UNDERWOOD. 
June  3,  1884. 
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(Chap.  300.) 
An  Act  Relating  to  Dbaf-Mutss. 
Be  it  Ehicustedt  dtc^  as  foUowa : 

SsonoN  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Ck)mmonwealth,  in  an  institution  or 
school  for  the  education  of  Deaf-Mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or  school,  or  of 
the  (Governor  of  this  Ck>mmonwealth. 

Section  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  iApproved  May 
17,  1871.] 
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AT    NORTHAMPTON. 


MBMBEBS  OP  THE  COBBOBATION, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLET,  Northampton,  PruidML 

JULIUS  H.  SBELTE,  Amherst,  Vic6  Presid49U. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN,  Northampton,  Vice  Present. 

WILUAM  P.  8TRICKLAKD,  Northampton,  Clerk  and  Auditor. 

GARDINER  Q.  HUBBARD,  Boston. 

F.  B.  SANBORN,  Concord. 

HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT,  Easthampton. 

HBNRT  WATSON,  Northampton. 

EDWARD  HITCHCOCK,  M.D.,  Amherst. 

FRANKLIN  CARTER,  WUliamstown. 

EDWARD  B.  NIM8,  M.  D.,  Northampton. 

TBBASUBBB. 

LAFATETTE  MALTBT,  Northampton. 

COMMITTBEH  OP  THE  COBPOBATIOX. 

School  Cofnmiitoe, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLE7,  Chairman,    EDWARD  HITCHCOCK.      WM.  P.  STRICKLAND. 

HENRY  WATSON.  JULIUS  H.  SEBLTE.  EDWARD  B.  NIMS. 

Pittance  ComtHittcc* 
H.  G.  KNIGHT,  Chairman.  HENRY  WATSON.  WILLIAM  ALLEN. 

PBINCIPAZ, 
•HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 
ilNBTB  UCTOBS. 
CAROLINE  A.  YALE.  AMoeiaU  PHnoipal. 
ALICE  E.  WORCESTER,  Speeial  Teacher  </  Artieulaiion, 
CLARA  W.  LATHROP,  Speeial  Teacher  qf  Drawing. 
RUTH  WITTER,  FANNIE  W.  GAWITH.        A.  JOSEPHINE  VINTON. 

•KATHARINE  FLETCHER.   MARY  B.  8TOWELL.  ELLA  SCOTT. 

ANNA  R.  LEONARD.  RACHEL  C.  PISH.  CAROLINE  B.  SERGEANT. 

MARY  A.  KATHAN.  REBECCA  E.  SPARROW.   ANNIE  L.  PISH. 

S1BWABI>. 

FREEMAN  C.  CARVER. 
MATBON, 

HARRIET  O.  YALE. 

ASaiSTANT  MATBONS, 

MARY  SMITH.  SARAH  H.  SMITH. 

ATTENDANTS, 

SARAH  HASKINS.  EMMA.  J.  PRESCOTT.  ANNIE  F.  NYE. 

FLORA  B.  COWLBS.  MABEL  SPARROW. 

MA8TEB  OP  CABINJST  SHOP, 

N.  B.  LUCIA. 
PABMEB,  ENQINEEB. 

REUBEN  ROBINSON.  REUBEN  ROBINSON. 


*  Absent  a  part  of  the  year, 
t  Two  named  in  the  list  acted  as  temporary  substitates. 
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BRMHII>BNTa. 

El^eUd.          BOired. 

GARDINER  GREENE  IIUBBARD,            1867              1877 

F.  B.  SANBORN,                                             1878              1888 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,                                      1883 

OOBPOBATOBS  BY  A€T  OW  INCOBIPOBATION. 

ElMUd.    IMired.                                                 Fleeted. 

Betd. 

*08iiTN  Baksr,               1807       1876       Theodore  Ltman,          1867 

1868 

William  Allen,             1807                   Horatio  G.  Knioht,       1867 

Lewis  J.  Dudley,          1867                   ♦Joseph  A.  Pond,           1867 

1867 

Julius  H.  Sbblye,         1867                   William  Claflin,          1867 

1873 

George  Walker,            1867       1876       ♦James  B.  Conodon,       1867 

1879 

Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  1867 


♦Thomas  Talbot, 


COBFOBATOBB  BT  BLBCTION. 


Fleeted  Retired, 

Joseph  H.  Ck>NYERBE,     1868  1870 

♦Jonathan  H.  Butler,  1868  1868 
F.  B.  Sanborn,                1868 

J.  Huntington  Lyman,  1870  1877 

♦Samuel  A.  Fisk,  1873  1884 

Henry  Watson,  1875 


♦Charles  Delano, 
Edward  Hitchcock, 
John  D.  Long, 
Wm.  p.  Strickland, 
Franklin  Carter, 
Edward  B.  Nims, 


TBBAaUBBBa, 


OsMYN  Baker, 


Xleoted 
1807 


BeUred, 
1860 


1867        1885 


Lafayette  Maltby, 


Mleeted. 

BeTd. 

1877 

1883 

1877 

1880 

1888 

1883 

1884 

1885 

Sleeted. 

Bet'd. 

1860 

Harribt  B.  Rogers, 


Caroline  A.  Tale, 


TBINCIBAL, 


ASaOCIATB  PBUiCIPAL. 


1807 


1878 


STBWABBS. 

Henry  J.  Bardwsll,     1870       1883       Freeman  C.  Carver,     1883 


"Deceased. 


'j^tpovt  of  iht  ^iir)iotatiott« 


To  the  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen:  The  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Clarke 
Institution  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 1885,  is  as  follows : — 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  95.  The  largest  number 
present  at  any  one  time  was  93,  and  the  smallest,  90 ;  boys  47, 
girls  46.  There  were  in  the  Primary  Department  64,  and  in 
the  Grammar  Department,  39 ;  boarders  90,  day-pupils  3. 
Seventy-five  were  from  Massachusetts,  four  from  Vermont,  two 
each  from  Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
Missouri,  and  one  each  from  Indiana,  Iowa,  Utah,  and  Canada. 

The  progress  of  the  School  is  believed  to  compare  favorably 
with  that  of  any  former  year.  The  entering  class  was  so  large 
as  to  necessitate  a  division,  and  the  attainments  of  one  of  the 
divisions  in  articulation,  lip-reading,  and  the  acquisition  of  an 
English  vocabulary  in  a  single  year,  were  in  no  wise  inferior 
to  those  of  the  preceding  class,  so  much  eulogized  by  visitors, 
while  the  other  division  was  not  far  behind.  Seventeen  of  the 
older  boys  have  been  instructed  in  carpent^fy  and  cabinet  work, 
and  more  and  better  results  have  been  achieved  than  during  any 
previous  year.  A  small  building  has  been  framed,  erected  and 
covered  almost  entirely  by  these  pupils,  and  work  has  been  done 
in  ash  and  black  walnut  furniture  which  would  be  creditable  to 
the  average  mechanic.  The  older  girls  have  assisted  in  light 
housework,  and  been  instructed  in  sewing. 

The  health  of  pupils  has  been  exceptionally  good,  but  there 
was  some  illness  among  teachers  particularly  in  February  and 
March  ;  and  the  Principal  of  this  Institution  has  been  subject 
to  enforced  absence  during  most  of  the  past  year.     By  reason 
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of  a  bronchial  infirmity  occasionally  troublesome  for  thirty 
years  past,  she  was  professionally  advised  to  relinquish  labor 
temporarily,  and  to  seek  recuperation  in  the  bracing  atmosphere 
of  Colorado.  The  effect  has  been  highly  encouraging,  and  it  is 
the  opinion  of  her  medical  advisers  that  another  year's  residence 
there,  will  restore  her  to  health,  and  her  service  to  this  Institu- 
tion. While  her  infirmity  and  absence  are  deeply  regretted  by 
this  Board,  fluch  is  the  experience,  ability,  and  efl5ciency  of  the 
Associate,  and  now  acting  Principal,  Miss  0.  A.  Yale,  as  well 
as  the  zealous  co-operation  of  all  the  teachers  in  doing  whatever 
needs  to  be  done,  and  such  the  careful,  wise,  and  kindly  super- 
vision of  the  matron.  Miss  H.  0.  Yale,  in  her  department,  that 
no  difference  in  the  progress  and  well-being  of  the  pupils  is 
apparent,  by  reason  of  this  temporary  absence  of  the  Principal. 

The  School  Expenses  proper  have  been  for  the  year,  126,655.- 
88.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  current  year  (1885-6) 
is  94,  of  whom  there  are  present  87 ;  44  boys  and  43  girls— in 
the  Primary  Department  55  and  in  the  Grammar  Department 
32.  Our  finances  are  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition.  Our 
fund  is  not  only  unimpaired,  but  the  present  market  value  of 
our  securities  exceeds  their  original  cost  even  more  than  last 
year.  The  income  from  the  fund  during  the  year,  has  been 
116,925.42.  Our  debt  has  been  paid,  and  a  reduction  in  charges 
both  to  the  State  and  to  individual  patrons,  is  contemplated  at 
the  meeting  of  the  Corporators  in  March  next. 

This  Corporation,  during  the  past  year,  has  experienced  a 
serious  loss  in  the  decease  of  Samuel  A.  Fisk,  M.  D.  He  had 
been  connected  with  the  Board  since  1873,  and  was  for  several 
years,  its  eflBcient  Clerk.  He  always  evinced  a  deep  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  the  Institution,  and  rendered  essential  service 
as  a  gratuitous  medical  adviser.  Particularly  as  a  member  of 
the  School  Committee,  when  a  question  arose  with  respect  to 
some  very  abnormal  pupil,  whether  it  was  a  victim  of  insanity, 
mental  imbecility,  or  physical  infirmity,  and  whether  its  reten- 
tion or  discharge  was  expedient,  his  judgment  was  relied  upon 
with  much  confidence.  His  death  is  sincerely  mourned  by  his 
associates  in  this  Board,  as  well  as  by  all  persons  who  knew  him 
intimately,  and  his  sound  judgment,  medical  skill  and  experi- 
ence, combined  with  earnest  sympathy  in  the  work  of  the 
Institution,  cannot  be  readily  replaced. 
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Another  marked  vacancy  has,  very  recently,  been  made  in 
this  Board  by  the  death  of  Hon.  Thomas  Talbot,  not  many 
years  since  Chief  Executive  Magistrate  of  this  Commonwealth. 
Of  his  successful  business  career,  his  eminent  public  services, 
and  his  unselfish  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity  at 
large,  this  Report  is  not  the  proper  medium  through  which  to 
speak.  But  his  interest  in  the  class  for  which  we  are  laboring, 
was  early  shown  by  his  aid,  pecuniary  and  otherwise,  in  estab- 
lishing the  little  pioneer  oral  school  at  Chelmsford,  and  by  his 
efforts  when  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  to  secure  a 
charter  and  State  patronage  for  the  Clarke  Institution.  He  was 
made  Corporator  by  Legislative  action,  and  continued  a  member 
of  this  Board  and  a  member  of  the  School  Committee  till  his 
death,  being  also  for  the  last  twelve  years,  one  of  the  two  Vice 
Presidents.  He  will  be  missed  in  our  councils,  and  this  Board 
will  be  fortunate  if  ever  his  place  shall  be  adequately  filled. 

DEAF  BUT  NOT   DUMB. 

Hearty  expressions  of  approval  have  been  volunteered  from 
various  quarters,  of  the  position  taken  in  our  last  Annual 
Report  respecting  the  proper  terminology  to  be  applied  to  the 
deaf.  A  lady  of  high  culture  at  the  head  of  a  Western  Female 
Seminary,  who  is  in  no  wise  connected  with  the  deaf,  writes : 
''  I  confess  that  I  had  never  thought  of  the  matter  in  the  light 
there  presented ;  and  I  assure  you  no  one  will  ever  again  hear 
me  use  the  expression  Meaf  and  dumb.'"  An  intelligent 
banker  in  a  State  having  six  schools  for  the  deaf,  whose  son 
now  four  years  old  lost  hearing  in  early  infancy,  writes:  **I 
have  read  with  interest  and  hearty  approval,  your  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  discontinuance  of  the  word  'dumb.'  If  the 
word  struck  the  ears  of  all,  as  it  does  the  ears  of  those  who  are 
unfortunately  interested  in  this  class,  it  would  soon  be  dropped. 
The  term  *mute'  is  hard  enough,  but  'dumb'  is  inhuman." 
This  parent  voices  the  unsophisticated  feeling  of  every  parent 
of  the  deaf  who  has  sensibility  enough  to  be  capable  of  affection, 
and  intelligence  enough  to  appreciate  the  difference  between  the 
associations  linked  respectively  with  the  words  *'dumb"  and 
**  mute."  To  decry  such  feelings  and  their  expression  as  "sim- 
ply and  altogether  sentimental,"  is  to  decry  the  most  tender, 
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Ood-implantedy  parental  instincts.  As  the  term  **deaf "  is  a 
sufficient  designation  in  a  majority  of  cases,  and  where  it  is  not, 
the  term  '* deaf-mute"  is,  confessedly,  all  that  is  needed,  the 
continued  application  of  the  word  "dumb"  to  human  beings 
is  simply  gratuitous.  Why  harrow  the  feelings  of  afflicted 
parents,  and  humiliate  the  most  intelligent  and  sensitive  of  the 
deaf  themselves,  by  an  epithet  needlessly  coarse  and  cruel  ?  To 
say  that  it  is  sanctioned  by  time  and  usage,  is  to  repeat  the  stale 
reason  which  has  been  made  to  do  service  in  upholding  all  the 
stubborn  inhumanities  and  infelicities  of  the  past.  Which 
terminology  is  destined  to  enlist  in  its  favor  all  parental  instinct, 
refined  human  feeling,  and  enlightened  public  sentiment,  there 
can  be  no  doubt ;  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  those  Insti- 
tutions will  best  subserve  their  own  interests,  which  soonest  fall 
in  with  the  proposed  reform. 


SHALL  MASSACHUSETTS  LONGER  DISCRIMINATE 
AGAINST  THE  PARENTS  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  THE 
BLIND  ? 

Our  Commonwealth  has  always  occupied  an  advanced  position 
in  educational  matters,  and  her  appropriations  for  the  unfortu- 
nate are  liberal.  But  her  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  is  attended  with  a  discrimination  and  with 
conditions,  which  seem  hardly  just,  and  hardly  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  her  public  school  system.  That  system  is  based 
upon  the  idea  that  ignorance  jeopardizes  the  well-being  of  the 
community,  and  that  self  protection  requires  the  State  to  give, 
at  least,  an  elementary  education  to  all.  Hence  it  imposes  the 
burden  not  upon  parentage,  but  upon  property.  It  asks  no 
parent  whether  he  or  she  is  able  to  pay  tuition,  or  appreciates 
education,  but  says  imperatively,  send  your  child  to  school ;  if 
yon  possess  nothing,  it  will  cost  yon  nothing,  not  even  an  humil- 
iating avowal  of  poverty ;  tax-payers,  whether  having  children 
or  not,  are  to  defray  the  expense.  A  large  proportion  of  the 
children  of  this  State  receive  their  schooling  at  no  other  cost  to 
their  parents  than  a  poll  tax,  and  a  multitude  without  even  this 
small  tribute.  Yet  neither  the  parents  nor  the  children  are 
considered  the  recipients^of  charity.     The  property  owner  bears 
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the  burden.  He  is  taxed  municipally,  but  under  State  law,  to 
build,  equip,  repair,  and  beat  school-houses  ;  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  teachers  and  superintendents ;  to  furnish  free  text-books  to 
rich  and  poor  alike ;  to  carry  to  school  such  pupils  as  live  remote 
from  the  school-house,  if  so  his  municipality  votes ;  to  main- 
tain schools  for  drawing  and  evening  schools ;  and  to  give  to 
any  who  may  desire  it,  a  gratuitous  preparation  for  any  College 
in  the  country  for  either  sex.  He  is  taxed  by  the  State  directly, 
to  pay  the  cost  of  educating  indigent  defective  children,  board 
included ;  to  erect,  equip,  and  maintain  six  Normal  School 
establishments,  one  for  Art  included,  and  to  furnish  free  tuition 
and  free  text-books  to  all  the  pupils,  as  well  as  pecuniary  aid  to 
those  who  need  ;  to  erect,  equip,  and  keep  in  serviceable  condi- 
tion the  State  Agricultural  College  buildings,  and  to  pay  110,000 
a  year  to  maintain  free  scholarships  therein,  as  well  as  some 
$2,000  a  year  for  the  same  purpose  in  the  Worcester  Free 
Institute. 

If  this  tax-payer  happens  to  have  a  child  of  four  senses  in- 
stead of  fiVe,  all  that  has  been  exacted  from  him  for  educational 
purposes,  avails  him  nothing.  He  must  personally  pay,  not 
merely  for  the  board,  but  for  every  item  in  the  cost  of  its  edu- 
cation, undiminished  even  by  that  pittance  from  the  School 
Fund  which  is  appropriated  for  every  child  of  five  senses. 

Deaf  and  blind  children  are  counted  in  to  draw  ''school 
money "  for  their  respective  towns,  but  counted  out  in  its  dis- 
tribution. 

If  this  tax-payer  is  the  owner  of  only  an  humble  estate,  and 
does  not  feel  quite  equal  to  his  exceptional  burden,  he  must 
take  the  attitude  of  a  mendicant ;  declare  in  prescribed  form 
his  inability  to  educate  his  own  child ;  get  his  veracity  officially 
certified  ;  and  then  ask  the  State  to  do,  what  it  does  for  three 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  children  without  the  asking,  give 
his  child  free  schooling !  He  can  escape  from  the  burden  or 
the  humiliation  only  by  letting  his  child  grow  up  in  ignorance, 
which  no  State  law  forbids.  If  he  cannot  pay  the  cost  at  an 
Institution,  of  course  he  cannot  hire  a  competent  private  teacher, 
even  if  one  is  attainable,  for  that  is  still  more  expensive. 

The  requisite  qualifications  on  the  part  of  parents  and  rela- 
tives to  instruct  deaf-mutes,  are  too  rare  to  have  significance  in 
this  connection. 
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Similar  discrimination  and  conditions  are  in  force,  we  be- 
lieve, in  the  other  New  England  States,  as  well  as  in  New  York 
and  PennsyWania.  These  States  with  Massachusetts,  early 
made  some  provision  for  the  edaoation  of  the  defective  classes. 
They  did  it  at  a  time  when  ideas  with  respect  .to  general  educa- 
tion were  less  developed  than  at  present ;  when  it  was  not  yet  a 
postulate  that  all  the  children  of  the  State  have  a  claim  on  the 
State  for  the  means  of  education  ;  when  the  deaf  and  the  blind 
were  too  few  in  namber  to  be  supposed  a  significant  element  in 
society ;  when  the  prejudice  against  the  mental  capacity  of 
the  speechless,  was  not  altogether  dispelled  ;  in  short,  when  the 
education  of  the  defective  classes  was  considered  a  matter  of 
humanity  and  charity,  rather  than  of  State  obligation  or  State 
policy.  It  is  natural  that  this  early  provision  should  long  retain 
some  of  its  original  features  from  the  mere  force  of  precedent 
and  usage. 

But  in  States  organized  more  recently  and  since  broader  views 
on  the  subject  have  gained  currency,  no  such  discrimination  is 
made,  nor  conditions  imposed.  All  property  is  taxed  for  the 
education  of  all,  and  the  possession  of  four  senses  instead  of 
five,  makes  no  difference  in  the  application  of  the  proceeds. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Institution  of  Illinois  numbers  more  pupils 
and  teachers  than  any  other  like  institution  in  the  world ;  yet 
we  have  been  assured  by  an  official  of  that  state,  well  known  to 
philanthropists  throughout  the  country,  that  no  discrimination 
between  rich  and  poor  would  there  be  tolerated  ;  that  proffered 
payment  for  his  child  by  the  wealthiest  tax-payer,  would  not  be 
received,  and  that  the  same  rule  prevailed,  as  he  believed,  in  all 
the  Western  and  North  Western  States.  We  have  not  official 
information  from  all  these  States,  but  we  know  the  same  law 
prevails  in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Nebraska,  and  we  have  the 
declared  belief  of  the  Principals  of  their  several  deaf-mute 
Institutions,  that  such  is  the  fact  universally  in  the  great  North 
West. 

In  Kentucky,  tuition  which  is  generally  about  one-third  of 
the  whole  cost,  is  free  to  rich  and  poor  alike,  and  only  board 
within  the  limit  of  1140  a  year,  must  be  paid  by  the  parent  if 
able.  In  Maryland  the  school-tax  is  fixed  and  levied  by  the 
State,  the  rate  being  thus  everywhere  the  same,  and  the  proceeds 
are  applied  according  to  exigencies.     In  this  way  the  education 
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of  the  defective  classes  is  provided  for  withont  invidious  dis- 
crimiDationy  and  the  wealthier  portions  of  the  State  are  made 
CO  contribute  to  the  educational  facilities  of  the  poorer  portions. 
No  such  disparity  of  burdens  or  of  benefits  is  possible  as  exists 
under  our  own  system  of  compulsory,  municipal,  school  taxa- 
tion, whereby  the  rate  in  one  part  of  the  Commonwealth  is  less 
than  two  mills  on  the  dollar,  while  in  another  part,  with  shorter 
school-terms,  lower  salaries  and  of  course  inferior  teachers,  the 
rate  is  three  times  two  mills. 

In  the  comparatively  poor  British  province  of  Nova  Scotia, 
every  deaf  child  between  eight  and  eighteen  years  of  age  is 
unconditionally  admitted  and  educated  at  the  Halifax  Institu- 
tion, at  public  expense.  No  man  is  first  taxed  to  educate 
everybody's  children  but  his  own,  including  the  defective,  and 
then  left  to  bear  his  burden  unaided,  nor  is  any  parent  humil- 
iated by  a  required  confession  of  poverty  as  a  condition  of 
educational  help. 

It  would  seem  much  to  be  desired  that  our  Commonwealth, 
confessedly  a  pioneer  in  the  past,  in  matters  of  education  and 
philanthropy,  should  put  herself  on  a  level  with  other  States 
more  advanced  in  this  particular.  Statistics  show  that  she 
makes  but  a  pitiful  saving  to  her  treasury  by  the  existing  dis- 
crimination and  conditions.  During  the  past  five  years,  begin- 
ning with  1879-80,  Massachusetts  pupils  in  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion averaged  71  per  year.  Only  during  the  second  of  these 
years  and  half  the  last  one  was  any  pupil  paid  for  by  a  parent, 
and  then  only  a  single  one.  During  the  same  five  years,  Massa- 
chusetts pupils  in  the  Hartford  Institution  averaged  66  per 
year.  During  the  first  year  only  was  a  single  pupil  only  paid 
for,  not  by  a  parent,  but  by  friends,  whether  from  compulsion 
of  law,  family  pride,  or  charity,  does  not  appear. 

During  the  same  period,  Massachusetts  pupils  in  the  Horace 
Mann  School  at  Boston  averaged  74  1-5  per  year.  This  is  a 
school  for  day-pupils  only,  and  the  charge  for  tuition  is  1100 
annually.  No  party  other  than  the  State  has  paid  this  charge 
for  any  of  these  pupils  during  any  of  these  years,  with  a  single 
exception  during  the  last  year.  The  authority  for  these  state- 
ments is  the  Principals  of  the  Clarke  and  Hartford  Institutions 
and  the  Auditing  Clerk  of  the  school  officials  at  Boston. 

It  thus  appears  that  the  State  has  saved  by  the  existing  dis- 
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criminatioD,  during  the  last  five  years,  $300  at  the  Northamp- 
ton, possibly  1175  at  the  Hartford,  and  tlOO  at  the  Boston, 
Schools  for  the  Deaf,  an  aggregate  of  $575,  and  an  average  of 
$115  per  year,  a  little  more  than  half  the  cost  per  year  to  the 
State  of  a  single  pupil  in  our  Institution.  Of  how  many  deaf 
children  the  education  has  been  prevented,  or  injuriously  de- 
layed by  this  discrimination,  we  have  no  statistics.  Probably 
it  had  somewhat  to  do  with  the  fact  that  100  deaf  persons  in 
Massachusetts  between  five  years  and  twenty  years  of  age,  with 
name  and  residence,  were  reported  in  the  national  census  of 
1880  as  not  being  and  never  having  been  at  school. 

It  is  hardly  to  be  supposed  that  pecuniary  inability  character- 
izes the  parents  of  the  deaf  so  almost  universally  as  the  forego- 
ing statistics  would  imply.  The  probability  is  that  the  disposi- 
tion of  a  few  well-to-do  parents  to  declare  their  inability,  and 
the  readiness  of  town  and  city  officials  to  indorse  such  declara- 
tions, are  quickened  by  the  felt  unfairness  of  the  existing  law. 
However  this  may  be,  certain  it  is  that  the  abolition  of  the  pres- 
ent discrimination  and  conditions  would  add  no  serious  burden 
to  the  Commonwealth,  while  it  would  give  congruity  to  her 
educational  legislation;  would  pl^e  her  in  this  respect,  as  she 
already  is  in  others,  in  the  front  rank  of  liberal  States;  would 
take  away  from  ignorant  and  selfish  parents  all  pretext  for  the 
detention  of  deaf  and  blind  children  from  school,  and  thus 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  education  of  two  most  unfortunate 
classes.  Deaf  mutes  are,  we  believe,  the  only  unfortunate  class 
for  which  the  Commonwealth  has  never  had  to  make  any  outlay 
in  brick  and  mortar,  and  the  yearly  cost  of  whose  instruction  is 
greatly  lessened  to  the  State  by  the  national  endowment  of  the 
Hartford  Institution,  the  private  endowment  of  the  Clarke  In- 
stitution, and  the  partial  support  of  the  Horace  Mann  School 
by  the  city  of  Boston. 

If  it  be  objected  that  to  make  the  schooling  of  all  deaf  mutes 
free  is  to  pay  for  their  board,  and  thus  do  better  by  them  than 
is  done  by  hearing  children,  the  reply  is: 

First,  that  somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the  deaf  pupils 
of  Massachusetts  are  now  sent  to  the  Boston  school,  and  are  sub- 
ject to  charge  for  tuition  only. 

Secondly,  the  cost  of  tuition  at  the  Clarke  and  Hartford  Insti- 
tutions cannot  be  less  than  at  the  Boston  School,  which  is  con- 
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sidered  reasonable  at  $100  per  year  for  each  papil.  Yet  the 
entire  charge  at  each  of  the  two  Institutions  is,  or  speedily  will 
be,  but  $176  per  year,  leaving  but  $76  to  be  set  down  to  the 
account  of  board;  the  balance  of  the  cost  being  defrayed  by  their 
endowments. 

Thirdly,  the  State  brings  schooling  to  the  doors  of  hearing 
children,  and  if  any  live  at  a  very  inconvenient  distance,  it 
authorizes  the  daily  transportation  of  rich  and  poor  alike  at  pub- 
lic expense,  because  it  costs  less  to  bring  tbe  children  to  the 
school  than  to  bring  the  school  to  the  children.  By  parity  of 
reason,  tax-paying  parents  of  the  deaf  are  entitled  to  the  benefit 
of  the  same  principle.  It  costs  less  to  board  their  children  at 
an  Institution  than  would  their  daily  transportation  to  school, 
or  their  education  in  their  own  town. 

Fourthly,  parental  solicitude  and  yearnings,  especially  on  the 
part  of  the  mother,  are  generally  in  proportion  to  the  depth  of  a 
child's  misfortune.  The  more  unfortunate  the  child,  especially 
if  young,  the  harder  to  relinquish  its  custody  and  care  to  stran- 
gers at  a  distance.  No  parent  worthy  of  the  name  would  part 
company  with  such  a  child  for  the  pitiful  equivalent  of  its 
board.  When  such  parting  is  consented  to,  it  is  a  concession  to 
the  economy  of  the  State  in  its  professed  policy  of  giving  free 
schooling  to  all  its  children. 

Fifthly,  many  a  New  England  youth,  for  the  purpose  of 
attending  school,  pays  for  board  in  some  family  by  personal  ser- 
vice out  of  school  hours  and  on  non-school  days.  Of  all  such 
equivalent  for  board,  those  parents  of  the  deaf  are  deprived 
whose  children  at  a  serviceable  age  are  sent  to  a  distant  Institu- 
tion. Payment  for  the  board  of  such  children  at  the  Institution 
is  only  a  quid  pro  quo  for  the  loss  of  that  society  and  service 
which  the  parents  of  hearing  children  enjoy  by  reason  of  having 
the  school  brought  to  their  own  doors. 

A  former  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education, 
Hon.  Joseph  White,  in  his  report  for  1875-6,  says:  **I  cannot 
refrain  from  the  renewed  expression  of  the  opinion  which  I  have 
long  entertained,  that  it  is  not  creditable  to  us,  nor  quite  con- 
sistent with  our  boasted  theory  that  a  good  education  is  the 
birthright  of  every  child  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  therefore 
our  schools  are  perfectly  free,  while  the  blind  and  the  deaf-mute, 
the  ones  most  needing  aid,  can  only  receive  it  on  the  plea  of 
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poverty.  Nor  can  any  State,  whose  social  and  civil  institutions 
are  founded  on,  and  are  the  natural  outgrowth  of,  intelligence 
and  virtue,  afford  to  permit  any  class  of  her  citizens,  even 
though  small  in  numbers  or  crippled  by  misfortune,  to  be  shut 
out  for  any  reason  from  those  privileges  of  public  instruction 
which  are  the  source  of  both  intelligence  and  virtue." 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  Financial  Statement  of  the  Corpo- 
ration, and  to  the  Report  of  the  Associate  and  Acting  Principal, 
hereto  appended. 

Thanks  are  due  to  Drs.  Knowlton,  Cooper  and  Davenport  for 
professional  services;  to  the  Connecticut  River  and  Boston  and 
Albany  railroads,  for  carrying  members  of  the  Institution  at 
reduced  fares;  also  to  the  publishers  of  the  '^  Hampshire  Ga- 
zette," "  Daily  Paper  for  Our  Little  People,"  ••  Our  Little 
World,"  "  Pacific  Monthly,"  "  The  Deaf-Mute  Journal,"  "Ken- 
tucky Deaf-Mute,"  "Deaf-Mute  Index,"  '*The  Goodson  Ga- 
zette,"  '* The  Nebraska  Mute  Journal,"  "Our  Record,"  "Our 
Dumb  Animals,"  "  Kansas  Star,"  "  The  Tablet,"  "  The  Deaf- 
Mute  Mirror,"  "Mute's  Companion,"  "The  Deaf-Mute  Press,*' 
"Deaf-Mute  Record,"  "Vis-a-Vis,"  "Wisconsin  Deaf-Mute 
Times,  "Deaf-Mute  Hawk-Eye,*'  "Maryland  Deaf-Mute  Bulle- 
tin," "  Deaf-Mute  Optic,"  "The  Deaf-Mute  Voice,"  "Texas 
Mute  Ranger,"  and  "  The  Auralist,"  for  the  gratuitous  Contri- 
bution of  their  papers  to  our  Institution  the  past  year.  We  are 
also  indebted  for  Christmas  presents  to  the  mother  of  a  former 
pupil  for  the  gift  of  120,  to  friends  for  presents  amounting  to 
$20,  and  to  several  of  our  teachers  for  presents  of  books. 
For  the  Corporation, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  President. 

Northampton,  Oct  14,  1886. 


Financial  Statement 

OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION, 

For  the  Year  Emdiho  Auqust  31,  1885. 


RECEIPTS. 

From  the  Clarke  Fund, 
'*        Lippitt  Fund, 

Whiting  Street  Fund, 
"        Green  Fund, 
"        State  of  Massachusetts, 
"        other  States  and  pupils, 
"        Farm,  Stable,  Ac, 

$16,925.42 

30.00 

60.00 

16.78 

14,203.29 

4,546.50 

150.00 

$35,931.99 

For 


EXPENDITURES. 


For 


CURRENT. 

Salaries  and  Wages, 

$14,555.00 

Groceries  and  Provisions, 

5,834.71 

Furnishing, 

211.05 

Fuel  and  Lights, 

4,343.93 

Repairs, 
Cabinet  Shop, 

846.18 

1,048.18 

Farm  and  Stable, 

291.19 

School  Incidentals, 

142.90 

General  Incidentals, 

907.19 

SPECIAL. 

Premium  on  Securities, 

$7,084.88 

Street,  Green,  and  Lippitt  Funds, 

82.78 

Interest, 

30.00 

Prizes  from  Lippitt  Fund, 

24.00 

Payment  on  Debt, 

500.00 

Insurance, 

30.00 

28,180.33 


(16) 


7,751.66 
$35,931.99 


'^tpovi  of  iht  'Svincip^L 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution : 

Gentlemen  : — The  Annual  Report  herewith  sabmitted  is  for 
the  year  ending  August  31,  1885. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  in  attendance  ninety-three 
pupils  from  six  to  nineteen  years  of  age.  Sixteen  new  pupils 
were  admitted.  Of  the  whole  number  twenty  were  semi-mute 
or  semi-deaf.  The  remaining  seventy-three  were  without  speech 
until  placed  under  instruction. 

It  has  always  been  our  custom  to  test  each  pupil  with  refer- 
ence to  possible  hearing  and  to  utilize  such  hearing  when  found. 
In  view  of  the  special  interest  awakened  in  aural  development 
by  recent  experiments,  we  have  this  year  given  additional  atten- 
tion to  the  matter,  but  have  found  no  hearing  that  could  be 
made  available  of  which  we  had  not  been  previously  aware. 
Though  we  find  that  the  majority  of  pupils  under  some  one 
test  evince  more  or  less  sensitiveness  to  sound,  we  have  in  the 
accompanying  *table  noted  every  instance  in  which  hearing  has 
been  available  for  instruction . 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

During  the  year  there  have  been  fifty-four  pupils  in  this 
department.  Fourteen  new  pupils  were  received.  Thirteen  of 
these,  with  one  who  bad  been  at  school  during  the  previous 
year,  formed  the  youngest  or  E  Class.  After  a  trial  of  a  few 
weeks,  six  proved  capable  of  so  much  more  rapid  advancement 

*  See  page  26. 

(16) 
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than  the  others  that  they  were  allowed  to  form  a  separate 
division. 

It  is  well  understood  that  the  general  system  employed  in  this 
school  is  that  known  as  the  German  or  Oral  method.  Instruc- 
tion is  given  through  speech  and  the  recitations  of  the  pupils 
are  oral.  Written  work  is  supplementary — from  the  spoken 
word  to  the  written  is  the  rule.  The  manual  alphabet  and  signs 
are  never  taught,  and  by  every  influence  the  pupils  are  encour- 
aged to  make  spoken  language  their  ordinary  means  of  commu- 
nication. We  believe  that  even  imperfect  speech  and  speech- 
reading  are  better  means  of  intercourse  with  a  world  of  hearing 
and  speaking  people,  than  the  language  of  signs  which,  however 
"natural"  it  may  be  to  the  deaf  person  who  uses  it,  is  strange 
and  unfamiliar  to  the  community  at  large.  Would  any  one 
advise  that  a  young  German  child  should  be  kept  to  his  native 
language  when  Providence  has  placed  him  in  an  English-speak- 
ing country  for  life  ? 

Too  great  care  cannot  be  exercised  in  the  first  months  and 
years  of  a  child's  training.  The  elementary  work  is  done  by 
the  best  skill  at  our  command.  Development  of  speech  is 
always  the  charge  of  our  special  teacher  of  articulation,  who 
usually  has  a  young  teacher  in  process  of  training  working  with 
her.  The  same  special  teacher  carefully  plans  for  correction 
and  improvement  of  speech  throughout  this  School.  Each  class 
goes  to  her  daily  for  a  time  of  direct  articulation  drill  with  its 
own  teacher  who  joins  in  the  work  and  thus  learns  how  to  meet 
difficulties  and  to  care  properly  for  the  speech  of  pupils  in 
ordinary  recitations. 

It  is  now  three  years  since  a  radical  change  took  place  in  the 
method  of  instruction  employed  with  our  youngest  pupils.  In 
connection  with  this  report  is  published  a  paper,  prepared  by 
Miss  Alice  E.  Worcester,  our  Special  Teacher  of  Articulaton, 
for  the  Convention  of  Articulation  Teachers  held  in  New  York 
in  June,  1884,  and  afterward  published  in  the  Annals.  The 
method  described  therein  has  proved  invaluable  to  us.  Our 
pupils  learn  more  language,  speak  better  and  read  the  lips  more 
easily  than  in  previous  years. 

Language  work  is  also  planned  by  those  having  longest  expe- 
rience. New  methods  are  constantly  being  developed  by  teach- 
ers, while  danger  from  inexiierience  is  guarded  against  by  those 
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who  direct  the  work.  Thns  the  attainments  of  the  classes  are 
year  by  year  of  a  higher  grade.  To  every  teacher  of  the  deaf 
the  importance  of  language  work  grows  with  his  years  of  experi- 
ence. New  possibilities  are  always  opening  before  him.  Mnch 
is  jastly  said  in  favor  of  the  Natural  Method,  and,  if  a  deaf 
child  from  his  earliest  years  to  mature  life  could  be  accustomed 
to  see  language  constantly,  he  would  no  doubt  acquire  it  by  this 
means  alone.  But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  pupils  do  not 
remain  at  school  more  than  seven  years,  and  therefore  all  possi- 
sible  speed  is  to  be  desired.  Our  attempt  is  to  make  the  ele- 
mentary teaching  of  language  as  natural  as  possible.  The  words 
and  sentences  first  taught  are  those  which  will  be  of  readiest  use 
to  the  pupil.  All  attempts  of  the  child  to  express  thought  are 
encouraged  and  assisted.  Teachers  are  instructed  to  stop  regu- 
lar class  work  and  allow  conversation  over  such  occurrences  as 
attract  attention.  Nevertheless  we  find  that  systematic  drill 
on  grammatical  forms  and  structural  peculiarities  is  essential  to 
a  free  and  intelligent  use  of  English. 

The  value  of  careful  instruction  in  letter- writing  cannot  be 
overestimated.  That  the  letters  of  young  deaf  children  should 
often  fail  of  the  letter  flavor,  which  we  recognize  but  do  not 
name,  is  not  to  be  wondered  at;  but  it  surely  suggests  need  of 
training  in  this  direction,  and  the  wisest  plan  of  work  is  that 
which  induces  most  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  We  find 
that  uncorrected  letters  sent  home  are  a  strong  stimulus  to  chil- 
dren's efforts  to  gain  in  accuracy  if  ihsy  embody  the  beet  work  the 
child  can  do.  To  secure  this,  the  following  plan  has  been  tried. 
It  being  customary  for  our  pupils  to  send  letters  home  every 
third  week,  half  a  day  during  each  of  the  two  preceding  weeks 
has  been  given  to  preparation.  Letters  received  from  friends 
are  brought  into  school  to  be  considered  with  all  their  questions 
and  interesting  suggestions  of  home  life.  Recent  occurrences 
are  discussed  and  topics  for  writing  chosen  from  them.  To  rouse 
enthusiasm,  stimulate  interest  and  widen  the  idea  of  communi- 
cation is  the  aim  of  the  teacher,  who  also  gives  help  at  this  time 
in  the  correction  of  language  and  improvement  of  expression. 
The  third  week,  however,  the  children  are  left  to  write  alone, 
the  utmost  help  given  by  the  teacher  being  to  tell  them  how 
many  mistakes  are  made  in  the  rough  draft  of  a  letter— not  what 
they  are,  nor  where.    Thus  a  powerful  incentive  is  given  both 
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to  interest  in  lessons  and  to  ambition  in  the  final  independent 
effort.  With  the  thought  of  its  home  reading,  each  sentence  is 
carefully  scrutinized  by  its  little  writer.  The  following  letters 
may  serve  to  illustrate  the  results  of  such  training.  The  first 
was  written  in  the  manner  above  described  by  a  boy  of  thirteen, 
wholly  deaf  at  two  years,  in  school  nearly  three  years.  The  sec- 
ond was  written  off  hand  with  no  previous  suggestion  or  time  of 
preparation,  by  a  little  girl  of  ten,  wholly  deaf  from  birth,  in 
school  two  years  and  five  months. 

Northampton,  Mass. 

June  10,  1885. 
My  dear  Mother  ; 

I  have  received  a  letter  from  you  since  I  wrote  to  you.  I  was 
glad  to  receive  it.  Please  thank  D.  A.  Simmons  for  the  pretty 
card.  I  like  it  very  much.  Do  you  remember  that  Ben  Berkins 
told  me  that  he  would  give  me  a  pretty  ship?  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  some  little  ducks.  I  hope  that  the  eggs  will  all  hat(:h. 
Fred  Smith  is  kind  to  keep  a  rabbit  for  me.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
see  Uncle  Clarence,  aunt  Sarah  and  cousin  Emma  in  Newbury- 
port.  Does  Uncle  Clarence  want  to  work  in  Gloucester  ?  School 
will  close  on  the  22nd  of  this  month.  Nearly  all  of  us,  children 
will  start  for  home  on  the  23rd  of  this  month  in  the  morning 
about  ten  o'clock.  We  hope  that  it  will  be  a  pleasant  day  when 
we  start.  Please  ask  my  friends  if  they  will  be  glad  to  see  me 
when  I  get  home.  Please  tell  them  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  see 
them  when  I  get  home.  Please  meet  me  at  the  station  in 
Boston  when  I  get  there.  I  shall  not  write  again  before  I  go 
home  as  the  time  is  short. 

Are  there  any  flowers  blooming  near  home?  There  are  several 
kinds  of  flowers  blooming  near  here.  There  are  some  pansies 
and  some  verbenas  in  the  flower  bed  near  this  house.     One  day 

last  May  Miss  Y gave  each  of  us  a  pansy  or  a  verbena.     We 

get  them  out  ourselves  in  our  flower  bed.  We  water  them  every 
day.  They  are  growing  well  now.  Some  beautiful  birds  have 
come  from  the  South  to  make  their  nests.  We  saw  some  birds 
making  their  nests  near  the  playgrounds.  I  saw  a  scarlet  bird 
with  black  wings  sitting  on  a  branch  one  week  ago  last  Monday. 

Last  Friday  was  Miss  W 's  birthday  the  children  gave  some 

cards  to  her.  She  thanked  all  the  children  whose  birthday 
cards,  she  found  on  her  plate.     She  put  them  all  together  in  a 
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scrap  book.     One  day  last  May  as  Miss  G was  sick  the  A 

and  B  classes  had  Sabbath  school  together.  They  wrote  and 
pronounced  the  names  of  many  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  30th  day  of  May  whs  Decoration  Day.  We,  children 
went  down  town  with  oar  attendants  and  teachers  to  see  the 
procession  We  saw  the  soldiers  marching  along  the  street.  They 
carried  flags  and  wreaths  of  flowers  to  decorate  the  graves  of 
soldiers  who  died  during  the  war. 

One  week  ago  last  Monday  Miss  Y gave  the  prizes  to  the 

children.  A  boy  in  the  E  class,  named  Geo.'Sperfslage  received 
a  prize  of  one  dollar  for  improvement  in  Spoken  English.  A  boy 
in  the  A  class,  named  Clement  Berry  received  a  prize  of  fifty 
c^nts  for  improvement  in  Lip  reading.  A  boy  in  our  class  named 
John  Wheel,  received  a  prize  of  fifty  cents  for  improvement  in 
Writing  nicely. 

Miss  Y let  us,  children  who  had  been  good  four  weeks, 

choose  which  we  wanted,  to  see  magic  lantern  pictures  Monday 
evening  or  have  ice  cream  June  19th.  We  chose  to  wait  and 
have  ice  cream.  Then  she  asked  us  if  we  were  willing  to  let  the 
other  children  who  had  not  been  good  to  try  to  be  good  now  and 
have  ice  cream  too. 

Please  write  to  me. 

Your  loving  son, 

G M . 

Northampton,  Feb  11,  1885. 

My  dear  Mother  and  Father, 

I  have  not  received  a  letter  from  you  since  I  wrote  before.  I 
would  like  to  have  you  write  to  me.  Last  Monday  evening  the 
children  who  had  been  good  four  weeks  went  to  the  school-hall 
to  see  some  magic  lantern  pictures.  We  had  some  new  pictures. 
There  was  a' picture  of  a  man.  The  man  was  pushing  a  cart. 
A  woman  was  sitting  in  the  cart.  The  woman  took  care  of  the 
chickens.  A  chicken  fell  down  on  the  ground.  There  was  one 
of  a  little  girl.  The  girl  was  holding  a  doll  up.  She  was  hold- 
ing it  down.  There  was  one  of  a  baby.  The  baby  fell  on  the 
bed.  There  was  one  of  a  man.  The  man  was  holding  some 
long  snakes. 

Last  Friday  Miss  Yale  gave  the  prizes.  She  gives  them  every 
month.     George  had  a  prize  for  better  talking.     Rufino  had  one 
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for  writing  better  and  making  better  sentences.  Edward  had 
one  for  better  lip-reading.  George  Morse  had  one  for  not  making 
8o  many  signs.     I  will  be  careful  and  have  a  prize. 

All  the  teachers  went  away  January  28th.     We  were  very  glad 

to  see  them  when  they  came  back.     Miss  A did  not  come 

back  until  last  Monday,  because  her  mother  was  very  sick. 

Last  Friday  some  of  the  large  girls  made  the  molasses  candy 
when  the  teachers  went  away.  I  like  it  very  much  indeed.  It 
was  very  sweet. 

Are  you  all  well?    Miss  W will  come  back  next  March. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  her.    We  shall  go  home  in  eighteen 
weeks  from  next  Tuesday.     I  am  well  and  happy. 
Your  loving  daughter 

A M . 

In  elementary  arithmetic  much  time  is  given  to  the  study  of 
arithmetical  language  as  such,  and  with  undoubted  good  results. 
Each  problem,  also,  is  made  the  basis  of  numerous  questions, 
involving  as  many  different  operations  as  possible.  Careful 
thought  is  thus  demanded  from  the  outset,  and  not  only  is  time 
gained  in  later  mathematical  study,  but  more  mental  power  is 
developed. 

Preparatory  to  the  study  of  Geography  from  a  text-book,  les- 
sons on  location,  direction  and  distance  are  given.  Maps  of 
school-room,  school  building,  grounds  and  town  are  drawn.  An 
imaginary  journey  along  the  railway  lines,  locating  familiar 
cities  and  towns,  furnishes  the  material  for  a  map  around  which 
the  outline  of  the  State  is  placed.  Other  States,  known  by 
name  as  homes  of  pupils,  are  located  with  reference  to  this,  and 
the  outline  of  the  United  States  and  then  of  North  America 
include  all.  This  is  followed  by  general  lessons  on  climate,  also 
on  the  plants,  animals  and  people  of  each  zone.  Following 
these  the  natural  divisions  of  land  and  water  are  taught  from 
nature,  from  pictures  and  from  maps.  A  series  of  five  charts, 
entitled  **'  Picture  Lessons  in  Geography,"  has  proved  a  valua- 
ble aid  in  this  work. 

All  the  pupils  in  this  department  have  had  daily  drill  in  cal- 
isthenics, and  the  gain  in  figure  and  carriage  in  many  cases  has 

*  London:  O.  W.  Bacon  &  Go.,  127  Strand.    To  be  obtained  through  Boston  Sohool 
Supply  Co. 
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been  very  marked.  Elementary  drawing  is  tanght  as  prepara- 
tory to  higher  work  in  the  Grammar  School.  Simple  religious 
instruction,  suited  to  the  comprehension  of  the  different  classes, 
is  given  at  the  opening  of  school  each  morning  and  in  Sunday 
school. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

There  have  been  in  this  department  thirty-nine  pupils,  from 
eleven  to  nineteen  years  of  age,  in  five  classes,  the  lowest  class 
having  been  promoted  from  the  primary  School  at  the  opening 
of  the  year.    The  usual  course  of  study  has  been  pursued. 

The  language  work  of  this  department  has  included,  beside 
the  study  of  grammar,  letters,  stories,  compositions  and  news- 
paper exercises.  A  large  amount  of  reading  has  been  done  by 
some  of  the  pupils.  Books  of  history,  biography  and  travel, 
and  works  on  natural  history  have  been  most  enjoyed.  The 
knowledge  of  political  affairs  and  of  the  news  of  the  day  gained 
by  some  of  these  older  pupils  from  the  newspapers  has  been 
very  gratifying. 

Our  First  Class  suffered  a  serious  loss  in  the  absence  of  its 
able  and  experienced  teacher.  Miss  Fletcher,  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  year.  A  substitute  was  placed  in  the  vacant  posi- 
tion, who,  while  she  brought  to  it  all  the  qualifications  of  a 
well-trained  mind,  had  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  deaf,  nor 
of  their  special  difficulties.  She  taught  as  she  would  have 
taught  a  hearing  class.  Quietly  and  without  delay  the  work 
work  went  on  and  the  usual  written  examinations  at  the  close 
of  the  term  showed  most  satisfactory  results. 

With  another  year  this  class  will  leave  us,  and  the  fact  we 
have  mentioned  seems  not  without  significance  as  to  the  prac- 
tical availability  of  their  speech  and  lip-reading  for  communica- 
tion in  the  daily  relations  of  life. 

Cast  drawing  has  been  practiced  by  most  of  the  pupils  of  this 
department  under  a  special  teacher  of  drawing.  The  work  of 
the  pupils  is  certainly  very  creditable.  The  religious  exercises 
of  this  school  have  been  the  usual  morning  devotions,  Sunday 
School  and  chapel  service  on  the  Sabbath. 


In  both  schools  prizes  have  this  year  been  awarded  month  by 
month.  By  this  means  more  sustained  effort  has  been  secured 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.     The  same  amount  of  money  given 
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in  small  prizes  seems  to  us  to  have  accomplished  much  more 
than  it  did  under  the  former  plan  of  giving  a  few  larger  prizes 
at  the  close  of  the  year.  The  names  of  the  pnpils  who  have 
received  prizes  are  as  follows : — 

Articnlation,  (Lippitt  Fund) : — Ella  Altham  ;  Mary  Ames ; 
Alice  Berry ;  Charles  Carrigan  (2) ;  Herman  Qraichen  ;  John 
Kirby  (2)  ;  Hettie  Langley  ;  Michael  Mnrphy  ;  William  Mealey  ; 
Willie  Potter ;  George  Richardson ;  Alma  Reynolds ;  Alfred 
Bobbins  ;  Mark  Ward  ;  Thomas  Westropp ;  George  Zimmer  (2). 

Penmanship  and  Written  Language,  (Lippitt  Fund): —Arthur 
Clanccy  ;  Erving  Cargill ;  Charles  Carrigan  ;  Charles  Fahren- 
holz ;  James  Grady ;  Mary  Kelly ;  Agnes  McSheehy ;  Rufino 
Silva  (2) ;  Carrie  Wordell ;  John  Wheel. 

Lipreading,  (A  Friend)  ; — Clement  Berry  ;  Sarah  Gilboy ; 
Alice  Mullany ;  George  Morse ;  Willie  Potter ;  Edward  Putnam; 
Albert  Weinhold. 

Spoken  Language  : — Alice  Berry ;  Arthur  Clancey ;  John 
Kirby ;  Charles  Morris  ;  George  Morse  ;  John  Melodey ;  Kitty 
Trainer  ;  Freddie  Shoughrow  ;  Nellie  Whittaker. 

Cabinet  Shop :— Charles  Poor ;  Wilfred  Wise ;  Herbert  Pratt ; 
Albert  Weinhold. 

The  library  of  our  Institution  now  contains  twelve  hundred 
Yolumes.  Among  those  added  during  the  past  year  Phillips 
Universal  Atlas  is  of  especial  value.  Through  the  kindness  of 
friends  we  have  been  able  to  place  in  each  of  our  five  play-rooms 
some  books  for  the  constant  use  of  the  pupils.  Newspapers  and 
some  of  the  best  periodicals  of  the  day  are  also  placed  within 
their  reach.  One  of  our  greatest  needs  is  an  increase  of  our 
collection  of  magic  lantern  slides.  Some  years  since  a  stereop- 
ticon  was  purchased  and,  with  even  the  moderate  number  of 
slides  in  our  possession,  it  has  proved  a  great  source  of  amuse- 
ment and  instruction  to  our  pupils. 

Miss  Rogers's  absence,  and  an  unusual  amount  of  illness 
among  our  teachers,  has  made  the  year,  in  some  ways,  a  trying 
one ;  but  hearty  effort  on  the  part  of  all  connected  with  the 
work  has  made  it,  as  we  believe,  a  successful  year.  We  close  it 
with  thanksgiving  and  good  hope  for  the  years  to  come. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 

Northampton,  Sept.  30,  1886. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Primary  Course. 

Kindergarten  Exercises. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

Language. 

Arithmetic— (the  four  elementary  rules). 

Geography. 

Drawing. 

*  Common  or  Grammar  Course. 

Articulation. 

Language. 

Arithmetic  (mental  and  written)  through  interest. 

Geography. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

Outline  of  General  History. 

Lessons  on  General  Subjects. 

Elementary  Grammar. 

"  Physiology. 

"  Zoology. 

"  Botany. 

'*  Natural  Philosophy. 

"  Physical  Geography. 

Drawing, — Object  and  Cast. 

*  In  order  to  graduate.  paplU  must  baTe  seTenty-flTe  per  cent,  in  the  •eml-annoal 
written  examinations  of  the  last  two  rears  of  the  course. 

(24) 
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High  Course. 

Artioalation  and  Elocntionary  Exercises. 

Arithmetic  (completed). 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Physiology. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Geology. 

Physical  Geography. 

Astronomy. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

History  (Ancient  and  Modern). 

Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Rhetoric. 

English  Literature. 

Political  Economy. 

Psychology. 

I  Cast 
Drawing —  \  Instrumental, 

)  Crayoning  or  Water  Colors. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institution  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  children  and  youth  by 
the  Oral  Method.  It  provides  for  the  pupil^s  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing, 
fuel  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals. 

♦  The  charges  are  three  hundred  dollars  a  year  ;  for  tuition  alone,  sixty-six 
dollars ;  payable  semi-annually  in  odtHxnce,  the  first  week  of  each  term.  No 
deduction,  except  for  absences  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will  be 
made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pupil  tviU  be  alUnoed  to 
toithdraw  b^are  the  end  of  the  second  term  in  June,  withotU  weighty  rtoMons, 
to  he  approved  by  the  School  Committee.    The  contract  is  for  the  entire  year^ 

The  State  of  Massachusetts  appropriates  annually  funds  for  the  education  of 
its  deaf-mutes.  Applicants  for  State  aid  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  State  House,  Boston.  Forms  of  application  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  or  by  this  Institution.  The  Institution,  also,  appro- 
priates the  income  of  its  funds  for  the  aid  of  beneficiaries  from  the  New  Eng- 
land States.  The  cost  of  clothing  and  travel  as  well  as  incidental  expenses  must 
be  paid  by  the  parent 

There  are  two  terms  n  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  a  summer 
vacation  of  twelve  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  schooL  It  is 
desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as 
early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None 
will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter 
classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which 
they  enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and  toin- 
ter,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles^  micA  one  of  which 
should  he  marked,  and  aiso  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps.  A  smcM  sum 
of  money,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  he  deposited  with  the  PrincipcU,  etich 
term,  for  inddentai  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  H.  B. 
Rogers,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton,  Mas- 
sachusetts, with  a  stamp  for  return  postage.  All  payments  should  be  made  to 
the  Treasurer,  Lafayette  Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  be  at  least  five  years  old  on  entering  the  Institution,  and  m.u9t 
bring  a  certificate  of  vaceintiiion,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they  have  had.  The 
Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and  none  can  be  admit- 
ted or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  gprowth  and  vigor  of  mind  and  body, 
and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  are  admitted  Thursday  afternoons. 

^  A  redaotion  of  these  charges  is  contemplated,  to  take  eCTeot  daring  the  last  half 
of  the  current  Sobool  year. 
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HOW  SHALL  OUR  CHILDREN  BE  TAUGHT  TO  PRO- 
NOUNCE AT  SIGHT  THE  WORDS  OF  OUR  WRITTEN 
LANGUAGE  ? 

This  question  is  one  whose  difficulty  and  importance  are  both 
sufficiently  attested  by  its  continual  agitation  in  the  public 
schools.  To  any  learner,  young  or  old,  English  spelling  must 
make  not  a  little  hard  the  first  steps  in  the  crooked  road  to 
knowledge  which  lies  that  way ;  and  no  one  feels  more  keenly 
the  embarrassment  arising  from  its  irregularities  and  inconsist- 
encies than  does  the  teacher  of  speaking  deaf  children,  who 
realizes  afresh,  daily,  what  a  relief  it  would  be  to  little,  puz- 
zled minds  and  overburdened  memories,  if  words  were  spelled 
as  they  are  pronounced  and  pronounced  as  they  are  spelled. 
Every  such  teacher  must  grow  more  and  more  to  feel  that  a 
pass-key  to  reading  would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  thousands 
of  ignorant  people  in  America  and  England  to-day,  if  the  words 
they  speak  and  understand  were  represented  upon  the  printed 
page  by  characters  which  stood  as  the  unvarying  equivalents  of 
the  sounds  which  produce  them.  Only  about  forty-two  such 
sounds  are  needful  for  English  speech.  This  short  alphabet  of 
phonetics  once  learned,  then,  a  little  practice  for  power  of  com- 
bination given,  and,  presto,  the  work  is  done  !  And  with  what 
an  "  Open,  Sesame,"  to  all  that  great  treasure  of  wisdom  and 
beauty  which  lies  behind  the  gates  of  print  would  the  young- 
est, the  poorest,  the  most  meagrely-taught  enter  upon  life ! 
"  Visible  Speech,"  with  its  dream  of  a  wider  application  as  a 
**  Universal  Alphabet,"  was  only  one  of  the  outgrowths  of  dis- 
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cussion  among  scholars  of  the  need  of  some  such  boon  to  the 
masses  as  this. 

Meanwhile,  however,  onr  troublesome  spelling  remains  un- 
changed ;  and,  while  it  is  what  it  is,  our  question  can  hardly 
cease  to  be  asked.  Nor  do  such  millennial  visions  of  delight- 
ful improbabilities  give  us  much  help  in  answering  it,  unless  we 
may  gain  from  them  a  light  by  which  to  see  present  possibili- 
ties. If,  indeed,  we  agree  that  the  thing  which  would  make  an 
answer  simple  would  be  a  perfect  system  of  phonetics,  we  may 
well  look  to  see  what  there  is  in  present  conditions  which  might 
be  made,  to  any  extent,  to  yield  a  similar  result.  But  what,  let 
us  first  ask,  would  be  the  advantage  to  the  deaf  of  such  a  sys- 
tem ?  It  is  safe  to  assume  in  general  that  the  best  principles  of 
work  with  other  children  are  best  also  for  the  deaf,  however  the 
methods  of  their  application  may  need  to  differ.  And,  in  this 
case,  the  solution  of  the  hearing  child's  diflficulty  would  be  that, 
also,  of  the  deaf  child's  greatest  troubles.     For, 

I.  The  aid  to  speech-reading  would  be  almost  incalculable. 
The  words  which  the  deaf  child  saw  pronounced  would,  in  the 
very  action  of  speech,  write  themselves  simultaneously  in  his 
mind,  if  each  sound  had,  as  was  said,  its  unvarying  represen- 
tative in  a  letter  or  letters.  Spoken  and  written  language  would 
thus  become  in  a  fundamental  sense  the  same ;  and,  while  such 
obstacles  would  still  remain  as  arise  from  sounds  which  look 
alike  in  speech,  and  from  the  inability  to  see  all  the  positions  of 
rapid  speech,  the  great  **Hill  of  DiflSculty"  would  have  been 
removed  from  the  way  of  speech-reading. 

II.  The  aid  to  speech  would,  perhaps,  be  even  greater.  Not 
simply  because  the  deaf  articulator  would  be  able  to  pronounce 
any  and  every  word  at  sight,  but  because  words  would  be  writ- 
ten in  pronunciation  to  him — pf*onounced  to  his  eye — wherever 
he  saw  them.  So  articulation  would  be  reiterated  to  his  mind 
at  every  turn,  supplying  in  large  measure  his  present,  greatest 
lack— that  mental  impression  produced  by  the  incessant  recur- 
rence of  the  same  sounds,  by  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, a  child  learns  to  talk.  If,  then,  written  words  carried 
with  them  their  own  pronunciation,  the  deaf  child  would  think 
in  speech  as  far  as  he  thought  in  words,  would  read  speech, 
write  speech,  and  every  word  he  met  would  be  an  articulation- 
teacher  to  him. 
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To  whatever  extent,  therefore,  spoken  language  can  be  made 
to  write  itself  and  written  language  to  pronounce  itself,  to' the 
eyes  and  the  understanding  of  the  deaf,  just  so  far  the  same 
thing  has  been  accomplished  which  the  ideal  spelling  would  do. 
But  can  this  be  done  to  any  extent,  and  how  ? 

The  involuntary  answer  of  my  own  mind  comes  always  in 
some  words  said  to  me  by  my  father  when,  years  ago,  I  stood  at 
his  knee,  myself  a  little  child  just  learning  to  read.  It  must 
have  been  in  spring  or  early  summer,  I  suppose,  that  those  les- 
sons were  given  which  opened  Wonderland  to  me,  for  it  is 
always  morning  in  my  thought  of  them,  with  a  glimpse  of  blue 
mountains  through  the  open  window,  and  a  sweet,  windy  breath 
from  the  garden  outside  to  freshen  the  memory  of  the  kind  face 
into  which  I  looked  as  I  said  my  alphabet— an  alphabet  of 
sounds,  by  which,  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  life,  my  father  found 
time  to  teach  all  his  children  to  read. 

'*  What  are  the  four  sounds  of  A  ?"  *'  What  is  the  sound  of 
B?"  *'How  many  sounds  has  C,  and  what  are  they  ?"  So  the 
lesson  ran,  and  following  this,  came  the  first  steps  of  simple 
combination.  **  Give  the  sound  of  B  ;  now  the  first  sound  of  A; 
now  say  them  slowly  together — now  quickly,  as  you  would 
talk  !  *'  A  few  such  lessons,  too,  I  recall.  But  the  time  of  which 
I  wish  to  speak  is  that  which  came  next— the  day  when  my 
father  opened  for  me  a  little  blue-covered  story-book.  Slowly, 
one  at  a  time,  he  telling  me  at  first  which  vowel  sounds  to  give, 
I  pronounced  and  wonderingly  recognized  the  words  which 
seemed  to  speak  themselves  as  I  put  sound  with  sound.  ^*  Say 
them  as  you  would  talk,"  said  my  father,  "and  the  book  will 
talk  to  you ;"  and  the  book  did,  indeed  !  Many  little  rules, 
hints  as  to  "silent  letters,"  etc.,  were  given  as  I  went  on,  but, 
beyond  this  point,  the  only  direct  help  I  received  was  help  to 
use  my  wits.  "  Does  that  sound  like  any  word  you  ever  heard? 
You  have  the  wrong  sound  of  some  letter.  Try  another,  and 
see  if  that  makes  sense.  Look  at  the  other  words,  and  see  what 
ought  to  make  sense.  Think  of  other  words  spelled  like  this, 
and  how  they  were  pronounced.  Use  your  reason  and  your 
judgment.     Use  your  reason  and  your  judgment.*^ 

These  were  my  father's  often  repeated  words ;  and  in  them 
and  in  the  sturdy  common-sense  of  his  method  lies,  I  think,  a 
germ  of  help  for  this  much-vexed  question.     To  do  as  he  did. 
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in  gaining  for  our  children  all  possible  help  from  simple  rules, 
while  teaching,  still,  that  all  rules  are  not  final ;  to  lead  them 
from  the  first  to  think  and  compare  and  decide ;  to  introduce 
them  at  once  to  that  with  which  thej  must  eventually  deal ;  to 
use  reason  always  rather  than  memory ;  herein  lies  the  secret  of 
the  best  success.  My  father's  success  with  his  children  was 
rapid  and  complete.  A  few  months  of  such  instruction  found 
us,  every  one,  devouring,  with  intense  enjoyment,  every  child's 
book  within  reach ;  and  let  me  say  in  passing  that  deaf  chil- 
dren, in  a  new  class  taught  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  the 
past  year,  were  able  at  the  end  of  five  months  to  read  any  ordi- 
narily simple  text  at  sight  with  sufficient  correctness  to  be  per- 
fectly intelligible,  though  the  rules  for  pronunciation  which 
enabled  them  to  do  so  had  been  learned  only  in  course  of  the 
development  of  their  articulation,  and  at  that  time  they  had 
had  no  "  reading  lessons  "  whatever.  Take,  for  example,  this, 
which  I  heard  a  little  girl  of  seven  pronouncing  to  herself  art 
she  dat  in  class,  one  day,  from  a  Bible-roll  upon  the  wall,  whose 
large,  bright  picture  had,  I  suppose,  attracted  her  attention.  I 
noted,  and  here  italicise,  certain  words  which  she  mispronounced; 
the  rest  were  perfectly  clear,  and  neither  I  nor  another  teacher 
who  was  asked  to  listen  without  seeing  the  text  failed  to  under- 
stand what  was  meant  by  any  word. 

Jeeus  a8ked*  them  where  they  had  huriedi  Lazaru8.t  Then  they  hrought% 
him  to  the  g^ve.  It  was  a  cave  and  a  stone  was  roUed  to  the  door  of  it. 
Jesus  said  J  *^  Take  away  the  stone.''  And  after  the  stone  was  taken  away 
Jesus  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  "  LazartiSjt  come  forth."  As  soon  as  he  had 
spoken  these  i^orcMI  Lazarust  came  out  alive,  with  his  hands  and  his  feet 
bound  with  g^ve-clothes,  and  his  face  tied  around  with  a  napkin. 

Said  the  teacher  of  this  class,  afterward,  "I  have  a  bright 
little  sister  at  home,  seven  years  old,  who  has  been  in  school  a 
year.  She  can  read  those  pages  from  her  primer,  which  she 
has  learned  to  read  in  school,  but  she  could  not  begin  to  take 
unfamiliar  text  and  read  it  at  sight,  like  that!"  Gould  not  this 
be  said  of  many  and  many  another  bright  little  child,  after  its 
first  year  of  instruction  in  a  primary  school  ? 

For  the  teaching  of  articulation  and  of  reading,  a  strong  voice 
has  been  heard  of  late  in  favor  of  the  "syllable"  method  for 


*  Pronounced  askdd.  t  Pronounced  buivied.  t  Pronounced  Lazarus.  §  Pronounced 
soundiiig  the  g.  |  Pronounced  as  if  rhyming  with  laid:  ^  Pronounced  as  if  rhyming 
with  eordit. 
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the  one,  and  the  "word"  method  for  the  other.     It  seems  to 
me,  however,  that  in  behalf  of  our  question  it  may  be  urged  : 

I.  That  this  fact  remains :  speech,  however  taught,  is  made 
np  of  a  limited  number  of  sounds,  produced  by  definite  posi- 
tions of  the  vocal  organs.  Also  words,  though  each  be  a  unit,  are 
made  up  of  combinations  of  a  limited  number  of  letters,  which, 
in  their  exact  order  and  number  in  each  instance,  the  mind  must 
grasp  and  retain  to  enable  children  later  to  distinguish  between 
words,  or  reproduce  them  in  writing.  If,  then,  there  is  any 
correspondence  between  the  spoken  and  written  representatives 
of  the  same  idea  which  will  make  it  possible  to  learn  them,  not 
as  two  things — separate,  arbitrary,  and  distinct,  to  be  connected 
only  by  an  especial  act  of  memory  in  each  case — but  as  one, 
through  some  essential  likeness,  time  is  saved  when  time  is 
short  and  very  precious,  and  reason  assists  memory  where  the 
load  upon  memory  at  the  least  is  very  great. 

II.  Whether  consciously  or  not,  these  positions  of  the  vocal 
organs  must  be  taken,  and  with  reasonable  accuracy,  to  pro- 
duce even  intelligible  speech.  The  debt  our  own  speech  owes 
to  our  continual  hearing  of  the  same  sounds  is  demonstrated 
not  only  by  the  speed  with  which  speech  becomes  indistinct  or 
imperfect  when  hearing  is  destroyed,  but,  also,  most  signifi- 
cantly by  the  effect  of  hearing  another  language  for  any  length 
of  time  to  the  total  exclusion  of  our  own.  If,  therefore,  the 
printed  words  he  sees  can  be  made  to  speak  to  the  deaf  child 
by  emphasizing  essential  things  in  his  pronunciation  of  them 
continually  to  his  mind,  we  have  a  help  for  the  preservation  and 
distinctness  of  his  speech,  which  we  cannot  lightly  pass  over  in 
considering  how  reading  is  to  be  made  of  most  avail. 

III.  The  aid  to  lip-reading  from  an  established  habit  of  con- 
necting positions  with  spellings,  instinctively,  is  also  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  is  not  less  important.  But  I  only  pause  to  urge 
that— 

IV.  In  point  of  fact,  elementary  sounds,  even  when  taught 
only  in  combination,  are  made  distinct  to  the  pupil's  apprehen- 
sion, to  a  considerable  extent,  by  the  necessity  in  correcting 
articulation  of  emphasizing  the  point  in  fault,  and,  in  teaching 
it,  of  bringing  out  the  point  to  be  attained.  Such  knowledge 
of  them,  therefore,  as  is  needful  for  the  intelligent  study  of 
their  representatives  in  words  may  be  given  at  the  same  time, 
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with  very  slight  addition  to  the  work,  and  without  dwelling 
more  upon  them  in  direct  articulation-drill  than  would  other- 
wise be  thought  desirable. 

Among  those  who  teach  by  sound  two  methods  of  represen- 
tation are  in  common  use  :  the  symbols  of  "  Visible  Speech  "  and 
the  diacritical  marks  of  the  dictionary.  The  cause  of  articula- 
tion for  the  deaf  in  this  country  owes  much  to  Visible  Speech  : 
both  from  the  study  of  vocal  physiology,  to  which  it  has  led, 
and  from  the  fact  that  it  has  offered  through  its  students  almost 
the  only  source  of  supply  for  the  recent  and  urgent  demand  for 
articulation  teachers.  I  am  glad  to  express  here  my  great  per- 
sonal obligation  to  it ;  and  it  has  been  with  reluctance  that  I 
have  gradually  come  to  the  belief  (after  using  Visible  Speech  for 
six  years,  with  a  large  number  of  classes,  and  with  an  earnest 
purpose  to  gain  from  it  everv  advantage  for  the  children)  that 
the  use  of  symbols  with  the  classes  of  our  institutions  is  a  hin- 
drance rather  than  a  help  at  every  point. 

A  hindrance,  first,  to  lip-reading.  Not,  as  has  been  so  often 
urged  against  it,  because  of  the  time  it  takes  from  the  lip-read- 
ing of  words  as  ordinarily  spelled  by  being  taught  first,  but  for 
the  reason,  not  enough  considered  and  far 'more  vital,  that  it 
leads  the  pupil  to  look  only  for  unvarying  representatives  of 
the  positions  he  sees,  and  to  expect,  also,  to  find  words  spelled 
by  a  number  of  letters  corresponding  to  their  number  of  sounds, 
bringing  a  long  period  of  confusion,  later,  amid  the  multitude 
of  spellings  among  which  all  his  previous  ideas  must  be  read- 
justed. To  attain  freedom  in  speech-reading,  he  must  be  trained 
from  the  first  to  consider  different  spellings  of  the  same  sound  ; 
he  needs  to  see  ''silent"  letters,  and  to  know  that  it  may  be  a 
combination  of  a  number  of  letters  as  well  as  a  single  letter 
which  represents  a  given  sound. 

As  to  speech,  no  little  undeveloped  deaf  child  ever  learned 
to  talk  by  taking  of  himself,  from  his  understanding  of  them, 
the  positions  indicated  by  such  symbols.  He  must  be  shown 
how  to  take  them — must  be  taught,  in  short,  to  imitate,  as  much 
when  they  are  used  as  under  any  other  circumstances.  They 
never  create  speech  ;  what  actually  happens  is  the  exact  reverse 
of  this;  their  correspondence  is  explained  to  positions  taken 
through  power  thus  already  acquired  in  another  way,  or  to 
actions  which  are  involuntary.     Moreover,  only  the  simplest. 
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most  evident  things  about  such  symbols  can  be  explained  to  a 
little  child  at  all.  At  firsts  and  for  a  long  time,  they  remain, 
practically,  arbitrary  signs  to  him.  Better,  then,  that  letters, 
with  which  sounds  thus  learned  can  be  just  as  easily  associated, 
and  which  will  be  in  daily  use  throughout  all  the  years  of  his 
growing  intelligence,  should  be  taught  first.  If  there  is  value 
to  him  in  physiological  symbols,  let  it  be  secured  by  teaching 
them  when  he  has  such  mental  development  that  they  can  be 
understood. 

Diacritical  marks  are  open  to  the  same  objections  as  Visible 
Speech,  while  they  have  not  the  merit  of  real  symbolic  value ; 
they  are  purely  arbitrary,  they  are  not  consistent,  and  the  effort 
to  construct  from  them  any  satisfactory  representation  of  such 
a  table  of  sounds  as  is  necessary  for  English  speech  is  indeed 
a  discouraging  one.  Webster  counts  eighteen  vowel  sounds. 
Ten  of  these  are  to  be  represented  by  the  two  marks  (")  andf^) 
over  five  letters.  The  same  mark  stands  for  a  different  sound 
in  every  instance,  though  they  are  consistent  in  indicating  in 
each  case  the  length  of  the  vowel  marked.  Let  us  then  go  on 
a  little.  A  and  e  marked  4,  6  are  to  be  pronounced  respec- 
tively as  in  air  and  there ;  but  the  same  mark  over  u  (6)  gives 
the  sound  heard  in  urge,  and  over  o  (6)  the  sound  of  **  broad  a," 
says  Webster;  while  broad  a  is  marked  a,  and  to  give  the 
t  sound  to  er  and  ir  they  must  be  written  (fr  and  I  r,  while 
the  two  dots  which  turn  a  (a)  to  aw  turn  u  and  o  (u,  o)  to  oo. 
Take  a  much  simpler  matter  of  consonants.  Voice  added  to 
the  sound  of  s  gives  that  of  z,  and  to  fh  the  sound  of  *'hard" 
tt.  But  the  addition  of  voice  to  s  is  to  be  indicated  by  a  line 
below  that  letter  (?,)  while  the  same  addition  to  th  is  shown  by 
a  line  through  it.  Not  exactly  logical  or  clear,  it  seems  to  me, 
to  the  mind  of  a  little  child  whose  "reason  and  judgment" 
are  to  be  used  I 

The  reason  urged  in  behalf  of  using  these  marks  in  articula- 
tion-teaching is,  of  course,  that  the  pupil  will  thus  be  prepared 
to  use  a  dictionary.  But  some  time  must  surely  elapse  before 
a  deaf  child,  or  any  other  child  just  in  school,  will  obtain  much 
practical  help  from  a  dictionary ;  meanwhile  apart  from  the 
teacher  and  the  school-room,  he  sees  marks  and  symbols  no- 
where. The  proportion,  too,  of  the  words  which  he  will  ever 
look  up  in  a  dictionary  and  deliberately  fix  in  his  memory  to 
those  which  will  thrust  themselves  upon  his  notice  at  every 
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turn — upon  the  printed  page,  in  his  home  letters,  on  the  very 
signs  that  line  the  streets — is  as  one  to  a  million  I  To  give  a 
child  who  comes  to  the  dictionary  as  the  rest  of  us  do,  with 
sounds  ready-made  to  be  marked,  a  key  to  the  "  key "  which 
will  enable  him  to  use  it  easily,  is,  in  my  own  experience,  not  a 
difiQcult  matter.  But,  for  daily  use,  the  mischievous  thing  about 
them  both  is  this  :  that  marks  and  symbols  tend  directly  to  lead 
the  mind  away  from  the  habit  of  reasoning  and  discriminaton. 
Not  finding  them  except  as  they  are  written  for  him,  the  average 
pupil  waits  to  have  them  written,  and  expects  to  do  little  or 
nothing  by  himself  except  to  commit  to  memory.  With  the 
habit  of  using  them,  too,  any  but  the  most  self-denying  of 
teachers  will  continually  dash  them  down  to  mark  the  pronun- 
ciation of  new  words,  rather  than  take  the  precious  time  from 
other  work  to  make  the  pupil  reason  out  the  application  of  rules. 
The  difference  in  value  between  that  which  is  memorized  sim- 
ply, and  that  which  the  mind  makes  its  own  by  understanding, 
need  hardly  be  discussed. 

And  the  worst  of  it  is,  we  do  a  long  work  only  to  undo  it ! 
We  spend  months  in  teaching  children  that  certain  sounds  have 
certain  symbols,  or  we  mark  one  letter  "long"  and  another 
*'  short,"  only  to  find  in  the  end  that  we  must,  if  children  are 
ever  to  be  able  to  pronounce  a  new  word  for  themselves,  give 
them  reasons,  teach  them  rules  and  different  spellings,  lead  them 
to  think,  to  judge  by  comparison,  and  to  decide.  If,  then,  this 
must  be  done  at  last,  why  not  at  first  ?  We  waste  time,  always 
too  short ;  we  confuse  our  pupils  by  obliging  them  to  go  through 
one  process  only  to  change  to  another ;  we  retard  progress  by  nec- 
essitating a  continual  mental  translation,  if  we  do  anything  else. 

In  venturing  to  ask,  for  a  few  moments,  your  kindly  consid- 
eration of  a  simple  plan  used  the  past  two  years  with  my  own 
classes,  it  is  not  at  all  because  I  can  claim  it  to  be  a  sufficient 
answer  to  all  these  hard  questions,  or  even  to  be  a  perfected 
system.  The  charts  referred  to  below,  and  given  in  full  in  an 
appendix  to  this  paper,  present  the  results  of  two  years'  prac- 
tical experiments ;  but  they  have  been  brought  to  this  form 
through  many  changes  suggested  by  the  daily  experience  of  the 
school-room,  which,  while  confirming  the  principles  they  seek 
to  embody,  has  constantly  opened  new  possibilities  of  applica- 
tion. Other  changes  in  details  of  representation  are  doubtless 
still  to  be  made.     I  only  offer  them  here  as  a  suggestion  of 
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work  in  the  direction  in  which^  more  and  more,  I  seem  to  see 
the  light. 

Considering  that  written  language  as  it  meets  oar  children  in 
daily  life  comes  only  in  the  form  of  letters  and  combinations  of 
letters,  my  effort  has  been  to  see  how  far  it  might  be  possible 
to  lay  aside  all  marks  and  symbols  and  to  deal  directly  with  the 
problem  in  the  form  under  which  it  presents  itself.  It  does, 
indeed,  seem  essential  to  have  some  standard  representative  for 
each  English  sound.  It  is  from  this  need,  of  course,  that  marks 
and  symbols  have  arisen. 

I.  As  far,  then,  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover  any  unfailing 
letter  or  spelling  which  gives  one  of  these  sounds,  I  have  used 
it  as  the  foundation  of  work  upon  each.  These  stand  first  in 
each  group  upon  the  Chart.  (See  Appendix,  Vowel  Chart.) 
Where  not  even  one  invariable  representative  has  been  found 
for  a  given  sound,  one  of  those  most  common  is  meant  to  stand 
in  this  place.  But  next,  and  more  needful,  perhaps,  has  been 
the  attempt — 

II.  To  make  letters  mark  themselves  for  pronunciation,  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent,  by  their  position  in  words  and  their 
connection  with  other  letters.  Take  for  example  the  sound  of 
long  a.  The  simplest  and  most  nearly  invariable  rule  for  its 
pronunciation  is  that  for  monosyllables  ending  in  "silent"  e. 
When  this  vowel  sound  is  taught  as  an  element,  therefore,  it  is 
first  represented  to  the  pupil  in  this  way :  —  a  —  e.  (See 
Appendix,  Vowel  Chart.)  Work  upon  combination  at  once  fills 
these  blanks  with  consonant  letters  in  endless  variety ; 


— a — e 

c    k 
— a— e 

pi     t 
— a— e 

f    c 


n     m 
— a — e 

etc. 
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The  quick  teaching  of  the  child's  sight,  which  shows  him 
that  the  relative  position  and  connection  of  the  *' — a— e"  re- 
main unaltered,  whatever  the  letters  may  be  which  fill  the  other 
places  or  however  they  may  be  changed,  makes  its  pronuncia- 
tion a  matter  of  established  fact  to  him  very  speedily.  Again, 
a,  in  a  similar  position  without  the  e,  has  always  its  short  sound. 
Representing  this  element,  then,  by  the  position  of  the  letter 
which  produces  it,  — a — ,  the  child  fills  blanks  as  before  : 


— a — 

c     t 
— a — 

m    n 
— a — 

th     t 
— a — 

etc.. 


seeing,  more  and  more  clearly,  that  the  unchanging  a  is  left 
always  in  a  position  which  will,  in  future,  carry  its  own  pronun- 
ciation with  it  to  him.  So,  (See  Appendix,)  with  i  and  y.  So, 
(though  with  more  exceptions  in  the  case  of  the  long  sound,) 
with  0.  The  child  will  see  these  letters  in  these  relative  posi- 
tions all  his  life,  where  he  will  see  neither  marks  nor  symbols. 
He  has  no  small  advantage,  then,  in  being  independent  of  such 
helps.  For,  to  just  such  an  extent  as  these  rules  apply,  the  pro- 
nunciation of  written  language  becomes  not  an  act  of  memory, 
but  of  sight.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  rule 
for  English  spelling  that  is  not  "proved  by  its  exceptions,** 
many  or  few  !  But,  under  this  method  of  teaching,  the  work 
of  memory  is  reduced  to  its  minimum.  A  child  who  knows 
that,  in  general,  the  position  of  certain  letters  in  words  tells 
him  their  pronunciation,  has  only  to  remember  the  exceptions 
to  his  rules— a  very  different  and  much  lighter  matter.  I  can- 
not speak  too  strongly  upon  this  point.  Would  that  we  had  a 
spelling  which  made  infallible  rules  possible !  But,  as  it  is, 
how  often  does  the  teacher,  baffled  by  exceptions  to  the  simplest 
rules  he  can  frame,  give  up  the  effort  altogether,  and  fail  even 
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to  gain  for  his  pupils  the  benefit  of  that  **half  loaf"  of  the 
proverb. 

Becaase  we  cannot  say  of  all  words  similarly  spelled  that 
they  are  pronounced  alike,  shall  we  teach  the  pronunciation  of 
each  separately,  with  no  reference  to  the  rest,  leaving  thus  a 
mere  confusion  of  likenesses  and  differences  ?  Or  shall  we 
clearly  separate  from  the  mass  that  portion — often  very  large 
and  never  despicable— of  which  we  can  say  to  our  pupils, 
"  Words  spelled  in  this  way  follow  a  general  rule ;  knowing 
that,  you  need  only  to  learn  these,  among  them,  which  must  bo 
remembered  as  exceptions."  In  short,  shall  we  anywhere  teach 
fifty  separate  words  where  we  need  teach  only  a  dozen,  or  a 
dozen  where  we  need  to  teach  but  one  ?  **  It  is  forgotten,"  says 
Professor  Bonamy  Price,  in  a  recent  article  on  Education,  **  that 
memory  is  far  severer  for  the  brain  than  the  exercise  of  intelli- 
gence ;  and  thus  the  thinking  power  is  struck  with  paralysis." 

Of  another  point  I  wish  to  speak  here :  the  fact  that  this 
direction  of  thought  at  once  leads  the  child  to  consider  ''  silent 
letters,"  so-called,  and  their  real  value  in  words.  To  return  to 
the  example  already  used:  in  " — a— e"  the  e  ceases  to  be  a 
superfluity  and  becomes  a  component  part  of  the  vowel,  avoiding 
a  puzzle  of  lip-reading,  which  always  arises  under  other  meth- 
ods of  teaching.  A  child  sees,  we  will  say,  the  word  "  Same  " 
spoken  for  the  first  time.  We  will  suppose  that  sounds  are 
represented  to  him  by  unvarying  physiological  symbols ;  this 
word,  then,  writes  itself  to  his  mind  thus :  liitB,  He  also 
knows  the  written  word  *'Same"  and  its  meaning,  but  what  is 
there  in  the  picture  that  this  pronunciation  makes  to  suggest 
it  ?  Or,  he  has  been  taught  letters  and  has  learned  to  repre- 
sent the  long  a  sound  by  the  letter  which  bears  that  name. 
Then  his  mental  transcription  of  the  word  is  this :  **S-a-m  ;" 
which  not  only  fails  to  suggest  the  correct  written  word,  but 
gives  a  spelling  which  actually  stands  for  quite  a  different  pro- 
nunciation. If,  however,  he  has  been  taught  this  vowel  in  the 
way  which  has  been  suggested,  his  *' — a — e  "  at  once  makes  the 
framework  of  the  written  word  he  knows ;  the  pronunciation 
and  the  spelling  coincide  and  become  reasonable  to  his  thought. 
The  real  importance  of  this  seemingly  simple  matter  would,  I 
think,  be  quite  apparent  if  time  would  permit  a  full  discussion 
hei*e  of  the  part  which  a  secondary  letter  plays  in  the  actual 
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spelling  of  words  which  contain  our  long  vowel  sounds.  We 
find  the  long  a  sound  represented  in  monosyllables  by  " — a^—e," 
"ai/*  "ay>"  etc. ;  but  rarely,  if  ever,  by  the  letter  a  alone.  It 
is  often  represented  by  this  letter  in  polysyllables,  but  in  a  great 
majority  of  cases  is  dependent  for  its  value  on  these  same  '^  silent 
letters"  of  the  root,  which  must  be  present  to  the  mind  in 
deciding  the  pronunciation  of  the  derivative  word.  A  glance  at 
any  table  of  vowel  spellings,  like  that  in  the  key  to  a  dictionary, 
is  enough  to  open  an  interesting  subject  for  thought  in  this 
direction. 

III.  Of  important  letters  and  spellings  having  more  than  one 
sound,  for  whose  pronunciation  no  fixed  rules  can  be  given,  it 
is  taught  at  once  what  and  how  many  sounds  each  has  to  be 
remembered  and  decided  between.  So,  if  che  pupil  cannot  be 
surely  told,  for  example,  when  ow  will  have  one  sound  and 
when  another,  he  may  at  least  know  that  it  will  have  one  of  two, 
and  that  if  his  first  pronunciation  is  wrong  the  second  must  be 
right.  Such  spellings  are  repeated  on  the  chart,  each  one 
standing  in  the  groups  under  every  sound  it  may  represent ; 
they  are  numbered,  also,  the  better  to  be  connected  in  memory. 
(See  Appendix  for  ow,  ea,  oo,  u. ) 

IV.  The  most  common  spellings  of  each  sound  are  grouped 
so  that  thiey  may  stand  clearly  together  before  the  eye,  and  be 
inseparably  connected  with  the  thought  of  that  position  when 
seen  in  speech,  to  assist  the  mind  in  its  discriminating  process. 

V.  The  attempt  has  been  to  represent  on  such  a  chart  just 
those  rules  for  pronunciation  which  the  elementary  language  of 
classes  always  obliges  them  to  learn  as  early  as  possible;  the 
most  nearly  invariable  and  the  most  frequent  in  application. 
And  then — 

VI.  To  connect  these  so  intimately  with  the  very  sight  of 
letters  and  act  of  speech  that  they  shall  not  need  to  be  remem* 
bered,  but  can  be  made  the  base  of  a  continual  addition  in  the 
shape  of  short  lists  of  exceptions  or  of  rules  that  apply  only  to 
small  classes  of  words  and  the  words  to  which  they  apply, 
which  must  be  largely  matters  of  memory. 

This  basis  may  well  seem  a  slight  affair  for  so  complicated  a 
structure  as  English  spelling  to  build  upon.  But,  though  some 
of  the  commonest  words  and  those  first  taught  are  found  as 
exceptions  to  the  rules  here  indicated,  of  their  general  applica- 
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bility  let  me  give  an  instance.  With  the  new  class  of  children 
at  the  Clarke  institution,  the  past  year,  the  first  part  of  the 
well-known  "Jacob's  Reader"  was  used  a  short  time  daily,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  of  the  year,  for  the  sake  of  its  picture- 
teaching  and  simple  language.  Counting  the  different  words  in 
it,  one  day,  I  noted  as  follows  : 

Whole  number 677 

Number  coming  directly  under  rulee  on  Chart 510 

Number  coming  under  first  additional  rules  taught 

Number  which  conform  to  Chart  by— 

1.  Crossing  out  a  superfluous  letter  (e.  g,f  caZf) , 

2.  Showing  double  force  of  a  letter  (e.  g.j  deer) 

Number  which  contradict  Chart  (e.  g. ,  shoe) 64 

Out  of  677  different  words,  then,  545  should  be  pronounced 
at  sight  by  the  child  familiar  with  his  first  year's  work,  the 
utmost  help  needed  being  a  number  pencilled  over  a  letter  here 
and  there.  Of  the  remaining  132  many  were,  in  point  of  fact, 
pronounced  rightly  by  the  children  who  used  the  book,  through 
that  instinct  of  selection  curious  to  watch  in  them  as  in  hearing 
children,  which  seems  to  come  with  growing  familiarity  with 
print. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  such  charts  seem  too  cumbersome  to 
present  to  young  pupils,  the  results  of  work  with  this  same  little 
class  may  help  to  prove  that  practically  they  are  not  so.  The 
time  from  September  23  to  Christmas  was  given  up  to  such  drill 
on  elementary  sounds,  combinations,  and  control  of  breath  and 
Toice  as  seemed  to  us  essential  to  secure  good  speech.  All  this 
work  was  done  from  the  lips ;  but  while  the  teacher  did  not 
write  the  children  did  !  With  each  new  sound  was  taught  as 
its  equivalent  the  key-spelling  on  the  charts.  Then,  if  a  child 
spent  a  minute  working  over  a  sound — s,  for  example — he  wrote 
that  letter  on  his  slate  afterward,  no  matter  how  many  times  a 
day.  If  it  was  a  combination  which  he  repeated  from  his 
teacher's  lips,  he  wrote  that.  As  first  spellings  grew  familiar 
more  were  added,  building  his  charts  up  slowly  and  by  degrees. 
A  daily  time  for  penmanship — needful,  with  other  exercises,  for 
rest  and  change  of  work — helped  in  the  correct  formation  of  the 
letters  thus  learned.  All  was  done  gradually,  with  no  separate 
time  for  this  teaching,  and  no  appreciable  effort  on  the  child's 
part :  done  chiefly  in  moments  when  he  would  otherwise  have 
been  unoccupied  or  waiting  for  his  turn  to  recite.     But  when 
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language  work  began  in  earnest,  there  was  no  need  in  teaching 
the  meaning  of  such  words  as  foot,  feet,  toe,  leg,  arm^  handy 
cheek,  nose,  mouthy  tooth,  teeth,  book,  cat,  boy,  man,  etc.,  to 
teach  the  written  form.  We  gave  the  spoken  word  ;  that,  if  I 
may  be  allowed  the  expression,  wrote  itself  to  the  child's  mind, 
and  he  knew  what  the  spelling  should  be  without  being  told. 
Of  course,  the  first  words  taught  this  class  were  chosen  with 
some  care  that  they  might  fall  under  rules ;  but  the  ease  and 
rapidity  with  which  the  children  learned,  later,  the  many  words 
which  did  not  in  all  respects  conform  to  their  charts  showed 
how  lightly  memory  was  taxed  in  other  directions  and  confirmed 
our  belief  in  the  right  principle  of  the  work,  while  it  greatly 
exceeded  our  expectations.  More  language,  more  independent 
use  of  language,  more  talking,  better  speech  and  lip-reading 
than  I  ever  knew  in  a  class  of  the  same  grade  before,  was  the 
result  of  the  year's  work  ;  with  the  ability  to  read  at  sight  of 
which  I  have  spoken,  and  to  write  from  the  lips  with  a  degree 
of  correctness  which  was  very  encouraging. 

The  rules  these  children  learned  in  a  year,  almost  without 
effort,  were  the  same  which  I  have  sometimes  failed,  in  all  the 
five  years  of  their  primary  course,  to  instil  into  classes  so 
thoroughly  that  the  children  need  not  stop  to  remember  to 
apply  them.  The  class  of  a  year  before  made  the  same  quick 
response  of  intelligence  to  that  which  strove  to  simplify  their 
early  work,  and  to  adapt  itself  to  their  reason.  The  reason  of 
a  very  little  child  is  a  great  power  ! 


APPENDIX. 


Note. — Dashes  show  the  position  of  a  given  letter  or  letters 
in  words ;  as, 

y =y  initial, 

y  =y  final, 

etc. 
Prepared  for  young  classes,  these  charts  are  based  upon 
monosyllables  to  a  considerable  extent.  Rules  for  accent — which 
in  pollysyllables  change,  in  some  instances,  the  pronunciations 
here  indicated — are  to  be  taught  later ;  while  for  little  ones  who 
cannot  understand,  at  once,  much  about  syllables,  the  length  of 
a  dash  may  be  used  to  show  a  "long"  or  "very  short"  word 
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to  the  eye,  as  the  final  y  in  a  two-sjllabled  word  like  money 

( J,)  and  the  final  y  of  different  pronunciation  in  a  tiny 

monosyllable  like  my  ( — ^y).     (See  Chart) 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that,  final  r  not  being  a  full  consonant, 
but  a  glide,  the  rules  for  vowels  with  consonants  in  general  do 
not  apply  to  that  letter  when  final.  Always  influencing  the 
sound  of  the  vowel  preceding  it,  it  is  considered  separately  in 
each  case  in  that  relation,  as  will  be  seen  below.  (See  er,  ir, 
ur,  etc.) 

Final  b,  d,  g  tire  taught  ending  with  a  little  breath-sound  to 

relieve  the  tension.     This  is  indicated  by  the b,  etc.,  of  the 

Consonant  Chart.  (bp) 


VOWEL  CHART. 


ee 
-e 


-e — e 


ea' 


rer 
ir 
yr 
ur 


-ar 
-or 
-re 


ar 


oa 


ow 


ea- 
— a — 


li!!; 


U-— 
a 


— o- 
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jyou 


— 1 — e 
— y— e 
igh 


I  on 
\  ow' 


01 

oy 


Key  to   Vowel  Chart. 


see 
me 

meat 

i  Sit 

•V  hymn 
(  yard 

I  came 
tail 
day 

i  t6D 

\  sorry 
(  head 

cat 


her 

sir 

martyr 

fur 

dollar 

doctor 

fire 


cart 


Clip 

sofa 


Iboot 
r«de 
screw 

Ihook 
pwt 
wvkui 

homa 
coat 
potato 
throw 

corn 

becat^e 

saw 

not 


j  youth 
I  ttse 


(mine 
scythe 
I  riyht 
l^my 


ot^t 
coto 


(oil 
I  boy 
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P 
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An  Act  Relating  to  DxajnMutss. 
Be  it  Enacted,  dtc,  asfoUowe: 
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'S^tpovt  0f  iht  Cot:pr0vation« 


To  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education : 

Gbktlemen  :  Qaiet  progress  makes  Annaal  Reports  monotx)* 
nous.  The  experience  of  the  Clarke  Institation  for  the  year 
ending  Angast  dlst^  1886^  was  characterized  by  nothing  of 
exceptional  interest  till  just  at  its  close.  It  began  the  year  with 
91  pupils  and  ended  with  90 — Boys  45,  Girls  46 ;  in  the  Primary 
Department  56 ;  in  the  Grammar  Department  35 ;  boarding 
pupils  87  ;  day  pupils  4.  Of  the  whole  number,  72  were  from 
Massachusetts,  5  from  Vermont,  4  from  Ohio,  2  each  from  New 
Hampshire  and  New  York,  and  one  each  from  Connecticut, 
Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa,  Utah,  and  Canada. 

The  progress  of  the  pupils  in  mental  culture,  articulation,  and 
lip-reading,  has  been  as  encouraging  as  heretofore.  Nineteen  of 
the  older  boys  have  been  instructed  in  carpentry,  cabinet  work, 
and  the  seating  of  cane-bottomed  chairs.  A  small  dwelling 
house  on  our  premises  was  first  covered  with  sheathing  paper  and 
then  with  clapboards  wholly  by  these  pupils.  Specimens  of 
their  handiwork  in  the  form  of  book-cases,  bureaus,  picture- 
frames,  screens,  and  easels,  recently  exhibited,  elicited  much 
commendation.  The  older  girls  have  assisted  in  light  house 
work  and  been  instructed  in  sewing. 

Three  weeks  after  school  opened,  a  case  of  scarlet  fever 
occurred,  probably  from  exposure  in  the  cars.  This  was  fol- 
lowed at  intervals  by  nine  other  cases,  only  one  of  them  malig- 
nant, and  none  of  them  fatal.  By  prompt  and  careful  isolation 
of  the  sick  as  well  as  other  preventive  measures,  some  fifty  pupils 
and  teachers  susceptible  of  the  disease,  were  saved  from  its 
attack.  Otherwise,  good  health  has  been  nearly  universal.  At 
the  end  of  the  school  year,  five  pupils  were  regularly  graduated 
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with  diplomaSy  and  two  were  honorably  discharged  with  certifi- 
cates, their  ten  years  schooling  allowed  by  the  State,  having 
expired. 

Of  the  graduates,  one  has  been  admitted  to  the  Lawrence 
Academy  at  Oroton  in  Massachnsetts,  and  another  to  the  St. 
Johnsbnry  Academy  in  Vermont. 

The  School  Expenses  proper  have  been  for  the  year,  $26,656,* 
39.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  current  year  (1886-7) 
is  97  of  whom  there  are  present  95  ;  46  boys  and  49  girls — in 
the  Primary  Department  57  and  in  the  Grammar  Department 
38.  Our  finances  continue  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition. 
The  present  market  value  of  our  investments  collectively,  exceed 
their  original  cost  more  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  income 
from  the  fund  during  the  year,  has  been  $16,595.65 ;  less  by 
$329.77  than  during  the  preceding  year.  As  securities  paying 
former  high  rates  of  interest,  gradually  expire,  they  must  needs 
be  replaced  by  others  paying  lower  rates,  and  a  corresponding 
gradual  lessoning  of  the  income  from  the  fund,  is  to  be  expected 
in  the  future.  Since  the  extinction  of  our  debt,  the  charges  per 
year  for  paying  pupils  have  been  reduced  from  $300  to  $250  ;  for 
State  pupils  from  $200  to  $175 ;  for  tuition  simply  from 
$66  to  $50. 

In  view  of  the  reduction  of  charges  and  prospective  reduction 
of  income,  it  can  hardly  be  expected  that  this  Instiution  should 
pay  the  contingent  expenses  of  very  indigent  pupils  for  clothing, 
medical  attendance,  etc.,  in  the  future  as  it  has  done  in  the  past. 

This  Institution  has  to  lament  the  loss  of  its  Principal,  Miss 
Harriet  B.  Rogers,  under  whose  able  management  for  seventeen 
years,  it  has  grown  from  a  small  beginning  to  its  present  promi- 
nence and  prosperity.  Subject  to  a  bronchial  infirmity  at  times, 
years  before  her  connection  with  this  School,  in  the  Summer  of 
1884  this  infirmity  assumed  such  a  serious  aspect  that  she  was 
professionally  advised  to  rest  from  labor  and  spend  a  year  in 
Colorado.  At  the  end  of  the  year,  it  was  still  thought  unsafe 
for  her  to  resume  work  in  our  climate  and  her  absence  was  con- 
tinued another  year.  The  result  was  not  encouraging,  and  she 
was  then  advised  by  several  physicians  that,  while  prolonged  life 
and  usefulness  even  were  possible  to  her  in  Colorado,  she  could 
not  long  endure  the  climate  of  New  England,  and  she  tendered 
her  resignation.     Much  as  this  Board  regretted  it,  acceptance  of 
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the  resignation  seemed  nnayoidable.  Of  the  continued  salary 
which  was  voted  to  her  first  for  one  j^ear  and  then  for  a  second 
year,  she  availed  herself  only  in  part.  This  Board  cannot  for- 
bear to  express  in  this  connection,  their  unfeigned  regret  at  her 
constrained  resignation,  as  well  as  their  high  and  grateful  appre- 
ciation of  her  long  services,  and  of  her  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  Clarke  Institution.  Apart  from  the  benefi- 
cence of  its  founder,  they  feel  that  to  her  wise  administration 
mainly  are  due  its  present  reputation  and  usefulness.  But  this 
Board  is  fortunate  in  having  in  the  Associate  Principal,  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Yale,  a  person  worthy  to  be  Miss  Rogers'  successor. 
Her  long  experience  in  the  School,  her  demonstrated  ability,  and 
her  successful  management  as  Acting  Principal  the  past  two 
years,  are  a  guaranty  that  the  Institution  will  receive  no  detri- 
ment at  her  hands. 


PHRASEOLOGY  WHICH  ORIGINATED  IN  A  LOW 
ESTIMATE  OF  THE  DEAF,  AND  WHICH  TENDS  TO 
PERPETUATE  THIS  LOW  ESTIMATE  IN  THE 
PUBLIC  MIND. 

While  so  much  time,  labor,  and  money  are  spent,  and  while  so 
many  busy  brains  are  unselfishly  at  work  to  perfect  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  culture  of  the  deaf,  nothing  would  seem  to  be 
wanting  to  their  prospective  elevation  in  the  social  scale,  to  their 
increased  self-respect  and  self-reliance,  and  to  the  multiplication 
of  their  avenues  to  self-support,  but  the  abolition  of  all  laws 
which  discriminate  against  them,  and  the  discontinuance  of  all 
phraseology  respecting  them  which  implies  brutishness,  or 
incapacity,  or  the  reception  of  charity. 

Of  the  epithet  which  associates  them  explicitly  with  'Hhe 
dumb  brutes,"  we  have  discoarsed  at  length  in  a  former  Report 
and  need  not  here  enlarge.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  this  epithet 
was  first  applied  at  a  time  when  mankind  knew  hardly  more  of 
the  real  nature  and  capacity  of  the  speechless  than  the  speechless 
knew  of  the  nature  and  capacity  of  their  speaking  congeners. 
The  low  estimate  of  the  deaf  implied  in  and  largely  prepetuated 
in  the  public  mind  by  this  appellation,  crops  out  in  the  reluctance 
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of  most  basiness  men  to  give  them  employment  ^  in  the  surprise 
often  evinced  by  casual  School  visitors  at  their  demonstrated 
intellectual  capacity;  in  the  senseless  questions  respecting 
them  sometimes  propounded  by  persons  otherwise  intelligent ; 
in  the  cry  of  ''dummies''  and  other  indignities  perpetrated  upon 
deaf  pupils  by  hearing  children ;  and  in  the  laws  of  a  few  of  the 
older  States  of  the  Union^  our  own  included,  which  discriminate 
invidiously  between  the  hearing  and  the  deaf  and  which  make 
the  education  of  the  latter  practically  a  matter  of  State  charity 
rather  than  of  State  obligation  or  State  policy.  It  is  gratifying 
to  be  able  to  report  that  the  human  application  of  this  brutish 
epithet,  has  lately  been  discarded  in  the  highest  and  most  influ- 
ential quarter.  At  the  recent  quadrennial  convention  in 
Galiforniaof  the  organization  heretofore  known  as  the  ''Asso- 
ciation of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  "  whose 
organ,  a  quarterly  magazine,  has  heretofore  been  entitled 
"American  Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb/'  the  largest  conven- 
tion of  the  kind  ever  held  in  this  country,  comprising  representa* 
tives  from  thirty-five  States  and  forty-one  Institutions,  it  was 
resolved  that  hereafter  the  words,  "and  dumb,"  shall  form  no 
part  of  the  title  either  of  the  Association  or  of  the  Annals. 

Again  :  while  we  mean  no  disrespect  to  any  Institution  nor 
to  the  officials  thereof,  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  designa- 
tion of  what  is  simply  a  school  for  the  deaf  as  an  Asylum,  is 
fraught  with  evil.  We  see  no  more  propriety  in  it  than  in  thus 
designating  every  boarding  school  for  hearing  pupils.  As  long 
as  we  have  asylums  for  the  insane ;  asylums  for  the  feeble 
minded  ;  asylums  for  inebriates  ;  and  asylums  for  other  victims 
of  vicious  indulgence,  calling  a  school  by  this  name  seems  to  be 
putting  its  pupils  into  very  poor  company.  The  natural  impres- 
sion of  mankind  at  large  is  that  any  Institution  thus  named, 
must  be  something  other  than  a  boarding  school,  ana  that  its 
inmates  occupy  a  lower  and  more  humiliating  position  than  that 
of  simply  school  pupils.  Indeed,  Asylum  would  seem  to  be  an 
incongruous  name  for  any  institution  which  has  an  annual 
vacation  of  twelve  weeks,  and  which  furnishes  neither  shelter, 
custody,  nor  care  to  its  young  wards  during  that  portion  of  every 
year  in  which  they  are  most  exposed  to  disease  and  danger. 

Again  :  the  Schools  at  Boston,  Northampton,  and  Hartford  to 
which  the  deaf  children  of  Massachusetts  are  sent,  are  often 
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deDominatcd,  ^'lustitntions  aided  by  the  State.*'  This  phras* 
eology  is  more  suggestive  of  what  is  eleemosynary  than  of  what 
is  educatiouai.  But  the  fact  is  the  State  is  aided  by  the  Institn* 
tionPy  whether  the  education  of  the  deaf  be  regarded  as  a  matter 
of  State  obligation  or  only  as  a  matter  of  State  charity.  All  the 
funds,  land,  bnildings,  fnrniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances  of 
whatever  kind  at  each  of  these  Schools,  have  been  provided 
without  any  expense  to  this  Commonwealth,  and  the  annual 
charge  for  State  pupils  at  each,  is  much  less  than  the  actual  cost. 

Within  the  past  five  years,  the  city  of  Boston  has  e>;))ended 
in  current  outlays  upon  the  Horace  Mann  School  deeigue*! 
exclusively  for  Massachusetts  pupils,  $15,035.50  more  than  it  has 
received  from  the  State,  an  average  of  more  than  $3,000  per  year. 

During  the  past  six  years,  to  go  no  farther  back,  the  average 
annual  cost  of  each  pupil  to  the  Hartford  Institution  has  been 
$235.66,  while  its  charge  to  the  Commonwealth  has  been  but 
$175,  a  difference  in  the  case  of  each  pupil  of  $60.66.  The 
number  of  Massachusetts  pupils  therein  has  averaged  ^^  per 
year,  making  an  annual  saving  to  the  State  of  $4003.56;  and 
an  aggregate  saving  in  six  years  of  $24,021.36.  The  average 
annual  outlay  upon  each  pupil  at  the  Clarke  Institution,  has 
always  been  greater  than  at  Hartford,  partly  because  the  whole 
numbei  of  its  pupils  from  all  quarters,  has  averaged  less  than 
half  IIS  great,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  smaller  the 
number  the  higher  the  individual  cost ;  partly  by  reason  of 
maintaining  separate  establishments,  with  the  same  provisions 
and  appliances  of  all  kinds  in  each,  for  the  young  children  of  the 
Primary  Department;  and  for  the  older  pupils  of  the  Grammar 
Department;  and  partly  because  of  a  greater  number  of 
teachers  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  pupils,  the  better  to 
meet  the  individual  wants  of  the  latter,  the  proper  classifica- 
tion of  nearly  100  pupils  requiring  about  as  many  classes  and 
teachers  as  200  would  do.  The  average  annual  cost  of  each 
pupil  to  the  Clarke  Institution  has  never  been  less  than  $300, 
while  its  charge  to  the  Commonwealth  has  been  but  $200,  and 
is  now  but  $175.  The  average  number  of  Massachusetts  pupils 
here  during  the  past  six  years,  has  been  71f,  making  an  annual 
saving  to  the  State  of  $7,166,  and  an  aggregate  saving  during 
this  period  of  $42,996. 

The  foregoing  statistics  have  been   derived  from  the  best 
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authority  at  each  School ;  and  from  them  it  appears  that  the 
State  has  been  aided  by  these  Institutions  dnring  the  past  six 
years  to  the  amoant  of  $82,052.86.  In  addition  to  this,  the 
Clarke  Institation  sometimes  retains  meritorioas  pupils  wholly 
at  its  own  expense,  after  the  ten  years  allowed  by  the  State,  have 
expired. 

Once  more :  State  pupils  in  these  Schools  are  aften  called 
''beneficiaries."  This  seems  to  imply  that  what  the  Common- 
wealth pays  for  their  education,  is  a  charitable  gratuity. 
Yet  tens  of  thousands  of  our  common  and  high  school  pupils 
receive  their  schooling  without  any  cost  to  their  parents  eyen  for 
books,  or  at  no  greater  cost  than  a  poll  tax.  Their  education  is 
paid  for  out  of  a  municipal  treasury,  while  that  of  the  deaf  is 
partly  paid  for  out  of  the  State  treasury.  The  money  in  both 
cases  comes  from  the  pockets  of  tax-payers,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
see  how  the  one  class  are  any  more  ''beneficiaries,"  any  more  the 
recipients  of  charity  than  the  other.  The  object  in  both  cases  is 
or  should  bo  the  same — the  making  of  good  citizens  with  an  eye 
to  the  well-being  of  the  State.  Within  four  years  the  Common- 
wealth has  paid  (40,000  to  maintain  eighty  free  scholarships  in 
the  Agricultural  College,  and  is  now  paying  in  perpetuity 
$10,000  a  year  for  the  same  purpose.  In  1869  a  grant  of  $60,000 
was  made  to  the  Worcester  County  Free  Institute  of  Industrial 
Science,  with  a  proviso  that  twenty  pupils  should  be  annually 
instructed  free  of  charge  for  tuition.  Thus  at  these  two  Institu- 
tions, gratuitous  instruction  of  a  scientific  character  through  a 
whole  course  of  study,  is  given  at  the  State's  expense  to  one 
hundred  students  ;  but  none  of  them  are  called  "beneficiaries." 
Within  so  recent  a  date  as  1860  inclusive,  to  go  no  farther  back, 
grants  have  been  made  exclusive  of  appropriations  from  the 
Agricultural  College  Fund  and  from  Technical  Educational 
Funds,  to  four  Colleges  ami  to  five  other  high  educational 
Institutions,  to  the  amount  of  $1,081,781.  Education  has 
thereby  been  broadened  and  cheapened  to  all  their  students  rich 
and  poor  alike,  yet  no  one  thinks  of  calling  these  recipients  of 
State  benefactions,  '^  beneficiaries."  Strange  that  children  who 
receive  but  an  humble  elementary  education,  provision  for  the 
whole  of  which  is  limited  by  law  to  ten  years,  should  be  so 
designated,  while  youth  who  ^re  helped  to  the  highest  literary 
and  scientific  culture,  are  not  thus  humiliated  !    The  foregoing 
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statistics  are  derived  from  records  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor  of 
this  Commonwealth. 

If  it  be  thought  that  partial  payment  for  board,  makes  a 
difference  in  the  case  of  the  deaf,  it  should  be  remembered  that 
such  payment  is  made,  not  in  the  interest  nor  at  the  desire  of 
parents,  but  often  involves  on  their  part  a  f^reat  sacrifice  of 
parental  feeling.  To  the  average  parent,  the  saving  of  board  by 
parting  company  with  an  unfortunate  child  and  consigning  its 
well-being  to  strangers  at  a  distance,  is  a  hardship  and  not  a 
welcome  relief.  Board  is  only  partly  paid  for  and  that  at  only 
two  of  the  three  Schools,  and  that  solely  as  a  matter  of  State 
economy.  Outside  of  large  cities  where  day-schools  are  possible, 
it  costs  less  to  educate  the  deaf  gathered  in  endowed  boarding 
Institutions  than  to  bring  schooling  to  their  own  doors,  as  is 
done  for  hearing  children. 

Somewhat  more  than  one-third  of  the  deaf  pupils  of  Massachu- 
setts are  sent  to  the  Horace  Mann  day-school,  and  the  State  pays 
simply  $100  a  year  for  the  tuition  of  each.  In  their  relations  to 
the  State,  these  pupils  are  exactly  on  a  par  with  the  recipients 
of  free  State  scholarships  in  higher  Institutions,  except  that  their 
instruction  is  much  less  expensive.  At  the  Northampton  and 
Hartford  Schools,  the  cost  of  tuition  is  not  less  than  $100  per 
scholar  each  year,  while  the  entire  charge  to  the  Commonwealth 
is  but  $175,  leaving  but  $75  to  be  set  down  to  the  account  of 
board.  The  balance  of  the  cost  is  paid  from  their  endowments. 
On  this  basis  of  $75  each  for  seventy-two  pupils  in  the  Clarke 
School,  and  sixty-six  in  the  Hartford  School,  the  State  pays 
annually  for  the  board  of  deaf  pupils,  $10,350,  a  sum  not  as 
great,  probably,  as  the  average  annual  expenditure  for  the 
erection,  or  repair,  or  furnishing  of  boarding  houses  at  the 
Normal  Schools  to  cheapen  board  to  all  the  pupils,  added  to  the 
$4r,000  per  year  appropriated  to  aid  indigent  persons  therein. 
This  present  year,  $20,000  have  been  appropriated  to  erect  and 
furnish  a  new  boarding  house  at  one  of  these  Schools.  True,  it 
is  expected  that  the  pupils  will  serve  the  State  as  teachers  ;  but 
it  is  also  expected  that  they  will  be  paid  for  this  service,  and 
that  at  a  higher  rate  than  they  would  otherwise  receive.  Helping 
Normal  School  pupils  to  their  board,  is  helping  them  to  a  pro- 
fessional education :  helping  deaf  pupils  to  their  board,  is  helping 
them  to  an  elementary  and  industrial  education*     Wherein  the 
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latter  class  are  any  more  "beneficiaries"  than  the  former,  is  not 
apparent. 

We  must  not  be  understood  as  opposing  or  criticising  any 
expenditure  of  the  Commonwealth  to  secure  the  best  possible  educa- 
tion of  all  her  citizens.  We  are  simply  insisting  that  one  class 
of  citizens  are  disparaged  and  wronged,  and  do  not  receive 
proper  recognition  and  treatment. 


UNJUST  TAXATION  AND  DISCRIMINATION. 

Of  the  injustice  of  taxing  the  parents  of  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  to  edacate  every  body's  children  but  their  own,  while  com- 
pelling them  either  to  bear  their  bnrdens  unaided,  or  to  leave 
their  children  uneducated,  or  to  make  a  prescribed  avowei  of 
poverty  to  be  verified  by  official  signatures  as  a  condition  of 
educational  help,  we  treated  at  some  length  in  our  last  Annual 
Report.  But  reiteration  seems  to  be  necessary  to  secure  public 
attention  to  this  matter.  The  people  of  this  Commonwealth  are 
l>ehind  no  others  in  their  love  of  justice  and  readiness  to  redress 
injustice  when  it  is  made  apparent  to  them.  The  trouble  is  that 
our  existing  laws,  practices,  acd  phraseology  respecting  the  deaf, 
originated  at  a  time  less  enlightened  than  the  present,  and  have 
come  down  to  us  by  transmitted  usage  without  inquiry  or  wide- 
spread comment.  The  champions  of  general  education  have 
been  engrossed  in  pushing  to  the  utmost,  improvements  in  our 
public  schools  and  higher  Institutions  for  the  hearing,  while 
politicians  have  found  nothing  in  this  connection  which  had  a 
bearing  upon  party  success.  If  some  formerly  slaveholding  State 
were  now  to  tux  the  negroes  to  educate  all  white  children,  while 
subjecting  the  negroes  to  the  same  educational  regime  to  which 
the  parents  of  the  deaf  and  the  blind  are  here  subject,  no  one  in 
Massachusetts  would  long  be  left  in  ignorance  of  the  fact,  and 
public  indignation  would  wax  hot  at  such  palpable  injustice. 

Beyond  a  doubt,  if  a  definite  knowledge  of  existing  law  and 
usage  with  respect  to  the  deaf  and  the  blind  in  this  Common- 
wealth, were  brought  home  to  all  its  citizens,  a  majority  would 
be  as  much  amazed  as  are  citizens  of  States  in  which  better  law 
and  usage  prevail,  when  they  learn  the  same  facts.  Says  a 
Western  paper  which  is  sent  gratuitously  to  our  Institution  every 
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week,  ''we  are  surprised  to  learn  that  Massachusetts  is  so  far 
behind  her  sister  States  in  this  regard.  Foremost  in  providing 
for  the  education  of  her  hearing  children,  she  is  strangely 
illiberal  or  negligent  in  thus  hampering  her  defective  classes. 
Ohio  removed  this  obnoxious  feature  in  her  legislation  thirty 
years  ago." 

Within  the  last  few  months,  circulars  of  inquiry  on  this 
subject  have  been  sent  to  every  State  in  the  Union,  and 
responses  have  been  received  from  thirty-seven  States.  In 
twenty-five  of  the  thirty-seven,  schooling  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  is  as  free  as  for  the  hearing.  All  property  is  taxed  for  the 
education  of  all,  and  the  proceeds  are  applied  without  any 
discrimination  between  children  of  four  senses  and  children  of 
five  senses. 

I9  the  twenty-five  is  included  all  that  belt  of  States  lying 
North  of  Tennessee  between  Pennsylvania  and  old  Virginia  on 
the  East  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  on  the  West,  except  Nevada. 
In  the  same  twenty-five  are  included  all  the  formerly  slave- 
holding  States  except  old  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  Florida, 
though  even  in  the  latter,  tuition  is  free  to  all  alike,  and  possibly 
Delaware  from  which  no  report  has  been  received. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Massachusetts  with  all  her  prestige  in 
educational  matters,  after  spending  millions  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  best  of  Institutions  from  the  Primary  School  to  the 
University  for  the  education  of  the  hearing,  will  not  much  longer 
figure  in  that  minority  of  States  which  still  discriminate  against 
children  of  four  senses.  In  the  Acts  and  Resolves  of  our  Legis- 
lature the  present  year,  is  to  be  found  an  appropriation 
expressed  ipsissimis  verbis  as  follows,  the  italics  being  ours. — 
"for  the  support  of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  in  Asylums  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  in  other  Institutions  of  the  same 
character.'^  This  was  intended  to  provide  for  the  schooling  of 
deaf  children,  but  it  would  seem  to  provide  equally  well  for  the 
support  in  alms-houses  of  deaf  and  speechless  paupers  of  any 
age.  Must  the  deaf  children  and  youth  of  this  Commonwealth, 
who  have  the  same  sensibilities  as  other  children  and  youth,  and 
many  of  whom  practice  articulate  speaking  intelligibly,  always 
find  in  our  Legislative  year-book,  their  schooling  called  a 
**  support;"  their  schools,  **  asylums;"  and  themselves, 
**  dumb  "  ''  beneficiaries "  ? 
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Attention  is  invited  to  the  Beport  of  the  Principal,  and  to  the 
Financial  Statement  hereto  appended. 

Thanks  are  dne  to  Drs.  Enowlton,  Cooper  and  Dayenport  for 
professional  services ;  to  the  Gonnecticnt  River,  Boston  and 
Albany  and  New  Haven  and  Northempton  railroads,  for  carrying 
members  of  the  Institution  at  reduced  fares ;  also  to  the  pub- 
lishers of  the  "Hampshire  Gazette, *'  "Daily  Paper  for  Our 
Little  People,"  "  Our  Little  Worid,''  "  Pacific  Monthly,"  "  The 
Deaf-Mute  Journal,"  "Kentucky  Deaf-Mute,"  "The  Daily 
News,"  "The  Goodson  Gazette,"  "The  Nebraska  Mute  Jour- 
nal,"  "Our  Record,"  "Our  Dumb  Animals,"  "Kansas  Star,'* 
"The  Tablet,"  "  The  Deaf-Mute  Mirror,"  "Mute's  Companion," 
"Deaf-Mute  Elecord,"  "Vis-a-Vis,"  '^Wisconsin  Deaf-Mute 
Times,"  "Deaf-Mute  Hawk-Eye,"  "Maryland  Deaf-Mute 
Bulletin,"  "Deaf-Mute  Optic,"  and  "The  Deaf-Mute  Voice," 
for  the  gratuitous  contribution  of  their  papers  to  our  Institution 
the  past  vear.  We  are  also  indebted  to  the  father  of  a  pupil  for 
the  gift  of  $20  at  Christmas  and  to  other  friends  for  $20  more, 
as  well  as  to  several  of  our  teachers  for  presents  of  books. 

For  the  Corporation, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  President. 
Northampton,  Oct  13,  1886. 


RESOLUTIONS  RESPECTING  THE  RESIGNATION 
OP  MISS  ROGERS. 


The  following  Besolntions  express  the  feelings  of  the  Corpor- 
ators of  the  Clarke  Institution  at  parting  with  Miss  Rogers, 
more  formally  than  was  done  in  the  preceding  Report : — 

Whbbkas,  the  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  Miss 
Harriet  B.  Rogers,  under  whose  able  administration  for  seven- 
teen years,  it  has  grown  from  a  small  beginning  to  its  present 
prominence  and  usefulness,  is  compelled  by  physical  infirmity  to 
resign  her  position : — 

Resolved,  That  we  accept  her  resignation  only  from  necessity 
and  with  unfeigned  re^t,  and  that  we  assure  her  of  our  high 
and  grateful  appreciation  of  her  long  and  faithful  service,  and 
her  unselfish  devotion  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Clarke 
Institution. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  her  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
this  trying  arrest  of  her  labors,  and  her  isolation  from  a  loved 
home  and  friends ;  but  that  we  congratulate  her  upon  leaving 
behind  in  the  reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion, a  lasting  memorial  of  herself  and  her  work. 

Resolved,  That  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  put  on  record,  and 
that  a  copv  be  sent  to  Miss  ^gers,  to  the  Northampton  news- 
papers and  to  the  Springfield  Republican  for  publication. 

EDWARD  B.  NIMS,  Clerk. 

NOBTHAMPTON,  Oct  16,  1886. 

The  acceptance  of  Miss  Rogers'  resignation  was  followed  by  the 
election  of  Miss  Caroline  A.  Yale  as  Principal,  and  Miss  Alice  £• 
Worcester  as  Associate  Principal,  by  an  unanimous  vote. 
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LETTER  FROM  MISS  ROGERS. 


To  the  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution : 

Gentlemen  :  Force<!f  to  relinquish  the  work  so  dear  to  me, 
I  cannot  leave  it  without  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  those 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated  in  it. 

To  you,  gentlemen,  I  am  deeply  indebted  for  the  kind  con- 
sideration and  interest  you  have  always  manifested,  and  the 
hearty  support  yon  have  given,  together  with  the  great  freedom 
you  have  allowed  me  in  the  work  under  your  care. 

To  my  fellow-laborers  in  the  Institution,  in  the  domestic  as 
well  as  in  the  intellectual  department,  my  obligations  are  very 
great.  Efficient  in  their  several  positions,  wise  in  their  counsels, 
ready  to  work  in  harmony  and  for  the  good  of  the  Institution, 
they  have  contributed  largely  to  its  success. 

In  looking  over  tlie  twenty  years  of  active  labor  for  the  Deaf 
which  a  kind  Providence  has  allowed  me,  I  recall  the  aid  I 
received  in  the  time  of  my  earliest  efforts  and  greatest  discour- 
agements. To  friends  who  stood  n^ady  then  with  encouraging 
words  and  helping  hands  I  owe  much.  But  for  them  I  might 
not  have  continued  the  work.  Step  by  step  a  Higher  Hand  led 
me  on  and  gave  me  helpers  in  the  work,  until  now  some  of  these 
stand  ready  to  garry  it  on  here  to  greater  success. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  note  the  progress  that  articulation 
teaching  has  made  since  1864,  when  I  began  work  with  a  single 
pupil.  At  that  time  there  was  not  a  school  in  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  I  know,  where  articulation  was  taught  to  the 
Deaf,  while  to-day  there  is  scarcely  a  school  to  be  found  in  the 
whole  country  in  which  it  is  not  used,  at  least,  for  a  limited 
number  of  the  pupils.  During  these  years  this  system  has 
strengthened  in  its  German  home  and  has  spread  widely  through 
the  countries  of  Europe.  No  one  can  predict  how  general  the 
teaching  of  articulation  to  the  Deaf  may  become,  but  for  every 
step  in  advance  that  it  makes  I  thank  Ood  and  rejoice.  It  can 
never  die.  Although  removed  from  active  participation  in  this 
work,  my  interest  in  it  and  in  the  welfare  of  this  Institution  will 
not  lessen  as  the  years  go  by. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

HARRIET  B.  ROGERS. 

Northampton,  November  1,  1886. 
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^zpiovt  of  tht  grittdyaL 


To  (he  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution : — 

Gentlemek  : — In  submitting  the  report  for  the  year  ending 
August  31,  1886,  we  are  deeply  pained  to  record  the  continued 
absence  of  our  Principal,  Miss  Rogers.  With  the  close  of  the 
year,  her  official  connection  with  the  Institution  ceases.  It 
seems  fitting,  were  it  possible,  that  there  should  be  at  this  time 
some  adequate  recognition  of  her  yalue  not  only  to  this  Institu- 
tion but  also  to  the  cause  of  deaf-mute  education  throughout  the 
country.  From  the  opening  of  the  Institution  until  failing 
health  forced  her  to  resign  her  work  this  has  been  pre-eminently 
^'Miss  Bogers'  School"  and  abroad  is  usually  so  designated. 
To  no  other  single  person  does  the  cause  of  oral  teaching  for  the 
deaf  of  America  owe  so  much.  Steadfastly  refusing  to  engage 
in  controversy,  she  has  left  it  to  results  to  prove  the  value  of  her 
methods.  To  those  who,  through  years,  have  been  associated 
with  her  in  the  intimate  relations  of  family  and  school  life,  her 
loss  is  irreparable.  Her  philanthropy  has  been  world-wide  in  its 
outreach  and  her  interest  in  every  educational  development 
unbounded.  To  her  own  work,  her  life  has  been  given  up  with 
a  devotion  absolutely  self-forgetting.  This  work,  which  she  has 
done  so  faithfully  and  successfully,  she  is  now  forced  to 
relinquish.  Those  of  us  who  are  left  to  go  on  without  her  may 
well  pray  to  be  found  as  zealous  and  faithful  as  she  has  been. 
We  trust  that  for  many  years,  yet,  we  may  be  able  to  avail  our- 
selves of  her  wise  counsel  and  sound  judgment.  Wherever  she 
goes,  the  benediction  of  many  hearts  will  follow  her.  Her  name 
will  never  cease  to  be  a  treasured  household  word  in  the  school 
and  family  where  for  so  many  years  she  has  been  indeed,  as  in 
name,  *'The  Principal.'* 
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The  whole  number  of  pupils  on  the  school  roll  during  the 
year  has  been  ninety-one.  Of  these,  fifteen  were  new  pupils  who 
entered  in  September  last.  Of  the  whole  number,  twenty-four 
were  semi-mute  or  semi-deaf.  The  Grammar  School  contained 
five  classes  and  the  Primary  School  six.  These  classes  contained 
from  five  to  twelve  pupils  each,  the  average  number  being  eight 
and  three-elevenths.  The  higher  classes  were  the  smaller,  as  in 
schools  generally ;  for,  among  the  pupils  received  into  every 
institution,  there  are  some  who  have  not  mental  ability  to  go 
beyond  the  primary  grades,  and  others  who  are  removed  by  their 
parents,  often  against  their  own  wishes,  so  soon  as  they  are  old 
enough  to  earn  wages.  The  law  forbidding  this  should  be  more 
strictly  enforced.  If  parents  do  not  consider  the  best  interests 
of  their  children,  the  State  should  interfere  in  their  behalf. 

Among  the  new  pupils  admitted  at  the  opening  of  the  year, 
were  two  boys  supposed  to  be  mute,  not  from  deafness,  but  from 
aphasia.  One  was  soon  discharged  as  simply  weak  minded  ;  the 
other  we  retained,  but  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  year  was  lost  for 
instruction  on  account  of  a  serious  illness.  He  had  previously 
been  in  one  of  the  best  schools  for  feeble-minded  children  in  the 
country,  without  benefit ;  and  it  was  at  the  urgent  request  of  its 
superintendent  that  we  agreed  to  try  the  experiment  of  teaching 
the  child  here.  An  intense  nervous  condition,  at  times  amount- 
ing almost  to  mania,  made  work  necessarily  very  slow.  Bnt 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  could  write  a  hundred  words,  both  from 
dictation  and  from  objects,  and  could  speak  plainly  about  half 
of  these,  in  addition  to  other  words  which  be  could  not  write. 
His  case  was  a  very  interesting  one,  but  required  an  amount  of 
individual  instruction  which  could  not  be  continued  here ;  and, 
before  the  opening  of  the  present  year,  arrangements  were  made 
for  him  to  enter  a  small  family  school  for  undeveloped  children. 
The  methods  employed  by  us  are,  however,  still  to  be  followed 
in  his  instruction. 

The  general  plan  of  work  for  the  school  has  been  similar  to 
that  of  last  year.  If  any  unusual  gain  in  particular  directions 
has  been  made,  it  has  been  in  the  farther  systematizing  of  early 
instruction  in  language;  in  ability  on  the  part  of  pupils  to 
correct  their  own  errors  in  composition  ;  and  in  the  increased 
interest  in  reading  shown  by  pupils  in  every  grade.  This  last 
gain  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  greater  number  of  books  kept  in 
the  play-rooms.     As  the  children  of  our  Primary  family  are  in 
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three  sections  and  those  of  the  Grammar  School  in  two,  each 
occupying  a  play-room  of  its  own,  the  namber  of  books  kept  in 
any  one  is  as  yet  small ;  but  it  has  proved  sufiScient  to  be  of 
great  good.  In  addition  to  the  books  thus  placed  in  the  hands 
of  the  children,  we  have  provided  the  play-rooms  with  copies  of 
The  Youth's  Companion;  SI.  Nicholas;  Wide  Awake;  Har- 
per's Weekly;  Harper's  Young  People;  Baby  Land  and  Our 
Little  Ones;  with  daily  newspapers  for  the  older  pupils.  We 
have  also  a  variety  of  Sunday  School  papers.  Occupation  and 
amusement  are  the  needs  of  all  children,  and  pre-eminently  so  of 
children  who  from  any  cause  are  undeveloped  mentally.  Older 
pupils  can  be  provided  with  reading  matter  from  among  ordinary 
books ;  but  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  mourns  the  lack  of  simple 
illustrated  books  adapted  to  the  needs  of  young  pupils.  We  are 
grateful  for  the  help  in  this  direction  which  comes  to  us  through 
some  of  the  little  papers  published  at  other  institutions.  For 
school  use,  the  series  of  readers  now  being  published  by  the 
American  Asylum  are  as  attractive  as  they  are  valuable. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  class  of  five  graduated  from  our 
Common  Course  of  study  :  Annette  Pearl,  Florence  Richardson, 
R.  Barclay  Adams,  Charles  Poor  and  George  Zimmer.  They 
had  been  members  of  the  school  from  seven  to  twelve  years.  Of 
these  five  graduates  two,  this  fall,  enter  academies  at  their  own 
homes  and  one  returns  to  us  for  further  study.  Just  here  we 
wish  to  mention  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  graduated  from 
our  school  four  years  ago.  He  was  a  serai-mute,  but  had  such 
imperfect  vision  as  to  make  lip-reading  of  little  general  use. 
At  our  urgent  request,  he  was  granted  entrance  to  the  Grammar 
School  at  his  home,  after  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  school 
authorities.  After  remaining  there  a  year,  he  entered  the 
Worcester  Institute  of  Technology.  This  summer,  at  the  end  of 
three  years,  he  graduated  with  high  rank  in  a  class  of  thirty, 
receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science ;  and  was  one  of  six 
receiving  prizes  of  seventy-tive  dollars  each  for  excellence  in 
studies  and  deportment.  President  Fuller  in  his  address  to  the 
graduating  class  said  : — 

**Rest  not  till  your  have  thorough  understanding  of  all 
subjects  you  undertake  to  investigate.  Be  not  discouraged ; 
do  not  relax  your  efforts  till  you  have  touched  bottom.  You 
have  been  trained  to  work  on  this  principle.  You  have  among 
you  some  good  illustrations  of  its  adoption.     One  is  so  con- 
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spicaous  and  so  remarkable,  bo  rare  withal,  that  I  cannot 
forbear,  for  the  sake  of  others  than  yourselves,  to  allade  to  it. 
One  of  your  number  has,  daring  the  whole  of  his  coarse,  labored 
under  great  physical  disadvantages.  Without  hearing  and  with 
poor  eyesight  but  with  an  inquisitiveness  which  nothing  but  the 
whole  truth  would  satisfy,  and  with  a  determination  that  has 
surmounted  almost  every  obstacle,  he,  whom  some  of  his 
instructors  at  the  outset  predicted  could  do  nothing  with  our 
course  of  study,  has  proved  himself  equal  to  the  best  of  you  ; 
graduates  fourth  in  rank  on  the  whole  work,  and  second  on  that 
of  the  last  half  year.  You  cannot  grudge  him  his  honors  when 
his  three  and  a  half  senses  have  been  matched  against  the  five  of 
the  rest  of  you.  He  has  been  at  times  cast  down,  at  times  for  a 
little  at  his  wits'  end — just  as  you  all  hereafter  will  not  seldom 
be  ;  but  the  dauntless  will  and  the  persistent  effort  have  carried 
him  through  and  given  him  the  mastery  of  most  subjects  which 
few  attain.  Truth  may  be  elusive,  but  she  cannot  escape  such  a 
spirit.  If  it  be  yours,  increase  of  wisdom  will  be  the  assured 
reward.  But  next  to  his  indomitable  courage  I  have  noted  with 
admiration  your  uniform  kindness  ami  helpfulness  to  him.  So 
from  this,  your  daily  life,  comes  the  other  phase  of  my  thought. 
Be  not  only  searchers  for  truth  but  also  sharers  of  truth  with 
your  fellows." 

We  cannot  doubt  that,  especially  for  semi-mutes,  it  would  not 
unfrequently  be  possible  that  a  later  course  of  study  should  be 
pursued  in  ordinary  schools,  with  hearing  companions.  A 
member  of  our  first  graduating  class  went  through  the  course  at 
Williston  Seminary  and  afterward  that  at  Stephen's  Institute, 
with  honor.  Several  others  have  been  in  private  schools  and 
academies,  and  others  in  the  higher  grades  of  the  public  schools. 
We  wrote  the  mother  of  a  young  lady  whose  education  was  begun 
here  but  carried  on  by  the  mother  in  her  home,  asking  for  a 
bi  ief  statement  of  her  daughter's  experience  in  a  boarding  school. 
We  knew  that  on  entering  school  with  other  young  ladies  of  her 
ago,  this  mother  insisted  that  her  daughter  should  be  taught  in 
her  classes  as  the  others  were — that  she  should  in  no  way  be 
considered  exceptional  on  account  of  her  deafness.  The  mother's 
letter  in  reply  seems  to  us  so  full  of  help  for  other  mothers  that 
we  publish  it  in  full.*    Though  exceptional  care  has  produced 

•See  Appendix. 
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exceptional  resnlts  in  this  case,  it  was,  in  the  beginning,  one  of 
more  than  ordinary  difficnlty ;  bnt  personal  acquaintance  with 
this  young  lady  in  her  own  home  and  in  society  enables  us  to  say 
that  the  mother  has  not  oyerstated  her  daughter's  ability  and 
success. 

In  the  Cabinet  Shop  and  sewing  room  more  and  better  work 
has  been  done  than  during  any  preyious  year.  An  exhibit  which 
was  made  on  the  day  of  our  graduation  exercises,  attracted 
attention  and  called  forth  much  commendation. 

Prizes  have  been  awarded  this  year  as  last — month  by  month — 
in  small  sums,  the  whole  amount  not  exceeding  fif  ty-fiye  dollars. 
For  the  encouragment  of  pupils,  the  names  of  those  who  receiyed 
prizes  are  here  given : — 

Articulation,  (Lippitt  Fund) ;  Barclay  Adams ;  Frances 
Gusack  ;  Abey  Fechheimer ;  Kate  Fitzgerald  (2) ;  Annie  Forrest ; 
James  Nugent ;  Thomas  O'Neill ;  Annette  Pearl ;  Willie  Potter 
(2)  ;  Florence  Richardson  ;  Rufino  Silva  ;  Erna Spencer;  Eittie 
Trainer ;  Albert  Weinhold. 

Penmanship  and  Written  Language,  (Lippitt  Fund)  ;  Hettie 
Deyoe ;  Abey  Fechheimer ;  Annie  Forrest ;  Charles  Fahrenholz ; 
Herman  Graichen;  Hettie  Langley;  Mary  Mahoney ;  John 
Melodey ;  Alice  Mullauy ;  Frank  Nolen ;  Thomas  O'Neill ; 
Samuel  Pavett ;  Charles  Poor ;  Carrie  Tebbetts ;  Eittie  Trainer ; 
Sadie  Turner ;  Albert  Weinhold  ;  Wilfrid  Wise ;  Annie  Wordell ; 
George  Zimmer. 

Lip-Reading,  (A  Friend) ;  Mary  Ames ;  Clement  Berry ; 
Annie  Clement ;  Mary  Eelly ;  John  Melodey  ;  Thomas  O'Neill ; 
David  Quinn ;  George  Richardson ;  George  Sperfslage  ;  Mark 
Ward. 

Spoken  Language,  (A  Friend) ;  Ella  Altham  (2) ;  Mary 
Ames ;  Dora  Berry ;  Annie  Forrest ;  Herman  Graichen ;  Jere- 
miah Hallissy ;  Mary  Eelly ;  Patrick  McCormick ;  Agnes  Mc- 
Sheehy ;  George  Morse;  Florence  Richardson  ;  George  Sperfslage; 
Eittie  Trainer ;  George  Zimmer  (2). 

Cabinet  Shop ;  First  Prize,  Wilfrid  Wise  ;  Second  Prize,  John 
Eirby. 

Sewing ;  Hettie  Langley. 
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The  record  of  the  year — a  year  broken  by  sickness  among  our 
pupils— cannot  be  complete  without  a  warm  acknowledgement  of 
the  faithful,  loyal  spirit  which  has  actuated  all  the  workers, 
both  in  School  and  family,  and  to  which  whatever  of  good  work 
may  have  been  accomplished  is  largely  due. 

BespectfuIIy  submitted, 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 
Northampton,  Oct.  16, 1886. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Primary  Course. 


Kindergarten  Exercises. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

Language. 

Arithmetic — (the  four  elementary  rules). 

Geography. 

Drawing. 


^Common  or  Ghrammar  Course, 

Articulation. 

Language. 

Arithmetic  (mental  and  written)  through  interest. 

Geography. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

Outline  of  General  History. 

Lessons  on  General  Subjects. 

Elementary  Grammar. 

"         Physiology. 

**         Zoology. 

"         Botany. 

"         Natural  Philosophy. 

"         Physical  Geography. 
Drawing, — Object  and  Cast. 

^In  order  to  gnuliiate,  pnpllB  matt  hare  MTenty-flTe  per  cent,  in  the  •eml-anno*] 
written  ezaminatloDs  of  the  last  two  yean  of  the  ooorte. 
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High  Course. 

ArticnIatioD  and  Elocutionary  Exercises. 

Arithmetic  (completed). 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Physiology. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Geology. 

Physical  Geography. 

Astronomy. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

History  (Ancient  and  Modern). 

Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Bhetoric. 

English  Literature. 

Political  Economy. 

Psychology. 

[Cast 
Instrumental, 
Crayoning  or  Water  Colors. 


Financial  Statement. 

OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION, 
Fob  the  Year  Ending  August  31,  1886. 


RECEIPTS. 


From  the  Clarke  Fond,  $16,616.41 

''  Lippitt  Fund,  31.02 

"  Whiting  Street  Fund,  66.10 

*'  Green  Fund,  17.46 

''  State  of  Massachusetts,  12,821.00 

^'  other  States  and  pupils,  3,888.16 

*'  Farm,  Stable,  &c.,  400.00 


EXPENDITURES. 

CURRENT. 

For  Salaries  and  Wages,  $14,734.00 

"   Groceries  and  Provisions,  5,625  93 

"  Furnishing,  537.96 

•'  Fuel  and  Lights,  3,397.80 

"   Repairs,  1,087.79 

"  Cabinet  Shop,  1,084.56 

"  Farm  and  Stable,  234.07 

''  School  Incidentals,  184.51 

'*  General  Incidentals,  1,147.70 


SPECIAL. 

For  Street,  Green,  and  Lippitt  Funds,       $  90.58 

^*   Prizes  from  Lippitt  Fund,  24.00 

"   Insurance,  30.00 

*'  Sewer,  871.99 

*'  Reserve    Fund    and    Premium  on 

Investments,  4,789.26 
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$33,840.15 


$28,034.32 


$5,805.83 
$33,840.15 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Instltutioii  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  chUdren  and  youth  by 
the  Oral  Method  It  provides  for  pnpil^s  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing, 
fuel  and  lights,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals.  The 
charges  per  year  are  for  paying  pupils  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars ;  for 
pupils  paid  for  by  the  State,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars ;  for  tuition 
simply,  fifty  dollars  ;  payable  semi-annually  in  advance,  the  first  week  of  each 
term.  I9o  deduction  for  absences  except  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges 
will  be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pupil  will  he 
allowed  to  withdraw  without  weighty  reasons  to  be  approved  by  the  School 
Committee  or  by  thft  Oovemor  of  the  Commonwealth,  See,  also,  the  law  in 
regard  to  State  pupils  on  the  inside  of  title  page. 

Applicants  for  State  aid  in  Massachusetts  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  State  House,  Boston  ;  in  other  New  England  States  to 
the  (Governor  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Forms  of  application  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  or  by  this  Institution.  The  cost  of  clothing  and 
travel  as  well  as  incidental  expenses  must  be  paid  by  the  parent. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  a  smnmer 
vacation  of  twelve  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  schooL  It  Is 
desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as 
early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None 
will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter 
classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which 
they  enter. 

The  pupils  m,uet  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and  toin- 
ter^  and  be  furnished  uHth  a  list  of  the  various  articles^  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps.  A  small  sum 
of  money,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  PrincipcU, 
each  term,  for  incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  Caroline 
A.  Tale,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette 
Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they 
have  had.  The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and 
none  can  be  admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  g^wth  and  vigor 
of  mind  and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  are  admitted  only  on  Thursday  afternoons,  except  for  special  i 
to  be  approved  by  the  Principal 
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OOTOBBB  9,  1886. 

My  dear  Miss  Yale; — 

I  wish  that  I  could  write  a  letter  which  shoald  be  simply  the 
breathing  forth  of  the  content  in  my  child  which  has  replaced 
in  my  heart  a  long-time  rebelliousness  and  struggling  pride  for 
her.  It  could  not  fail  to  touch  to  soothing  the  sore  heart  of 
every  deaf  child's  mother,  and  to  make  the  dying  embers  of  a 
'desperate  hope''  glow  again  into  the  brightness  of  a  joyous 
"hoping  hope." 

0  ye  Mothers  of  the  Deaf,  be  of  a  good  courage  1 — that  is  the 
cry  with  which  I  am  ever  yearning  over  them.  If  they  could 
only  see  the  end  from  the  beginning  !  or,  if  not  seeing,  they 
could  but  believe  in  it,  while  groping  their  way  towards  the  light 
by  painful,  stumbling  steps  through  the  present  darkness  I  If  I 
could,  I  would  make  my  child's  life  gleam  before  them,  as, 
unconsciously  to  herself,  it  shines  every  day  for  me.  It  should 
be  a  beckoning  beacon,  wooing  them  onwards  to  attainment 
across  their  unknown,  changeful  sea  of  Experience — with  its 
perplexities,  disheartenments  and  contrary  winds,  but  also, 
thank  God,  with  its  "Happy  Isles"  of  small  successes  and  fore- 
gleams  of  a  final  triumph. 

You  remember  that  E 's  deafness  came  to  her,  with  the 

complete  paralysis  of  the  hearing  nerve,  soon  after  she  was  two 
years  old.  That  she  lost  speech  so  utterly  that  when  Miss 
Bogers  first  undertook  the  charge  of  her,  the  simplest  sound  was 
obtained  from  her  only  after  the  most  patient  and  long-continued 
effort.  Since  that  time,  during  two  years  at  Clarke  Institution — 
afterwards,  indefinitely,  under  home  instruction — in  Boston  for 
six  months,  under  Prof.  Bell's  training  in  his  system  of  Visible 
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Speech — and  eTen  during  her  boarding-school  life,  entirely 
among  the  hearing — I  have  considered  my  child  as,  in  a  measure, 
under  Miss  Bogers'  watchful  care.    For  not  a  step  has  been 

taken  in  E 's  education,  without  advice  from  her — I  might 

almost  say,  not  a  step  but  by  her  inspiration,  and  that  of  the 
workers  with  her  in  articulation  who  have  always  been  ready  to 
hold  in  mind  my  child's  needs ;  and  to  send  me  through  Miss 
Rogers,  helpful  suggestions  derived  from  their  own  experience. 

In  the  Fall  of  1882,  £ was  received  into  a  boarding-school 

where  there  was  a  household  of  ten  girls,  and  connected  with  it 
a  day-school  of  one  hundred  and  fifty — all  hearing  pupils.     It 

had  been  £ 's  ambition  to  become  as  thoroughly  educated  as 

any  hearing  girl,  and  to  go  through  this  phase  of  girlhood  upon 
precisely  the  same  plane  as  if.  she  had  never  been  made  deaf. 
On  her  entrance  into  the  school  we  made  the  especial  request 
that  the  same  requirements  might  be  made  of  her,  in  lessons,  as 
of  her  classmates — and  that  her  marks  should  represent  her 
standing  by  the  scale  of  measurement  applied  to  them.  Her 
recitations  were  to  be  made  in  class,  orally,  and,  excepting  in 
written  examinations  for  all,  she  was  to  be  questioned  in  her  turn 
as  the  others  were,  depending  solely  on  her  lip-reading  ability. 

Her  first  '' Report",  for  October,  1882,  came  to  us  thus. 
''  Spelling  100 ;  Rhetoric  96  ;  English  History  100 ;  Natural 
Philosophy  99 ;  Drawing  100. "  The  accompanying  letter  from 
the  Principal  of  the  school  said :  *^  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  send 
a  few  words  of  commendation  with  this  report  They  are  not 
necessary  as  the  report  speaks  for  itself."  After  speaking  of 
E 's  conscientiousness,  the  letter  continues,  '^  This  faithful- 
ness appears  constantly  in  her  preparation  for  her  daily  classes. 
Her  power  of  comprehension  is  yery  quick,  and  this  renders  the 
work  of  her  teachers  easy,  even  though  a  little,  special  effort  is 
sometimes  necessary  in  the  conyeying  of  an  idea  by  the  more 
measured  movement  of  the  lips.     At  first  she  experienced  some 

difficulty  in  understanding  Miss  B but  that  seems  now  to 

have  passed  away." 

E 's  general  average  in  her  whole  school  work  for  the  first 

half-year  was  96.  Her  report  for  the  following  March  and 
April  was ;  Reading  95  ;  Spelling  98  ;  Bible  Lesson  100 ;  Rhet- 
oric 57 ;  Euglish  History  88 ;  Natural  Philosophy  74. 
Absences  on  account  of  illness  had  somewhat  affected  this  report. 
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After  this  first  saccessful  year  E returned  to  school  in  the 

foUewing  Autumn.     Her  teacher  wrote  in  November;    ^'The 

report  for  last  month  is  enclosed.     £ seems  bright  and  well 

now  ;  indeed  she  is  a  pleasant  sunbeam  in  our  home."  The 
report  alluded  to  gave  the  following  marks.  '^  Astronomy  85  ; 
Ancient  History  100  ;  French  History  100. 

£ came  home  for  the  Thanksgiving  vacation  in  such  a 

miserable  condition  physically >  fiom  malaria,  that  her  return  to 
school  was  postponed  and  finally  given  up.  She  read  aloud, 
practiced  lip-reading  and  continued  her  studies  rather  irregularly 
at  home,  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  Her  teacher  thought 
that  her  characteristic  self-distrust  and  self-exaction  had  caused 
her  to  do  unwise  and  needless  studying;  but  we  believed  the 
climate  unfavorable  to  her  constitutional  tendency  to  malarial 
troubles,  and  that  she  had  taken  too  little  out-door  exercise; 
more  than  the  average  amount  being  demanded  by  her  constitu- 
tional needs. 

In  a  letter  written  in  Jan.  1883,  E says;   **  We  have  an 

examination  in  our  Nat  Philosophy,  Wednesday.  I  do  not 
dread  it,  but  I  cannot  help  feeling  rather  nervous.  I  have  been 
nearly  or  quite  perfect  in  my  recitations  in  everything,  the  past 
week.  *  ♦  ♦  Last  night  we  had  charade  plays  in  the  Attic. '* 
Then  follows  a  girlish,  detailed  description  of  the  charades. 
Her  letters  showed  her  to  be  in  the  midst  of  gay,  school  com- 
panions, and  interested  in  them  and  their  amusements — at  one 
time  very  much  absorbed  in  a  costume-party,  restricted  in 
attendance  to  the  household  and  a  few  of  the  day-pupils.  Some- 
times she  wrote  with  the  elation  of  an  unexpected  success; 
sometimes  she  lamented  that  she  had  not  greater  intellectual 
powers,  especially  a  stronger  memory.  Her  whole  correspon- 
dence was  the  natural  out-pouring  of  a  school-girl's  heart — 
revealing  the  ordinary  joys  and  trials  ;  but,  I  think,  hardly  ever, 
if  at  any  time,  suggesting  any  peculiarity  in  her  own  condition 
and  certainly  never  any  in  her  own  position  among  her  school- 
mates. 

She  has,  since  her  school-days  ended,  continued  reading  aloud, 
and,  in  her  turn,  being  read  to  while  she  repeats  sentence  by 
sentence  aloud  as  she  reads  it  from  my  lips.  I  think  she  may 
never  be  willing  to  dispense  with  this  exercise  as  a  training  for 
her  voice  and  practice  in  lip-reading.     Any  mother  can  help  her 
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deaf  child  immeasarably  by  taking  a  half  hoar  out  of  her  day 
and  dividing  it  between  these  two  exercises  with  the  child. 

E dances  with  great  delight,  feeling  the  rythm  of  the 

motion  and  masic.  She  attends  parties,  plays  whist,  receives 
and  makes  calls,  as  any  yoang  lady  in  society  does.  In  her  home 
she  if<  the  comfort  that  a  thoughtful,  unselfish,  eldest  daughter 
may  be  ;  taking  her  place  as  housekeeper  in  any  absence  of  her 
mother's,  and  managing  children  and  servants  in  a  way  to  relieve 
me  from  all  anxiety.  Her  single-mit^dedness  and  unworldliness 
have  made  me  feel  that  her  deafness  has  been  a  shield  dropped 
down  between  her  and  much  that  is  evil  in  the  world.  The  tale- 
bearing, mischief-making,  and  the  voices  of  envy,  hatred  and 
jealousy,  are  in  great  part  muffled  from  her.  I  often  look  at  her 
with  envy  of  her  pure,  straightforward  life — so  innocent  of  society 
duplicities ;  so  unsuspecting  tnat  they  lie  about  her  path  or  upon 
the  lips  of  those  around  her. 

Yes,  we  mothers  may  follow  on,  through  the  first  rebellious, 
ness  to  submission — and  then  beyond,  even  to  acceptance,  from 
His  Hand  of  Love  !  That  Hand  will  always  guide  the  fnother 
through  the  next  step,  if  she  only  look  for  its  leading,  though 
beyond  that  ''next  step"  there  may  be  but  a  great  darkness 
until  she  has  firmly  taken  it — to  find  herself  standing  in  the 
light ! 

One  thing  I  eannot  say  too  earnestly  or  with  too  grateful 
recognition.     Miss  Rogers  insisted  that  I  should  always  correct 

E ^s  faulty  English — not  letting  it  pass  because  her  meaning 

could  nevertheless  be  understood — and  that  I  should  use  in 
talking  with  hef  the  variety  of  words  in  which  we  clothe  our 
thoughts  for  the  hearing  people  about  us — not  translating  them 
into  the  expressions  already  familiar  to  her,  which  would  tend  to 
restrict  her  use  of  language.  Miss  Rogers  has  been—is  still — a 
very  thorn  in  my  conscience,  protesting  in  every  way  against 
maternal  indolence.  She  would  never  let  me,  peacefully,  save 
myself  trouble  which  were  better  taken  for  my  child.  I  can 
never  forget  my  breathless  suspense  while  awaiting  her  verdict 

after  E 's  first  home  vacation,  as  to  whether  on  her  return  to 

Northampton  she  found  the  child  had  kept  the  ground  gained 
before  leaving  school,  or  whether,  to  my  dire  disgrace,  she  had 
retrograded.  Ah,  me  !  those  little  exercise  books,  brought  home 
for  daily  vacation  practice,   make  daily  exactions  of  us  ''in 
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season  and  ont  of  season " — but,  in  the  retrospect^  those  same 
intrusive  books  become  the  recording  Tolumes  of  our  little 
▼ictories — our  conflicts  with  some  obstinate  consonant  or  elusive 
vowel  sound — our  perseverance  under  discouragements— or,  per- 
haps, that  conquest  of  self  which  wins  patience  to  control 
impatience,  and  subdues  the  natural,  quick  irritability  into  the 
gentle  firmness  which  must  be  the  never-failing  reliance  and 
support  of  the  dear,  deaf  child  entrusted  to  us.  It  is  an  unspeak- 
ably precious  thought,  that  the  tender,  loving  Father  of  us  all, 
should  trust  one  of  His  little  ones,  requiring  carefullest  care,  to 
us  !  Such  blessedness — such  a  many-sided  blessedness — comes 
with  this  confidingness  of  our  Ood  ! 

May  I  say  one  word  more,  0  !  Mothers  of  the  Deaf  ?  This 
child  of  mine  naturally  takes  her  place  in  society — naturally 
presides  as  the  care-taking  elder  sister — because  we  have  never 
held  her  to  be  exceptional — have  never  let  her  feel  that  she  was 
different  from  auy  other  where  the  feeling  could  be  warded  off 
— have  never  let  the  other  children  of  the  family  form   the 

thought  "It  is  different  with  E because  she  is  deaf."    We 

began  at  the  beginning  with  the  determination  that  she  should 
hold  her  natural  place  everywhere — that  we  would  try  to  tit  her 
for  it,  and  then  try  to  maintain  her  in  it,  by  making  her  feel 
that  her  deafness  need  not  disqualify  her.  A  maimed  character 
would  be  a  vital  loss ;  but  a  maimed  ear  need  not  impair  her  use- 
fulness, or  her  delightsonieness  to  those  around  her.  Let  us 
make  our  children  whole  as  nearly  as  we  may,  with  His  continual 
help.  With  Him,  working  together,  let  us  shape  in  them 
symmetrical  souls;  then,  how  slight  an  impairment  to  the 
child's  well-being,  will  seem  an  unhearing  ear  ! 

Faithfully  yours, 

L.  P.  M. 
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(Chap.  900.) 
An  Act  Reultino  to  DsAr-Mursa 
Be  it  EnaoUdf  <0c.,  as  foUows: 

Section  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  an  institation  or 
school  for  the  education  of  Deaf-Mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or  school,  or  ctf 
the  Gk>yemor  of  this  Conmionwealth. 

Section  %  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Appro>ved  May 
17,  1871.] 
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To  the  Mitsmchusetts  Board  of  Education : 

Obntlemen  :  The  year  ending  August  3l8t,  1887,  has  been 
one  of  more  than  average  prosperity  to  the  Clarke  Institution. 
It  began  the  year  with  98  pupils  and  ended  with  96 — Girls  50, 
Boys  48 ;  in  the  Primary  Department  52  ;  in  the  Grammar  De- 
partment 46  ;  boarding  pupils  96  ;  day  pupils  2.  Of  the  whole 
number,  80  were  from  Massachusetts,  4  from  Ohio,  3  each  from 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  2  from  Canada,  and  one  each 
from  Connecticut,  New  York,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa  and  Utah. 

In  no  department  of  culture  has  progress  been  inferior  to 
that  of  any  former  year,  while  in  more  than  one  department 
there  has  been  a  decided  gain.  Twenty-five  of  the  older  boys 
have  been  instructed  in  carpentry,  cabinet  work,  and  the  seat- 
ing of  cane-bottomed  chairs.  Thirty  pupils  have  received 
tuition  in  drawing  with  very  encouraging  results.  Numerous 
specimens  of  their  products  recently  exhibited,  elicited  much 
commendation.  I'he  girls  have  been  initiated  into  light  house 
work,  and  sewing. 

Without  any  very  serious  exceptions,  good  health  has  pre- 
vailed. At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  five  pupils  were  regu- 
larly graduated  with  certificates,  and  eight  were  honorably  dis- 
charged. 

The  School  Expenses  proper  have  been  for  the  year  $28,314.- 
43.  Our  finances  continue  to  be  in  a  highly  satisfactory  con- 
dition. Our  fund  is  unimpaired,  and  the  income  from  it  the 
past  year,  has  been  $17,288.75,  being  $693.10  more  than  last 
year. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  current  year  (1887-^) 
is  97  of  whom  there  are  present  95  ;  47  boys  50  girls — in  the 
Primary  Department  40  and  in  the  Grammar  department  57. 
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It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf 
was  established.  This  has  been  a  memorable  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  education  of  deaf  children  in  this  country.  The 
first  school  for  such  pupils  in  America  was  established  in  1817, 
and  from  accidental  constraint  rather  than  design,  the  manual 
instead  of  the  oral  system  was  adopted.  For  fifty  years  subse- 
quently every  new  school  for  the  deaf  in  this  country,  copied 
after  the  parent  institution  at  Hartford.  All  pupils  whether 
congenitally  deaf,  semi-deaf,  or  semi-mute,  were  subjected  to 
the  same  educational  regime  of  signs.  Now  and  then  a  voice 
was  lifted  up  in  Massachusetts  by  way  of  protest  against  one 
unvarying  system  of  instruction  for  pupils  of  widely  varying 
conditions,  capacities,  and  needs  ;  but  it  was  like  ^'  the  voice  of 
one  crying  in  the  wilderness."  Delegations  sent  abroad  by  the 
two  oldest  institutions  in  this  country  to  scrutinize  the  results 
of  the  oral  system  in  Europe,  reported  decidedly  and  repeatedly 
against  any  material  change  in  the  American  system.  The 
teaching  of  articulation  on  a  limited  scale  for  limited  periods, 
had  been  tried  in  both  these  institutions  and  abandoned.  But 
the  contemplated  charter  for  a  new  school  in  Massachusetts,  led 
to  eight  protracted  hearings  by  a  special  Legislative  Committee 
in  the  early  months  of  1867.  At  these  hearings,  the  supposed 
merits  and  defects  of  both  the  manual  and  the  oral  systems, 
were  fully  and  earnestly  presented.  The  discussions  were  some- 
what widely  reported  by  the  press,  and  much  public  interest 
was  awakened.  Many  people  were  made  aware  for  the  first 
time  that  there  was  any  way  of  educating  the  deaf  except  by 
signs.  The  result  of  these  hearings  was  that  a  charter  was 
granted  for  our  school,  twelve  corporators  being  named  therein ; 
and  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth to  send  pupils  thereto  including  such  as  were  too 
young  CO  be  received  at  Hartford  ;  adding  four  years  to  the 
period  of  school  life  previously  allowed  ;  making  an  increased 
appropriation  ;  and  transferring  the  supervision  of  State  pupils 
in  all  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  from  the  Board  of  State  Charities 
to  the  Board  of  Education. 

The  corporators  being  left  to  their  own  discretion  as  to  meth- 
ods of  instruction,  determined  to  provide  for  the  semi-deaf 
and  semi-mute  for  whom  there  was  no  proper  provision  known 
to  exist  anywhere  in  this  countiy,  and  so  adopted  the  oral  sys- 
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tern.  The  instruction  of  these  two  classes,  and  the  beginning 
of  such  instruction  at  an  earlier  period  of  childhood  than  was 
elsewhere  practiced,  were  their  prominent  aims.  Benefit  to  the 
deaf-bom  was  less  contemplated  though  they  were  not  excluded; 
and  early  experience  with  a  few  of  these,  satisfied  the  managers 
of  the  Institution  that  the  oral  system  may  well  be  employed 
with  many  of  the  congenitally  deaf. 

The  success  of  the  Clarke  School  has  exceeded  the  most  san- 
guine expectations  of  its  founders,  not  only  in  the  amount  of 
patronage  received,  but  in  the  results  attained  and  in  the  wide- 
spread benefits  of  which  it  has  been,  at  least  in  a  large  degree, 
either  the  direct  or  indirect  cause.  Modes  of  procedure  in 
the  school-room,  at  first  necessarily  experimental,  have  been 
changed,  modified,  and  improved  from  time  to  time  until  far 
better  results  are  now  attained  than  in  earlier  years. 

The  whole  number  of  pupils  who  have  completed  the  High 
Course  of  study  and  received  diplomas,  is  nine.  The  number 
who  have  received  certificates  as  having  completed  the  Gram- 
mar Course,  is  twenty-seven.  The  whole  number  who  have 
received  instruction  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  is  268. 

But  the  amount  of  good  growing  out  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Clarke  School,  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  its 
pupils.  The  discussions  that  preceded  and  followed  its  organ- 
ization, together  with  its  early  success,  were  not  without  their 
influence  upon  all  the  schools  of  the  country.  They  served  to 
awaken  a  new  interest  in  the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  to 
breathe  new  life  into  the  old  system  of  instruction.  The  an- 
tagonism, jealousy,  and  distrust  at  first  existing  between  the 
champions  of  the  two  systems,  gradually  gave  place  to  a  sober 
second  thought,  to  a  reconsideration  of  former  exclusive  views, 
and  finally,  to  a  spirit  of  harmony  and  cooperation.  There- 
suit  has  been  that,  while  of  the  24  schools  existing  in  the  coun- 
try twenty  years  ago,  not  one  made  any  provision  for  articula- 
tion and  lip-reading,  of  the  66  now  existing,  only  six  fail  to 
make  some  provision  therefor,  and  seven  are  distinctively  oral 
schools. 

All  this,  besides  improving  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  indus- 
trial training  in  the  schools,  has  had  a  cheering  and  invigor- 
ating influence  upon  the  courage,  self  respect,  and  self  reliance 
of  the  more  intelligent  and  sensitive  of  the  deaf  themselves. 
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It  has  also  served  to  elevate  the  deaf  and  speechless  as  a  class, 
in  public  estimation.  The  simple  possession  of  four  senses  in- 
stead of  five,  is  no  longer  regarded  by  a  majority  of  the  pub- 
lic as  degrading  a  child  to  the  level  of  the  imbecile  and  the 
pauper,  and  as  making  its  education  a  matter  of  charity. 
There  is  also  an  increasing  prevalence  of  a  more  refined  and  hu- 
mane terminology  respecting  the  deaf,  and  an  increasing  pro- 
clivity to  call  organizations  for  their  instruction,  simply  Schools, 
and  not  Asylums,  nor  by  any  designation  which  serves  to  em- 
phasize their  infirmity,  and  to  perpetuate  in  the  public  mind  a 
broad  demarcation  between  deaf  pupils  and  other  pupils  in  re- 
spect to  mental  capacity  and  social  status. 

Not  the  least  encouraging  development,  as  we  view  it,  is  the 
here  and  there  outspoken  and  manly  protest  against  the  impli- 
cation that  the  education  of  blind  and  deaf  children  has  any- 
thing in  common  with  the  proper  methods  of  dealing  with 
vicious  and  degraded  classes,  an  implication  sure  to  keep  place 
in  the  public  mind  as  long  as  the  matter  of  such  education  is 
brought  before  conferences  which  are  eleemosynary  and  reform- 
atory,  and  not  educational  With  all  deference  to  the  editor  who 
expresses  (or  publishes)  an  adverse  view  in  the  number  for 
March  last  of  the  International  Record  of  Charities  and  Cor- 
rection, we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  sentiments  of  Messrs. 
Anagnos  and  Huntoon  therein  quoted  and  condemned,  savor 
not  only  of  true  humanity  but  of  practical  wisdom.  Among 
the  characteristic  features  of  progressive  civilization  is,  a  divis- 
ion of  labor.  One  would  think  pauperism,  crime,  disease,  and 
insanity  broadcast  enough,  invincible  enough,  and  pregnant 
with  problems  enough  to  engross  all  the  attention  and  wisdom 
of  any  one  organization  of  reformers.  One  would  suppose  that 
the  proper  regime  for  children  whose  only  need  is  that  of  intel- 
lectual, moral,  and  industrial  education,  might  well  be  left  to 
the  conferences  of  their  instructors  and  to  educational  super- 
visors. Jails  and  schools  would  seem  to  belong  to  different 
jurisdictions.  Philanthropists  par  excellence  will  hardly  claim 
any  such  monopoly  of  benevolence  and  intelligence  as  to  deny 
the  competency  of  educational  officials  and  associations  to  deal 
with  the  far  less  numerous,  less  complicated,  and  less  difficult 
problems  which  belong  to  their  sphere. 

In  times  gone  by  when  speechless  children  occupied  a  much 
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lower  plane  in  public  estimation  than  now  ;  when  they  were  be- 
clouded by  a  prejudice  and  a  stereotyped  terminology  coming 
down  from  a  remote  and  ignorant  past ;  when  their  mental  ca- 
pacity was  disparaged  and  their  instruction  was  thought  a  mat- 
ter of  humane  benevolence  and  not  of  State  obligation,  and 
when  they  were  ignored  by  educational  ofiBcials,  Boards  of  Char- 
ity might  well  espouse  their  cause.  The  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  such  a  Board  in  Massachusetts,  formerly  rendered  con- 
spicuous service  in  their  behalf. 

But  now  that  all  this  is  changed  ;  now  that  the  intellectual 
capacity  of  deaf  children  and  their  right  to  an  education  are 
fully  recognized ;  now  that  nearly  all  the  States  of  the  Union 
make  this  education  as  free,  and  provision  for  it  as  regularly  as 
for  that  of  hearing  children  ;  and  now  that  conferences  of  the 
ablest  instructors  of  this  country  aud  of  Canada,  are  regularly 
held  to  compare  views  and  to  perfect  methods,  as  well  as  inter- 
national conferences  of  the  same  character  abroad  whose  pro- 
ceedings are  at  once  published  in  America,  it  is  difiBcult  to  see 
the  necessity  or  propriety  of  action  in  this  regard,  in  the  con- 
ferences of  Boards  of  Charity  and  Correction.  Any  experience 
or  wisdom  in  the  matter  possessed  by  individual  members  of 
such  Boards,  would  find  welcome  place  in  the  conferences  of 
instructors  and  in  the  columns  of  periodicals  devoted  to  the 
same  cause.  In  this  way,  no  available  counsel  or  suggestion 
for  the  benefit  of  deaf  and  blind  children  would  be  lacking, 
while  they  would  be  spared  the  humiliation  of  being  associated 
in  public  discussions  widely  reported  and  thus  associated  in  the 
public  mind,  with  classes  of  a  degraded  character  aud  condition. 

It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  report  that  the  Legislatui*e  of 
this  Commonwealth  has  recently  made  the  education  of  deaf 
as  free  as  that  of  hearing  children,  so  that  no  citizen  need 
longer  ask  as  a  favor,  the  elementary  instruction  of  his  child, 
and  so  that  taxes  paid  for  educational  purposes  are  now  avail- 
able for  the  benefit  of  every  tax-paying  parent. 

The  fact  that  the  Legislative  Committee  in  charge  of  the 
measure,  were  ready  to  report  unanimously  in  its  favor  without 
waiting  to  hear  all  its  advocates,  and  that  not  a  word  of  oppo- 
sition was  uttered  before  Committee,  House,  or  Senate,  serves 
to  show  that  the  tardiness  of  this  act  of  justice  is  due,  not  to 
the  deliberate  policy  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  to  the  inveter- 
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acy  of  usage  and  to  a  strange  neglect  by  the  friends  of  the  deaf 
in  so  long  delaying  to  bring  the  matter  before  a  Massachusetts 
legislature.  Had  not  this  State  been  among  the  very  first  to 
make  some  provision  for  the  education  of  deaf  children,  it 
would  not  have  been  among  the  last  to  make  the  right  kind  of 
provision. 

For  the  Corporation, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  President. 

Northampton,  Oct.  12,  1887. 


Financial  Statement 

OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION, 

Fob  the  Year  Ending  August  31,  1887. 


RECEIPTS. 

From  the  Clarke  Fund, 

$17,288.75 

Lippitt  Fund, 
Whiting  Street  Fund, 
'*        Green  Fund, 

31.16 

73.76 

18.18 

State  of  Massachusetts, 

13,490.00 

'*       Other  States  and  pupils, 

3,532.32 

Farm,  Stable,  &c.. 

400.00 

$34,834.17 

EXPENDITURES. 

CUREBNT. 

For  Salaries  and  Wages, 

$14,952.18 

"   Groceries  and  Provisions, 

5,963.09 

"   Furnishing, 

"   Fuel  and  Lights, 

566.32 

4,129.77 

"   Repairs, 

**  Cabinet  Shop, 

1,193.18 

1,095.19 

"   Farm  and  Stable, 

459.63 

"  School  Incidentals, 

161.00 

''   General  Incidentals, 

1,198.03 

$29,718.39 

SPECIAL. 

*'   Surplus  to  Street  and  Green  Funds,      $  90.10 

**   Prizes  from  Lippitt  Fund, 

33.00 

**   Insurance, 

160,50 

*'   Reserve  Fund, 

1,282.76 

*'  Interest  and  Expressage, 

178.20 

**   Miss  Rogers'  Portrait, 

225.45 

**   Repairs  on  Dudley  Hall, 

2,308.90 

*•   Repairs  on  Clarke  Hall, 

836.87 

$5,115.78 

$34,634.17 
(13) 


I^tpovt  of  iht  'gvintipuL 


To  the  Board  of  Corporators. 

Gentlemen  : — The  close  of  another  year  brings  again  the 
time  for  the  annaal  report  of  the  school  under  your  sapervision. 

Daring  the  year  ninety-eight  pnpils  have  been  on  the  roll, 
that  being  seven  more  than  the  number  enrolled  the  previous 
year.  The  corps  of  teachers  has  remained  the  same  with  one 
exception.  In  February  Miss  Mary  E.  Stowell  resigned.  She 
bad  been  a  teacher  here  for  several  years,  and  it  was  with  regret 
on  her  part  and  on  ours  that  she  left  us.  Miss  Rachel  0.  Fish, 
for  some  years  a  teacher  in  our  Primary  School,  filled  the  vacancy 
made  by  Miss  Stowell's  resignation.  Miss  Alice  E.  Bray,  a 
young  lady  who  had  been  with  us  under  training  as  a  teacher 
for  nearly  a  year,  filled  the  vacancy  in  the  Primary  School. 

The  school  has  had  biz  classes  in  each  of  its  two  departments. 
In  some  grades  a  class  has  received  instruction  from  a  single 
teacher,  while  in  other  cases  teachers  have  taught  certain 
branches  of  fitudy  through  several  classes.  Each  method  has 
strong  arguments  in  its  favor,  and  each  is  no  doubt  best  adapt- 
ed to  certain  grades. 

The  work  done  during  the  year  by  the  graduating  class  gave 
us  great  satisfaction.  Their  improvement  in  language  was  very 
marked,  and  their  general  intellectual  gain  was  great  Not 
that  this  class  reached  a  higher  standing  than  previous  ones, 
but  probably  no  class  ever  made  more  gain  in  its  last  year  than 
this. 

A  class  of  girls,  in  the  upper  Primary  grade,  made  improve- 
ment in  their  use  of  language  so  great  as  to  deserve  special  note. 

As  is  always  the  case,  the  entering  class  showed  most  gain. 
From  mental  inactivity  to  mental  alertness,  from  no  language 
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to  a  language  for  common  needs,  from  speechlessness  to  speech  is 
a  long  journey,  however  quickly  made.  The  class  entering  this 
year  was  taught  in  two  divisions — the  older  children  and  those 
with  most  mental  development  forming  one  division  and  the 
younger  children  another.  During  the  first  three  weeks  the 
teaching  of  language  and  articulation  was  not  attempted.  By 
means  of  calisthenics,  kindergarten  occupations,  vocal  gymnast- 
ics, exercises  preparatory  to  penmanship,  and  simple  commands 
given  through  lip-reading,  these  untrained  little  ones  were 
brought  easily  and  happily  into  good  class  order,  while  their 
powers  of  attention,  observation,  and  imitation  were  being  de- 
veloped. By  these  means,  the  class  was  made  ready  for  regular 
school  work,  and  the  greater  ease  with  which  this  was  taken  up, 
and  the  rapid  progress  made,  fully  proved  the  wisdom  of  the 
plan.  At  the  end  of  ten  weeks  the  class  had  been  taught  the 
elementary  sounds,  combinations  of  these  and  a  few  common 
words.  They  had  acquired  a  fair  hand-writing,  knew  both 
print  and  script  characters,  and  read  some  words  and  sentences 
from  the  lips.  From  this  point  the  work  went  rapidly  on 
— spoken  and  written  language  being  taught  simultaneously — 
until  at  the  close  of  the  year  the  more  advanced  division  had  a 
vocabulary  of  nearly  eight  hundred  words  of  which  seventy-five 
were  verbs,  used  in  the  present,  past  and  future  tenses.  All 
these  words  the  class  read  from  the  lips,  spoke  and  wrote,  and 
from  them  they  formed  a  large  number  and  variety  of  senten- 
ces. They  wrote  simple  letters,  journals,  descriptions  of  ob- 
jects and  persons.  Their  language  showed  its  practical  char- 
acter in  their  asking  and  answering  simple  questions  and  in 
their  familiar  talk  about  the  objects  and  events  noticed  around 
them.  Great  comfort  came  to  friends  and  teachers  from  the 
eagerness  with  which  these  minds  opened  to  religious  teaching 
and  help. 

Parents  frequently  ask  at  what  age  a  child  may  best  enter  school. 
Could  unlimited  time  be  allowed,  we  cannot  doubt  that  mental 
training  should  begin  at  a  very  early  age  ;  but,  unfortunately, 
only  ten  years  is  the  term  allowed  by  the  State,  and  even  this  is 
in  many  oases  so  shortened  by  various  causes  as  to  make  the  av- 
erage school  term  only  about  six  years.  It  is  even  sometimes 
shortened  by  the  indifference  orgreea  of  parents  who  are  impa- 
tient that  their  children  are  so  long  kept  from  work  in  shop  or 
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factory.  If  the  full  ten  years  can  be  used  for  the  child's  educa- 
tion, the  years  from  eight  to  eighteen  are  better  than  the  years 
from  five  to  fifteen,  and,  surely,  if  the  number  of  school  years 
is  lessened  to  six,  the  years  from  eight  to  fourteen  are  better 
than  those  from  five  to  eleven.  In  some  cases  possibly  earlier 
entrance  would  gain  time  for  the  pupil.  No  deaf  child  at 
twelve  or  even  fifteen  years  of  age  ought  to  leave  school.  The 
undeveloped  condition  of  the  child's  mind  on  entering  and  the 
inevitable  slowness  of  development  under  the  best  possible 
training  make  it  seem  imperative  that  he  should  be  allowed 
more  time  in  school  than  a  hearing  child,  but  we  find  this  by 
no  means  the  case.  Much  time  and  labor,  both  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil  and  teacher,  are  spent  in  laying  foundations  on  which, 
in  many  cases,  simply  for  lack  of  time,  no  superstructure  will 
ever  be  raised.  If  full  justice  wei-e  done  our  deaf  children, 
their  term  of  school  life  would  be  left  unlimited,  as  it  is  prac- 
tically for  children  in  the  public  schools.  The  judgment  of 
teachers  and  sensible  parents,  and  the  desire  of  the  pupils  them- 
selves would  be  the  only  elements  in  the  decision  of  the  length 
of  the  school  term.  Within  the  last  year  the  question  has  more 
than  once  been  asked  us  *'Is  there  no  way  for  my  child  to  re- 
main at  school  after  the  ten  years  are  finished  ?"  In  the  case  of 
pupils  not  under  the  guardianship  of  the  states  the  difficulty  is 
lessened.  At  present,  however,  only  about  one-ninth  of  our  pu- 
pils are  paying  pupils.  The  course  of  study  must  to  a  very  great 
extent  be  arranged  to  suit  the  circumstances  of  the  majority, 
and  so  must  omit  all  but  essentials.  In  almost  every  class  grad- 
uating from  our  Common  Course  we  have  pupils  who  would 
gladly  stay  longer,  whose  friends  would  be  willing  to  have  them 
do  so,  whom  we  would,  gladly  keep  for  further  study,  but  for 
whom  the  states  allow  no  further  aid.  A  model  school  might 
be  planned  with  a  preparatory  Kindergarten  such  as  is  being 
provided  for  the  blind  at  South  Boston.  Children  leaving  this 
should  pass  through  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Departments, 
and  where  it  seemed  advisable,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  for 
the  High  Course  of  study.  The  majority  of  deaf  children 
enter  school  without  language.  The  undeveloped  mind  of  the 
child  must  acquire  an  unknown  language  and  pursue  its  studies 
in  that  language.     A  very  heavy  burden  is  thus  bound  upon  the 
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shoalders  of  both  pupil  and  teacher — a  burden  often  almost  too 
heavy  to  be  borne. 

Another  question  often  asked  is  in  regard  to  the  best  circum- 
stances in  which  a  child  may  pursue  its  education — at  home 
with  a  private  teacher  or  in  a  school.  During  the  earlier  years 
of  our  work,  judgment  was  invariably  given  in  favor  of  home 
teaching  wherever  possible.  Observation  of  the  results  of  this 
plan  has,  however,  convinced  us  that,  save  in  most  exceptional 
cases,  this  was  mistaken  advice.  A  school  usually  has  in  its 
employ  more  skilled  teachers  than  can  be  found  for  private  pu- 
pils and  always  has  the  accumulated  experience  of  teachers  and 
the  advisory  help  of  persons  in  charge.  Few  children  have  so 
great  a  thirst  for  knowledge  that  they  do  not  need  the  stimulus 
of  class  association  and  all  the  illustrative  appliances  of  a  well- 
furnished  school.  More  regular  habits  of  study  and  less  dis- 
traction from  the  various  pursuits  of  other  members  of  the 
family  give  opportunity  for  less  interrupted  mental  work.  A 
pupil  learns  much  outside  the  school-room  by  his  constant  asso- 
ciation with  teachers  whose  prime  interest  is  in  this  work  and 
from  more  advanced  pupils  who  are  interested  in  the  same  pur- 
suits with  himself. 

Twenty  years  have  wrought  changes  in  our  school  which  it 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  chronicle.  In  1867  the  school 
opened  with  twenty-one  pupils  and  two  teachers.  It  now  num- 
bers ninety-eight  pupils  and  the  number  of  teachers  is  increased 
to  fourteon,  including  the  Principal  and  Associate^  Principal. 
Six  grades  form  the  Primary  School  and  six  the  Grammar 
School.  These  schools  are  quite  distinct — occupying  separate 
buildings  and  grounds. 

Since  the  opening  of  the  school,  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight 
pupils  have  been  enrolled.  The  following  table  will  show  the 
numbers  from  different  States. 

Massachusetts, 201 

Vermont, 10 

Maine, 6 

Hew  Hampshire, 6 

Rhode  Island, 1 

Connecticut, 8 

New  York, 9 

2 


PRIZES. 

ARTICULATION   (LIPPITT  FUND). 

Awarded  Monthly. 

Charles  Garrigan,  Hattie  Prizer,  (2) 

Jeremiah  Hallissy,  David  Quinn, 

Heber  N.  Hayues,  Frederick  Shoughrow, 

Willie  Mellen,  Ema  Spencer, 

Jennie  Mitchell,  George  Sperfslage, 

Edna  Mountain,   *  Lucy  Weeks, 

Alice  Mullany,  Albert  Weinhold, 

Frank  Nolen,  Thomas  Westropp, 

Thomas  O'Neill,  (2)  Janey  Willard, 

Nellie  Powers,  Florence  Young. 

LANGUAGE   AND   PENMANSHIP   (LIPPITT  PUND). 

Awarded  Monthly. 

Dora  Berry.  Willie  Mellin, 

Annie  Clemment,.    #  Willie  Potter,  (2) 

Frances  Cusack,  George  Richardson, 

Abey  Fechheimer,  Kmily  Russell, 

Sarah  Gilboy,  Evelyn  Smith,    ^ 

Eva  Gordon,  George  Sperfslage, 

Heber  Haynes,  Kittie  Trainer, 

Harry  Hodgdon,  Sadie  Turner, 

Mary  Kelly,  Alice  Ware, 

Celia  King,  Lucy  Weeks, 

Lizzie  McCarty,  Melvin  Wheeler, 
Agnes  McSheehy. 

UP-READING   (given   BY   A   FRIEND). 

Awarded  Semuanntuilly. 
Clement  Berry,  Thomas  O'Neill, 

Arthur  Clancey,  George  Sperfslage, 

Philip  Morin,  Albert  Weinhold 

CABINET  WORK. 

Barclay  Adams,  Willie  Potter, 

Arthur  Clancey,  Edward  Putnam, 

George  Morse. 

SEWING. 

Florence  Young, 

m 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Primary  Course, 

Kindergarten  Exercises. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

Language. 

Arithmetic — (the  four  elementary  rules). 

Geography. 

Drawing. 

^Oomwon  or  Orammar  Course, 

Articulation, 

Language. 

Arithmetic  (mental  and  written)  through  interest. 

Geography. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

Outline  of  General  History. 

Lessons  on  General  Subjects. 

Elementary  Grammar. 

**  Physiology. 

**  Zoology. 

**  Botany. 

"  Natural  Philosophy. 

**  Physical  Geography. 

Drawing, — Object  and  Cast. 

*In  order  to  graduate,  pupils  must  have  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  the  semi-annual 
'tten  examinations  of  tne  last  two  years  of  the  course. 

(21) 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institution  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  children  and  yout^  by 
the  Oral  Method.  It  provides  for  pupil^s  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel 
and  'lights,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals.  The 
charges  per  year  are  for  paying  pupils  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  for  pu- 
pils paid  for  by  the  State,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars;  for  tuition 
simply,  fifty  dollars;  payable  semi-annually  in  advance,  the  first  week  of  each 
term.  No  deduction  for  absenceb  except  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra 
charges  will  be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pupil 
will  be  cUlotoed  to  unthdraw  tvitAout  weighty  reasons  to  be  approved  by  the 
Sc?iool  Committee  or  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  CommanweaUK  See,  also,  the 
law  in  regard  to  State  pupils  on  the  inside  of  title  page. 

Applicants  for  State  aid  in  Massachusetts  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  State  House,  Boston;  in  other  New  England  States  to 
the  Gk)vemor  oivto  the  Secretary  of  State.  Forms  of  application  wiU  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  or  by  this  Institution.  The  cost  of  clothing  and  travel 
as  well  as  incidental  expenses  must  be  paid  by  the  parent. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  a  summer  vaca- 
tion of  twelve  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  school.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as 
early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  ttiird  Wednesday  of  September.  None 
will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter 
classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in 
which  they  enter. 

T?is  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  sumtner  and 
winter^  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles^  each  €me  of 
which  should  be  marked^  and  also  with  paper^  envelopes  and  stamps.  A  smcUl 
sum  of  money  f  not  less  than  Jive  doUarSy  should  be  deposited  unth  the  Princi- 
pal^ each  term^  for  incidental  eoepenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  Caroline 
A.  Tale,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf -Mutes,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette 
Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupib  must  bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination^  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they 
have  had.  The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  ard 
none  can  be  admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor 
of  mind  and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  are  admitted  only  on  Thursday  afternoons,  except  for  special  reasons 
to  be  approved  by  the  Principal 
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APPENDIX. 


PAPERS,  PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

The  following  papers  have  been  sent  to  tbe  papils  gratuitously 
the  past  year. 

Hampshire  Gazette,  N'orthampton,  Mass. 

Daily  Paper  for  Our  Little  People,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Journal,  New  York  City. 

Kentucky  Deaf-Mute,  Danville,  Ky. 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va. 

The  Nebraska  Mute  Journal,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Our  Record,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Our  Dumb  Animals,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kansas  Star,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

The  Tablet,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Mirror,  Flint,  Mich. 

Mute's  Companion,  Fairbiiult,  Minn. 

Deaf-Mute  Record,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Times,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Deaf-Mute  Hawkeye,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Maryland  Bulletin,  Frederick,  Md. 

Deaf-Mute  Optic,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Deaf  Mute  Voice,  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Weekly  News,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Juvenile  Ranger,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  0. 

Our  Little  World,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  Drs.  Cooper,  Knowlton  and  Daven- 
port, for  professional  services ;  to  the  Connecticut  River,  Boston 
and  Albany  and  New  Haven  and   Northampton  railroads,  for 
carrying  members  of  the  Institution  at  reduced  fares. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institution  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  children  and  youth  by 
the  Oral  Method.  It  provides  for  pupiPs  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel 
and  lights,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals.  The 
charges  per  year  are  for  paying  pupils  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  for  pu- 
pils paid  for  by  the  State,  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars;  for  tuition 
simply,  fifty  dollars;  payable  semi-annually  in  advance,  t^e  first  week  of  each 
term.  No  deduction  for  absenceb  except  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra 
charges  will  be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  No  pupU 
will  be  allawed  to  withdraw  without  weighty  reasons  to  be  approved  by  the 
School  Committee  or  by  the  Governor  of  the  Comm<mwealth,  See,  also,  the 
law  in  regard  to  State  pupils  on  the  inside  of  title  page. 

Applicants  for  State  aid  in  Massachusetts  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  State  House,  Boston;  in  other  New  England  States  to 
the  Governor  oivto  the  Secretary  of  State.  Forms  of  application  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  or  by  this  Institution.  The  cost  of  clothing  and  travel 
as  well  as  incidental  expenses  must  be  paid  by  the  parent. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  a  summer  vaca- 
tion of  twelve  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  school.  It  is  de- 
sirable to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as 
early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None 
will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter 
classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in 
which  they  enter. 

Ths  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and 
winter^  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  varums  articles,  each  one  of 
which  should  be  marked,  and  also  with  paper y  envelopes  and  stamps,  A  small 
sum  of  money  f  not  less  than  Jive  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Princi- 
pal,  each  term,  for  incidental  eoepenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  Caroline 
A.  Yale,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf -Mutes,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette 
Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  bri}ig  a  certificate  of  vaticination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they 
have  had.  The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning;  and 
none  can  be  admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  oi-dinary  growth  and  vigor 
of  mind  and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitora  are  admitted  only  on  Thursday  afternoons,  except  for  special  reasons 
to  be  approved  by  the  Principal 
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APPENDIX. 


PAPERS,   PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

The  following  papers  have  been  sent  to  tbe  pupils  gratuitously 
the  past  year. 

Hampshire  Gazette,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Daily  Paper  for  Our  Little  People,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Journal,  New  York  City. 

Kentucky  Deaf-Mute,  Danville,  Ky. 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va. 

The  Nebraska  Mute  Journal,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Our  Record,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Our  Dumb  Animals,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kansas  Star,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

The  Tablet,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Mirror,  Flint,  Mich. 

Mute's  Companion,  Fairbiiult,  Minn. 

Deaf-Mute  Record,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Times,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Deaf-Mute  Hawkeye,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Maryland  Bulletin,  Frederick,  Md. 

Deaf-Mute  Optic,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Deaf  Mute  Voice,  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Weekly  News,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Juvenile  Ranger,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  0. 

Our  Little  World,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  Drs.  Cooper,  Knowlton  and  Daven- 
port, for  professional  services;  to  the  Connecticut  River,  Boston 
and  Albany  and  New  Haven  and   Northampton  railroads,  for 
carrying  members  of  the  Institution  at  reduced  fares. 
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THE  MASSACHUSETTS  LAW  IN  REGARD  TO  THE 
EDUCATION  OP  DEAF-MUTES. 

[Chap.  179.] 

AN  ACT  TO  PROTIDX   FOB   THX   WKEM   HVBTBUCTION   OP   DXAr-MUTSS  OB  DKAF 

CHILDBXir. 

Be  U  enacted,  etc,,  as  foUowM: 

SxcnoN  1.    With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  the  governor  may 
send  such  deaf-mates  or  deaf  children  as  be  may  deem  fit  subjects  for  educa- 
tion, for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of  any  pnpil,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Northamp. 
ton,  or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians  may  prefer;  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  board  he  may  make  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth 
such  provision  for  the  care  and  education  of  children  who  are  both  deaf-mutes 
and  blind,  as  he  may  deem  expedient.    In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary 
power  conferred  by  this  act  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children;  no  such  pupil 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or  school  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  proper  authorities  thereof  or  of  the  governor,  and  the  sums  necessary  for 
the  instruction  and  support  of  such  pupils  in  such  institution  or  school  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Conmionwealth:  provided,  neverthelese,  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained shaU  be  held  to  prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  such  sums  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  pupils. 

Sko.  2.    Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public  Statutes  and 
chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  ei^rhty-six  are  hereby  repealed. 
Sec.  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved,  April  14, 1887. 
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(Chap.  300.) 

An  AC?T  RXLATINO  TO  DBAF-MuTBB. 

Be  it  Enacted,  Sc,  €U  follows  : 

Sbction  L  No  beneficiaiy  of  this  Ck>mmonweftlth,  in  an  institation  or 
school  for  the  education  of  Deaf-Mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom  exc^t 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  sach  institation  or  scho(»l,  or  of 
the  Governor  of  this  Ck>mmonwealth. 

SzcnoN  2,  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  lApprotfed  May 
17,  1871.] 
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'f^tpavi  of.  tttje  ^ovpovniion* 


To  the  JfassacAusetts  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlbhen  :  The  past  year,  ending  Angast  dlst,  1888,  has 
been  one  of  increased  success  and  prosperity  to  the  Clarke 
School.  It  had  during  the  year  99  pupils  and  ended  with  94 — 
Girls  51^  Boys  48 ;  in  the  Primary  Department  42 ;  in  the 
Grammar  Department  57 ;  boarding  pupils  98 ;  day  pupils  1. 
Of  the  whole  number,  82  were  from  Massachusetts,  3  each  from 
Vermont  and  New  Hampshire,  4  from  Ohio,  2  from  Canada, 
and  one  each  from  New  York,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa  and 
Utah. 

In  mental  culture,  more  rapid  progress  is  believed  to  have 
been  made  by  the  pupils  than  formerly.  The  testimony  of  a 
competent  and  disinterested  visitor  of  the  school  for  years,  is 
that  at  his  last  visit  he  found  better  work  done  than  ever  be- 
fore. 

The  number  instructed  in  drawing  has  been  40;  in  wood 
carving  7 ;  in  cabinet  work,  carpentry,  and  seating  cane-bot- 
tomed chairs  25.  The  girls  have  been  taught  light  housework 
and  sewing. 

Good  health  has  been  universal  among  the  pupils,  and  there 
has  been  unusual  exemption  from  even  slight  and  temporary 
ailments.  The  Associate  Principal  has  been  absent  through 
the  year,  and  another  excellent  teacher  during  most  of  it,  from 
ill-health.  None  were  regularly  graduated  at  the  end  of  the 
jear,  because  no  class  had  completed  the  course  of  study  re- 
qaisite  thereto.  Fifteen  left  school  and  two  had  been  pre- 
yiously  expelled. 

During  the  year,  a  young  pupil  who  had  left  the  school  some 
months  before  from  ill-health,  died  in  Vermont,  and  the  last 
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week  of  the  year  was  saddened  by  the  accidental  drowning  of 
two  pupils  while  bathing.  No  pupil  has  ever  died  of  disease  at 
the  school  during  the  twenty-one  years  of  its  history. 

The  School  expenses  proper  have  been  for  the  year  $28,850.98. 
Our  finances  are  in  a  flourishing  condition,  our  fund  is  unim- 
paired, and  the  income  from  it  the  past  year  has  been  $18,- 
250.93,  being  a  trifle  more  than  last  year. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  current  year  (1888-9) 
is  104,  of  whom  there  are  present  98  ;  boys  46,  girls  52  ;  in  the 
Primary  Department  53,  and  in  the  Grammar  Department  45. 

This  Board  has  to  lament  the  loss  by  death  during  the  past 
year  of  one  of  its  members,  Hon.  Francis  H.  Dewey  of  Worces- 
ter. Though  he  had  been  but  recently  elected  to  the  Board, 
his  relationship  of  son-in-law  to  the  founder  of  the  school,  and 
a  single  day's  attendance  upon  its  graduating  exercises,  social 
gathering  and  business  meeting,  had  inspired  him  with  an  en- 
thusiastic interest  in  its  character  and  mission  which  promised 
efficient  co-operation  on  his  part.  This  Report  is  not  the  proper 
medium  through  which  to  detail  his  multifarious  philanthropic 
activities,  local  and  general,  his  services  twelve  years  as  a  judge 
of  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State,  and  the  responsible  financial 
position  which  he  held  in  the  Corporation  of  his  Alma  Mater, 
Williams  College. 

OUGHT   THE  SCHOOLING   OF  DEAF  STATE  PUPILS 
TO  BE  LIMITED  IN  ALL  CASES  TO  TEN  YEARS  ? 

The  solitude  and  loneliness  of  the  deaf-born  child  can  hardly 
be  conceived  by  one  who  is  familiar  with  the  voice  of  father  and 
mother,  sister  and  brother,  and  all  the  multifarious  resonance 
of  a  noisy  world.  It  is  perhaps  best  portrayed  in  the  experience 
of  the  Arctic  explorer  who  left  his  ship  and  his  companions  at 
the  midnight  of  a  sunless  six  months,  went  to  a  distant  snow-clad 
elevation  and  sat  down.  Amid  the  splendors  of  the  Aurora 
Borealis,  all  above  and  around  him  was  inexpressibly  grand  and 
awe-inspiring.  "  But  oh,''  said  he,  "  that  stillness — that  awful 
stillness — that  almost  audible  stillness  !  I  could  not  endure  it. 
I  had  to  hurry  back  to  the  ship  and  to  the  sound  of  human 
voices."  The  stillness  of  the  totally  deaf  child  is  equally  pro- 
found, and  is  confined  to  no  latitude.     The  child  must  endure 
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it,  for  it  cannot  harry  back  to  the  sound  of  human  yoices.  If 
not  utterly  dismayed  thereby  like  the  Arctic  explorer,  because 
ignorant  of  anything  better,  yet  it  must  needs  live  in  a  terribly 
isolated  world  of  its  own. 

The  Almighty  thunders  in  the  heavens  and  the  child  doesn't 
know  it,  unless  He  shakes  air  and  earth,  and  then  it  feels  it. 
All  the  movements  of  persons  and  of  things  around  it  indoors 
and  outdoors,  are  as  noiseless  as  the  tread  of  a  ghost.  In  the 
social  or  family  circle,  the  interchange  of  thought  may  be  in- 
structive or  merry,  but  the  little  solitaire  therein  is  none  the 
wiser  or  merrier.  The  child,  it  may  be,  is  taken  to  church, 
but  prayer,  song  and  sermon  are  all  alike,  a  voiceless,  noiseless 
panorama.  It  kneels,  it  may  be,  with  the  rest  in  family  wor- 
ship, but  hears  nothing,  understands  nothing,  and  wonders 
what  it  all  means. 

This  child,  perchance,  at  seven  years  of  age,  is  put  at  school. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  it  has  but  a  pitiful  menta>  preparation 
therefor.  The  hearing  child  at  this  age  has  learned  the  most 
practical  part  of  its  mother  tongue  from  its  mother's  lips,  as 
well  as  from  the  daily  talk  of  others  around  it  at  home  and 
abroad. 

It  will  take  the  deaf  child  more  than  four  years  to  reach  the 
same  vantage  ground  with  which  the  hearing  child  begins 
school  life.  This  leaves  less  than  six  years  for  ordinary  instruc- 
tion. Even  during  this  time  its  progress  is  terribly  handicapped 
by  deafness.  It  can  learn  only  through  the  eye,  involving  tire- 
some repetition,  and  not  much  out  of  school  hours,  whereas  the 
hearing  child  learns  through  both  eye  and  ear  with  rapidity 
and  certainty,  and  gets  enlightenment  and  expansion  of  mind  in 
subsidiary  ways  during  most  of  its  waking  hours. 

Yet  to  the  deaf  pupil,  only  ten  years  of  schooling  are  allowed, 
while  to  the  hearing  pupil  no  limit  is  prescribed.  The  latter, 
after  acquiring  a  better  English  education  than  any  deaf  child 
can  possibly  acquire  in  ten  years,  may  remain  in  school  till  pre- 
pared for  any  college  for  males  or  females  in  the  country.  Is 
there  any  good  reason  for  such  discrimination  ?  Both  classes 
alike  receive  their  schooling  at  public  expense.  No  adequate 
justification  is  to  be  found  in  the  matter  of  board.  About  one- 
third  of  the  deaf  pupils  of  the  State  board  with  their  parents 
and  attend  the  Boston  day  school,  while  nearly  half  the  cost. 
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both  of  board  and  tuition  for  the  other  two-thirds,  is  defrayed 
by  the  funds  of  the  two  sohook  to  which  they  are  sent. 

The  extension  or  remoyal  of  the  ten  years  limit  would  cause 
but  trifling  expense  to  the  Commonwealth.  The  present  aver- 
age school  life  of  deaf  pupils  is  much  less  than  ten  years.  As 
in  other  schools,  some  drop  out  from  their  own  fault,  some 
from  the  fault  of  parents,  «nd  some  from  causes  beyond  human 
•control.  The  school  life  of  others  is  shortened  by  the  indigence 
of  families  which  need  their  service  as  soon  as  they  are  capable 
x>i  remnneraitive  labor. 

ft  is  only  a  few  of  the  more  gifted  and  aspiring  to  whom  the 
present  limitation  is  a  grief  and  a  hardship.  It  is  the  same 
iew,  j^oo,  who  would  make  the  best  return  to  the  public  for  en- 
iarged  opportunity. 

Of  our  99  pupils  last  year,  13  were  precluded  from  returning 
to  school  by  the  ten  years  limitation,  but  the  Corporators  al- 
lowed the  more  meritorious  of  them,  to  the  number  of  five,  to 
'OontiiHie  school  life  another  year,  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the 
institution.  In  New  York  State,  which  has  seven  schools  for 
the  deaf,  all  pupils  are  allowed  eleven  years,  and  those  of  ex- 
ceptional capacity  and  promise,  fourteen  years.  Maryland,  Illi- 
nois, Minnesota  and  California  have  discovered  no  propriety  in 
making  an  obstacle  to  facility  in  learning,  a  reason  for  shorten- 
ing the  opportunity  to  learn,  and  so  impose  no  more  limit  to 
the  schooling  of  deaf  than  to  that  of  hearing  children. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  desired  that  the  existing  law  on  the  subject 
in  Massachusetts,  should  be  at  least  so  modified  as  to  vest  in 
ihe  executive  of  the  Commonwealth  discretionary  power  to  pro- 
long school  life  beyond  ten  years  to  individual  pupils  properly 
recommended  therefor  by  the  school  officials  conversant  with 
th^H. 

TERMINOLOGY. 

Tlie  ineoBgr^itios  and  absurdities  of  designation  in  respect  to 
the  deaf  and  their  schools,  to  be  found  almost  daily  in  writing 
<wr  print,  would  be  amusing  did  they  not  indicate  degraded  no- 
tioDs  in  regard  to  both  on  the  part  of  the  public.  In  applies- 
tiocks  for  admission,  our  Oral  School  is  sometimes  called  a  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum.     Of  our  two  pupils  recently  drowned,  one 
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had  been  speaking  more  than  ten  and  the  other  more  than  six 
years  ;  one  of  the  two  with  ancommon  distinctness.  A  news- 
paper in  the  vicinity  designated  both  as  "deaf  and  dumb  mutes/* 
Applications  for  admission  are  not  infrequently  addressed  to  the 
"  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Mutes.** 
Within  the  past  three  years  we  have  received  letters  from 
parents  who  had  just  been  told  that  a  loved  child  was  "  deaf 
and  dumb."  If  teachers  of  the  deaf,  who  from  habitual  and 
life-long  usage  have  become  insensible  to  the  full  import  of 
these  words  as  understood  by  the  public,  could  read  these  letters, 
we  think  they  would  be  slow  to  perpetuate  the  needless  use  of 
this  phraseology. 

We  have  also  letters  from  several  deaf  ladies  of  Massachusetts 
of  high  culture  and  refinement,  who  either  never  became  wholly 
mute  or  who  have  acquired  intelligible  speech  and  lip  reading. 
Two  of  these  ladies  are  accomplished  writers  for  the  public 
press.  As  we  have  formerly  expressed  our  views  of  current 
terminology  at  some  length,  and  as  we  are  not  disposed  to  make 
this  subject  a  hobby,  we  leave  for  the  most  part  these  two  ladies 
to  speak  for  themselves  and  their  associates.  Only  one  of  them 
has  given  leave  to  publish  her  letter  in  full  over  her  own  signa- 
ture. This  lady  was  made  deaf  by  scarlet  fever  when  eight 
years  of  age.  She  never  wholly  lost  speech,  and  after  a  lapse  of 
several  years,  when  the  teaching  of  articulation  came  in  vogue, 
it  was  revived  and  improved  by  Prof.  Bell,  Miss  Fuller  of  the 
Boston  school,  and  others. 

Her  education  when  deafness  began  was  no  more  advanced 
than  that  of  the  average  child  at  the  same  age.  Her  present 
mental  culture  has  been  attained  by  her  own  systematic  and 
prolonged  study,  reading  and  thinking  without  the  aid  of  col- 
lege or  school.  We  make  a  specimen  of  her  literary  work  a 
prelude  to  her  letter  by  way  of  showing  that  her  present  views 
and  feelings  do  not  spring  from  intellectual  weakness  or  morbid 
sentiment.  It  is  only  one  of  many  contributions  to  a  prominent 
religious  journal  of  Boston,  subsequently  gathered  into  a  little 
volume,  and  of  as  many  more  since  written  and  not  contained 
in  any  volume  : 
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GOD'S  CABK 


Not  a  brooklet  floweth 

Onward  to  the  sea. 
Not  a  sanbeam  gloweth 

On  its  bosom  free. 
Not  a  seed  nnfoldeth 

To  the  glorious  air. 
But  our  Father  holdeth 

Each  within  His  care. 


Not  a  floweret  fadeth. 

Not  a  star  grows  dim. 
Not  a  cloud  o'ershadeth, 

Bat  'tis  marked  by  Him. 
Dream  not  that  thy  gladness 

God  doth  fail  to  see  ; 
Think  not  in  thy  sadness 

He  forgetteth  thee. 

Not  a  tie  is  broken, 

Not  a  hope  laid  low, 
Not  a  farewell  spoken, 

But  our  God  doth  know, 
Every  hair  is  numbered, 

Every  tear  is  weighed 
In  the  changeless  balance 

Wisest  love  has  made. 


Power  eternal  resteth 

In  His  gracious  hand  ; 
Love  immortal  hasteth 

Swift  at  His  command. 
Faith  can  firmly  trust  Him 

Through  the  darkest  hour  ; 
For  the  key  she  holdeth 

To  that  love  and  power. 
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THE  LETTER 

AuBUBNDALEy  Augast  llth,  1888. 
Dear  Mr.  Dudley: 

I  cannot  forbear  to  utter  my  protest  against  a  practice  which 
seems  to  me  out  of  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Nothing  so  hinders  my  own  progress,  or  so  wounds  my  sensi- 
bilities as  the  discovery  that  persons  whom  I  supposed  to  know 
me  well  and  to  understand  my  position  clearly,  are  constantly 
speaking  and  writing  of  me  as  ^'  deaf  and  dumb." 

One  year  ago  my  name  was  mentioned  in  a  Chicago  paper  in 
connection  with  some  religious  enterprise  in  which  I  had  borne 
a  part.  The  notice  would  have  been  gratifying  had  I  not  been 
spoken  of  as  '^  deaf  and  dumb,"  and  this,  too,  when  the  article! 
was  dictated  by  a  person  who  had  heard  me  talk,  and  even  con-, 
versed  with  me  !  . 

More  recently,  I  went  into  a  Boston  church  and  found  thej 
seat  next  to  me  occupied  by  a  lady  whom  I  knew,  and  withi 
whom  I  had  a  few  moments  conversation  before  the  service  be-i 
gan.  Soon  another  person  took  the  seat  behind,  a  stranger  toj 
me,  but  not  to  my  friend,  who  turned  to  her  and  said  :  "  This! 
young  lady  is  deaf  and  dumb."  . 

Now,  I  had  just  been  talking  to  her,  answering  half-a-dozen 
questions,  and  the  absurdity  of  it  made  me  smile,  though  I  fellTi 
the  sting  all  the  same.  Suppose  this  lady  herself  to  becomej 
suddenly  deaf,  would  she  not  be  affronted  if  we  w«re  to  call  her 
"  dumb  "  also  ?  1 

I  could  name  a  dozen  deaf  ladies,  all  of  whom  talk  and  read' 
the  lips  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  who  could  tell  you  of  just' 
such  incidents,  and  would  express,  just  as  strongly,  the  pain 
thus  needlessly  inflicted  upon  them.  The  more  we  mingle  in 
general  society,  the  more  trials  of  this  kind  do  we  meet — prov- 
ing how  universal  is  the  custom  of  using  such  phraseology. 

Of  course  we  all  know  that  there  is  no  intention  to  be  un- 
kind. (U^is  mere  thoughtlessness,  the  result  of  long  habiOBut 
it  is  a  habit  most  pernicious  in  its  effects,  both  upon  the  vic- 
tims of  it  and  upon  the  general  public.  If  adopted  by  teachers 
of  the  deaf,  I  can  only  say  they  are  defeating  the  very  objects 
for  which  they  labor. 
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It  is  not  probable  that  we  shall  ev^r  see  much  change  in  this 
particular.  But  we  would  plead  for  the  rising  generation,  that 
they,  at  least,  may  not  begin  their  career  weighted  with  such 
an  incubus.  Deafness  is  a  trial  of  sufficient  heariness.  Why 
should  the  burden  be  unnecessarily  doubled  ? 

We  do  not  complain  of  being  mentioned  as  simply  '^  deaf.'' 
That  is  our  misfortune,  and  for  it  we  are  not  responsible.  But 
where  we  have  struggled  hard  to  gain  position  in  business,  or 
literary  and  social  circles,  imagine  what  it  must  be  to  find  be- 
fore us  a  great  blank  wall  which  we  can  neither  surmount  nor 
throw  down — the  wall  of  popular  prejudice,  which  decrees  that 
we  shall  be  "  deaf  and  dumb,"  and  nothing  else,  forever ! 

Such  a  use  of  language  I  can  only  characterize  as /o/^a,  absurd 
and  cruel.  It  is  false,  because  dumbness  has  no  real  existence, 
even  with  those  who  have  not  learned  to  speak,  being  simply 
the  result  of  deafness — the  lack  of  use,  not  the  lack  of  posses- 
sion of  the  organs  of  speech.  It  is  absurd  because  so  frequently 
applied  to  those  who  talk  constantly  and  fluently.  It  is  cruel, 
because  it  hurts  the  feelings  of  hundreds  who  ought  to  be  as- 
sisted and  encouraged — not  kept  back  and  depressed. 

It  would  be  wiser,  in  my  opinion,  never  to  mention  deafness 
at  all,  except  when  necessary.  But,  if  it  must  be  mentioned, 
let  it  be  in  a  way  that  is  true,  reasonable  and  kind.  Call  us 
•'  deaf  ladies,"  ^*  deaf  gentlemen,"  "  deaf  people,"  but  never 
''  deaf  and  dumb."  We  ask  this  in  the  name  of  humanity — not 
as  an  act  of  benevolence  but  as  one  of  simple  justice. 
Yours  respectfully  and  cordially, 

Alice  C.  Jbnkings. 


The  second'  of  the  two  writers  for  the  public  press,  dislikes  de- 
rogatory epithets  applied  to  the  deaf  ^'for  the  same  reason  that 
she  dislikes  the  word /cripple'  applied  to  one  who  is  lame,  be- 
cause it  is  giving  undue  importance  to  a  merely  physical  infirm- 
ity and  creates  a  false  impression  in  the  minds  of  others;"  She 
thinks  the  blind  receive  more  respectful  sympathy  than  the 
deaf,  because  they  have  never  been  disparaged  by  obnoxious 
epithets.  She  says,  **  taking  the  world  together,  there  are  few, 
if  any,  who  have  not  some  physical  imperfection.     To  be  con- 
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sistent,  therefore,  why  not  classify  the  whole  faaman  race  ac- 
cording to  their  infirmities?"  Particularly  with  respect  to 
authors,  she  suggests  that  if  Dr.  Kitto  is  always  to  have  ''deaf 
and  dumb  "  or  "  deaf  mute  "  appended  to  his  name,  although 
he  never  lost  his  speech,  fairness  and  consistency  require  such 
designation  of  others  as  Milton  the  blind,  Byron  the  cripple, 
Keats  the  consumptive,  Carlyle  the  dyspeptic,  etc.  Of  course 
this  is  intended  only  as  playful  satire. 

But  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  deaf  ladies  of  culture  and 
refinement,  especially  those  who  have  never  lost  or  have  acquired 
speech,  should  feel  humiliated  and  disgusted  at  finding  an 
epithet,  by  which  the  whole  brute  creation  is  characterized,  ap- 
pended to  their  names  about  every  time  their  names  are  spoken 
or  put  in  print.  Yet  these  ladies  and  a  multitude  of  other  per- 
sons can  hardly  expect  better  treatment  till  the  current  termin- 
ology is  changed  at  its  inspiring  source. 

Of  the  69  schools  for  the  deaf  in  this  country,  just  one  third 
have  ''deaf  and  dumb "  as  a  part  of  their  corporate  name.  Of 
the  teachers  of  the  deaf,  probably  a  majority  more  or  less 
habitually  use  the  same  designation  of  their  pupils.  Is  it 
economy  or  wisdom  on  the  part  of  a  Commonwealth  to  spend 
$50,000  or  $100,000  to  establish  a  school,  tens  of  thousands  an- 
nually in  its  support,  and  in  the  very  name  it  gives  to  the 
school  exaggerate  the  actual  infirmity  of  the  pupils,  humiliate 
and  dishearten  the  most  intelligent  and  sensitive  ones,  and  put 
all  on  a  degraded  level  in  the  vague  estimation  of  the  public  ? 
Is  it  economy  or  wisdom  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  devote  life's 
labor  to  the  elevation,  and  at  the  same  time  use  needless  ter- 
minology to  the  depression  of  their  pupils  ? 

All  this  might  be  made  otherwise  without  costing  any  Com- 
monwealth a  dollar,  or  any  teacher  an  hour's  labor,  and  that 
without  harm  to  any  human  being  or  human  interest. 

For  the  Corporation, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  President. 


FinaDcial   Statement 

OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION, 
Fob  thb  Yrar  Endiho  Acocst  31,  1888. 


RECEIPTS. 

From  the  Clarke  Fund  and  Reserve, 

$18,250.93 

'        Jjippitt  Fund, 

*        Whiting  Street  Fnnd, 

'        Oreen  Fand, 

31.96 

77.34 

18.90 

'        State  of  Massachusetts, 

12,794.75 

'        Other  States  and  papils. 

3,659.37 

<        Farm,  Stable,  &c. 

350.00 

$35,183.25 

EXPENDITURES. 
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alaries  and  Wages, 
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'•   C 
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"  F 
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"  R 
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"  f 

'arm  and  Stable, 
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"  c 
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,  $      78.20 
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"  I 
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"  i 

tepairs  on  Dudley  Hall, 
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135,183.25 
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To  the  Board  of  Corporators: 

Gentlemen  :  Allow  me  at  this  time  to  present  the  school 
report  for  the  year  ending  Augnst  31,  1888. 

The  whole  number  of  pnpils  on  the  list  during  the  year  was 
ninety-nine.  The  largest  number  present  at  any  one  time  was 
ninety-six.  It  was  deemed  advisable  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
to  transfer  a  larger  number  than  usual  from  the  Primary  to  the 
Grammar  department.  By  this  means  the  upper  department 
outnnmbered  the  lower  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
school.  The  general  work  of  the  classes  was  much  the  same 
as  has  been  detailed  to  you  in  previous  reports,  and  in  every 
grade  thorough,  efficient  work  was  done.  We  regret  to  record 
the  absence  of  our  Associate  Principal,  Miss  Worcester,  during 
the  entire  year,  and  of  Miss  Rachel  Fish,  a  teacher  of  experience 
and  ability,  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year. 

Tou  are,  gentlemen,  to  be  most  heartily  congratulated  upon 
having  at  the  present  time  in  your  corps  of  instructors  a  larger 
number  of  teachers  of  experience  and  skill  than  at  any  previous 
period.  This  fact  forms  a  basis  for  hope  of  an  increase  in  the 
amount  and  value  of  the  work  of  the  coming  years. 

The  general  health  of  our  pupils  was  remarkable  during  the 
entire  year  ;  our  hospital  rooms  were  unused  ;  there  was  not  a 
single  case  of  serious  illness  in  our  family,  but,  despite  that, 
we  are  forced  to  record  the  death  of  three  pupils  : 

Annie  L.  Forrest,  the  daughter  of  a  Vermont  clergyman, 
came  to  us  in  her  eight  year  a  delicate,  sensitive  child.  She 
had  been  four  years  and  a  half  in  our  Primary  School  and  was 
anticipating  her  promotion  to  the  Grammar  department  in  Sep- 
tember. During  the  winter  her  health  failed  until,  in  January, 
3  (IT) 
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we  advised  her  removal  to  her  own  home.  Though  we  had 
grave  fears  as  to  her  recovery,  neither  we  nor  her  friends  an- 
ticipated so  rapid  a  development  of  the  disease  as  followed. 
On  the  thirteenth  of  April  she  fell  asleep  and  woke  to  find  her- 
self in  the  presence  of  the  Master  she  had  learned  to  love  while 
yet  in  the  care  of  earthly  parents  and  teachers.  The  develop- 
ment of  her  now  unfettered  nature  is  in  the  care  of  one  whose 
power  knows  no  hindrances  nor  limitations.  She  possessed  a 
good  mind  and  daring  the  years  she  had  been  with  us  she  had 
acquired  speech  and  lip-reading  to  such  an  extent  that  she  was 
spoken  of  at  home  as  being  able  to  ''converse  readily  with  her 
friends  and  playmates."  Her  understanding  and  use  of  lan- 
guage was  good,  and  her  comprehension  of  subjects  taught  was 
clear.  Her  interest  in  religious  instruction  was  always  very 
marked,  and  its  effect  upon  her  character  was  most  happy. 

A  week  before  the  close  of  the  year,  on  a  holiday  afternoon, 
two  of  our  boys,  Edward  J.  Putnam  and  George  E.  Richardson, 
were  drowned.  They  yielded  to  the  temJ)tation,  so  strong  for 
every  healthy  boy,  to  go  into  the  river  with  other  boys  bathing, 
and,  though  one  was  a  good  swimmer  and  the  other  was  not, 
both  shared  the  same  sad  fate.  The  older  of  the  two,  Edward 
J.  Putnam  of  Rutland,  entered  school  in  his  seventh  year,  and 
had  been  with  us  the  full  ten  years  allowed  by  the  state  to  the 
pupils  in  its  care,  and  he  had  also  remained,  by  your  permis- 
sion, an  additional  year  free  of  expense  to  the  state.  Possess- 
ing a  sturdy,  self-reliant  nature,  he  looked  forward  to  the  in- 
dependence of  after-school  life  with  great  pleasure,  chiefly, 
however,  that  he  might  then  be  a  help  in  the  home  that  watched 
for  his  coming.  The  younger  of  the  two  boys,  George  E.  Rich- 
ardson, had  been  in  our  school  as  a  day  pupil  eight  years,  enter- 
ing at  the  age  of  five.  The  family  had  removed  to  Northamp- 
ton from  New  Hampshire  to  educate  this,  their  oldest  child. 
He  had  been  a  bright  and  interested  pupil  and  had  made  good 
progress  in  his  studies. 

In  behalf  of  the  officers  and  pupils  of  the  school,  and  of  the 
families  of  these  two  boys,  we  wish  here  to  record  our  deep 
gratitude  to  the  Rev.  Isaac  Clark,  pastor  of  one  of  our  city 
churches,  for  the  recovery  of  both  bodies  from  the  water.  It 
seemed  but  fitting  that  he  should  be  the  one  chosen  to  conduct 
the  brief^  religious  services  held  over  the  bodies  he  had  risked 
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his  life  to  give  back  to  us.  The  sad  record  of  the  year  should, 
however,  be  read  in  the  light  cf  the  fact  that  never  before  with- 
in the  twenty-one  years  of  our  school's  history  have  we  known 
what  it  was  to  have  death  take  a  child  from  our  midst.  Only 
once,  indeed,  before  has  a  member  of  our  school  died  during 
the  school  year,  and  he  was  a  day  pupil  always  irregular  in  at- 
tendance by  reason  of  serious  ill-health.  Acute  disease  has 
never  taken  pupil  or  teacher  from  our  family.  So,  while  we 
sorrow  beyond  expression,  we  can  but  give  thanks  for  the  very 
unusual  record  of  the  years. 

In  our  last  report  we  spoke  on  one  or  two  topics  in  regard  to 
which  the  current  number  of  the  ''  American  Annals  of  the 
Deaf  "  contains  some  statements,  made  by  the  editor,  which  it 
seems  to  us  well  to  quote  here  for  the  benefit  of  some  who  will 
not  see  the  pages  of  that  periodical. 

SCHOOL  AGE. 

'^  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion  among  experienced  teachers 
as  to  the  best  age  for  sending  deaf  children  to  school.  On  the 
one  hand,  such  children  have  so  much  to  learn  as  compared 
with  hearing  children  that  their  education  ought  to  be  begun 
as  early  as  possible  ;  on  the  other,  there  are  obvious  objections 
to  taking  them  away  from  their  homes — as  in  the  great  major- 
ity of  cases  is  necessary  in  order  that  they  may  receive  proper 
instruction  while  they  are  still  young.  The  decision  must  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  circumstances  of  the  individual,  and  the 
facilities  offered  by  the  State  in  which  he  resides.  Where  the 
term  of  instruction  afforded  by  the  state  is  limited  to  six  or 
seven  years,  and  where  children  are  surrounded  by  favorable 
influences  at  home,  probably  ten  or  twelve  is  the  best  age  for 
them  to  be  sent  to  school,  since  experience  has  shown  that  the 
six  or  seven  years  following  that  age  are  those  in  which  the 
most  can  be  accomplished  for  the  physical,  mental  and  moral 
development  of  the  deaf  mute  ;  but  where,  as  is  the  case  in 
some  States,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  term  of  instruction,  where 
proper  provision  is  made  for  the  care  and  teaching  of  the  little 
children  by  kindergarten  methods  apart  from  the  older  pupils, 
and  especially  where  the  home  influences  are  bad,  it  is  desirable 
to  send  them  as  young  as  six  years  of  age.     From  six  to  ten 
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they  will  make  less  progress  at  school  than  from  ten  to  fourteen, 
bat  if,  in  addition  to  those  foor  years  under  ten,  they  remain 
six  or  seven  years  longer,  they  will  be  able  to  acquire  a  much 
fuller  mastery  of  the  language  of  their  fellow  men,  and  to  reach 
a  far  more  adyanced  stage  of  education  in  all  respects  than  if 
their  education  had  not  been  begun  until  the  years  of  childhood 
were  passed.  ** 

PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION  AT  HOME. 

'^It  has  been  said  by  a  high  authority  that  'the  best  deaf-mute 
school  is  a  school  of  one  pupil,'  but  the  statement  is  not  to  be 
receiyed  without  some  qualification.  In  order  to  attain  a  mas- 
tery of  spoken  or  written  language  the  more  individual  atten- 
tion the  deaf  child  receives  the  better,  and  in  this  respect  pri- 
vate instruction  at  home  has  a  decided  advantage  over  class  in- 
struction at  school.  On  the  other  hand,  the  child  taught  alone 
at  home,  and  thus  lacking  the  stimulus  of  association  with 
others  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  himself,  is  apt  to  become 
listless  in  study  and  melancholy  in  disposition.  The  best  ad- 
vice, therefore,  to  be  given  to  parents  whose  means  enable  them 
to  provide  a  private  teacher  is  this  :  Obtain  a  competent  tutor 
or  governess  for  your  child  at  three  or  four  years  of  age.  Let 
the  efforts  of  this  teacher  for  seven  or  eight  years  be  devoted 
almost  wholly  to  giving  the  child  language,  articulation,  and 
speech-reading  by  the  natural  or  intuitive  method,  which  imi- 
tates as  closely  as  the  nature  of  the  case  allows,  the  manner  in 
which  hearing  children  learn  to  speak,  and  let  the  teacher's 
efforts  be  heartily  seconded  by  all  the  other  members  of  the 
family.  When  the  child  is  ten  or  twelve  years  old  send  him  to 
school  to  pursue  other  branches  of  study  and  complete  his  edu- 
cation. The  command  of  idiomatic  language  acquired  by  the 
home  training  is  something  that  could  not  be  imparted  at 
school,  while  the  moral  and  intellectual  training  received  at 
school  could  not  be  attained  at  home. 

Intelligent  parents  and  friends,  whose  pecuniary  circum- 
stances do  not  allow  them  to  employ  a  private  teacher,  can 
themselves  do  a  great  deal  in  the  way  of  preparing  their  deaf 
children  for  school  life  by  forming  in  them  habits  of  order  and 
obedience,  and  by  teaching  them  the  use  of  pencil  and  pen. 
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counting,  and  common  words  in  their  written  forms.  If  the 
child  already  possesses  speech  gained  before  hearing  was  lost^ 
great  efforts  should  be  made  to  retain  the  speech  and  to  culti- 
vate the  habit  of  reading  the  speech  of  others.  If  any  hearing 
exists,  it  should  be  utilized  in  practice.  *  *  *  Iq  all  cases 
the  deaf  child  should  be  governed  with  the  same  firmness  as 
his  hearing  brothers  and  sisters.  While  due  allowance  should 
be  made  for  his  inability  to  understand,  and  he  should  be  pro- 
tected as  far  as  possible  from  the  teasing  of  playmates,  he  can 
and  should  be  taught  strict  obedience  to  parents,  and  due  re- 
spect for  the  rights  of  others." 

The  work  from  the  Cabinet  Shop  and  Sewing  Boom  during 
the  year  showed  commendable  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  as 
well  as  faithfulness  on  the  part  of  the  instructors.  Prizes  were 
awarded  in  these  departments  as  well  as  in  the  school.  A  small 
class  in  wood-carving  was  formed  during  the  last  term.  The 
experiment  proved  so  satisfactory  that  a  regular  class  will  be 
established  the  ensuing  year. 

With  the  close  of  the  year,  the  term  of  schooling  allowed  by 
the  State  expired  for  eleven  pupils.  There  were,  also,  in  our 
school  two  others  who  had  been  retained  during  the  year  free  of 
expense  to  the  State.  Again,  the  generosity  of  your  board  has 
shown  itself  by  granting  additional  time  to  those  of  this  num- 
ber  who  were  recommended  for  such  honor.  Three — David 
Quinn,  Annie  Condon  and  Dora  Berry — avail  themselves  of  this 
opportunity  to  study  further,  and  are  to  return  for  the  next 
year  entirely  at  the  expense  of  the  institution. 

We  have  this  year  to  record  our  hearty  thanks  for  gifts  of 
money  for  prizes,  books  for  our  library  and  games  for  our  play- 
rooms ;  also  curiosities  and  mineralogical  specimens  collected  in 
Colorado  by  Miss  Bogers. 

Bespectfully  submitted, 

CABOLINE  A.  YALE. 

Oct.  9,  1888. 


PRIZES. 


ABTICULATION    (LIPPITT  FUND). 

Awarded  Monthly. 


Mary  E.  Atzback, 
Willie  Carlin, 
Charles  Garrigan, 
Annie  F.  Clement, 
Michael  J.  Dorgan, 
Abraham  Fechheimer, 
Albert  Ghisla, 
Herman  Graichen, 
Jeremiah  Hallissey, 
William  J.  Hall, 
Marty  Howard,  (2) 
John  Kirby, 
Hettie  E.  Langley, 


Edgar  Mackrille, 
William  R.  Mealy, 
Janet  B.  Mitchell, 
Susie  M.  Mixter, 
Catherine  Murphy, 
HattieE.  Prizer, 
David  Quinn, 
Emily  J.  Russell, 
J.  George  Sperfslage, 
Mary  K.  Trainor, 
Homer  C.  Wheeler, 
Annie  M.  Wordell,  (3) 
Florence  P.  Young. 


LANGUAGE   AND    PENMANSHIP  (LIPPITT  FUND). 


Awarded  Monthly. 


Ella  Altham,  (2) 
Mary  E.  Atzback, 
Mary  Betters,  (2) 
Fred  B.  Curtice, 
William  T.  Clinton,  (2) 
J.  Frances  Cusick, 
Barbara  Ewig, 
Murty  Howard, 
Henry  A.  Hodgdon, 
Mary  A.  Kelly, 
Celia  King, 
John  Kirby, 
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Ella  H.  Lenfest, 
Michael  McOrath  (2) 
William  R.  Mealey  (3) 
John  J.  Melody  (2) 
Edna  Mountain, 
James  A.  Nugent, 
Margaret  O'Neill, 
U.  Ernestine  Spencer, 
Carrie  A.  Tebbetts, 
Thomas  Westropp  (2) 
Melvin  H.  Wheeler, 
Florence  P.  Young. 
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MP-BEADINO   (given  BY  A  FBIBKD). 

Awarded  Semi-annually. 

Arthur  H.  Clancey,  J.  George  Sperfslage, 

Fred  P.  Curtice,  Hattie  E.  Prizer, 

Annie  L.  Forrest,  Homer  C.  Wheeler. 

CABINET  WOBK. 

J.  George  Sperfslage,  David  Quinn. 

SEWING. 

Belle  P.    Harty. 

GENEBAL  IMPBOYBMENT. 

Awarded  Semi-anntuilly. 

Arthur  H.  Clancy,  Agnes  L.  McSheehy, 

Albert  Ghisla.  Jane  M.  Willard, 

John  Kirby. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Primary  Course. 

Kindergarten  Exercises. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

Language. 

Arithmetic— (the  four  elementary  roles). 

Geography. 

Drawing. 

*C(mfnon  or  Grammar  Course. 

Articulation. 

Jjangnage. 

Arithmetic  (mental  and  written)^  through  interest. 

Geography. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

General  History. 

Lessons  on  General  Subjects. 

Elementary  Grammar. 

"         Physiology. 

'*         Zoology. 

"         Botany. 

"         Natural  Philosophy. 

"         Physical  Geography. 
Drawing, — Object  and  Cast. 

^In  order  to  gradnate,  popils  most  have  seventy-five  per  cent,  in  the  semi 
annual  written  examinations  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  course. 
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High  Course. 

Articalation. 

Arithmetic  (completed). 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Physiology. 

Zodlogy. 

Botany. 

Geology. 

Physical  Geography. 

Astronomy. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

General  History. 

Grammar  and  Analysis. 

Bhetoric. 

English  Literature. 

Political  Economy. 

Psychology. 

i  Cast, 
Drawing — J  Instrumental, 

I  Crayoning  or  Water  Colors. 


CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 


Altham,  Ella 
Atzback,  Mary  E. 
Berry,  Alice  M. 
Berry,  Dora  F. 
Berry,  Clement  E. 
Betters,  Mary, 
Cargill,  Erving  H. 
Carlin,  Willie 
Carrigan,  Charles, 
Clancy,  Arthnr  H. 
Clement,  Annie  F. 
Clinton,  John  F. 
Clinton,  William  T. 
Condon,  Annie  M. 
Coombs,  Beta  A. 
Costello,  Johanna 
Curtice,  Fred  P. 
Cusick,  J.  Frances 
Dorgan,  Michael  J. 
Ehlert,  Arthur  H. 
Ellis,  Belle 
Ewig,  Barbara 
Fahrenholz,  Charles  E. 
Fechheimer,  Abraham  L. 
FeehaUy  Mary 
Forrest,  Annie  L. 
Ohisla,  Albert 
Gilboy,  Sarah 
Gordon,  Eya 
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Fall  River. 

Springfield. 

Merrimac. 

Merrimac. 

Spencer. 

Monson. 

Monson. 

Peabody. 

Littleton. 

Cincinnati,  0. 

Russell. 

Jamaica  Plains. 

Jamaica  Plains. 

Auburn. 

Hyde  Park. 

Worcester. 

E.  Washington,  N.  H. 

Winchester. 

Lawrence. 

South  Lincoln. 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Springfield. 

East  Boston. 

Cincinnati,  0. 

Ware. 

Proctorsville,  Vt. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Worcester. 
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Gour,  Henry 
Orady^  James 
Graichen,  Herman 
Hall,  William  J., 
Hallissey,  Jeremiah 
Harty,  Belle  P. 
Haynes,  Heber  N, 
Hodgdon,  Henry  A. 
Howard,  Mnrty 
Kane,  Honora 
Kelley,  Mary  A. 
King,  Celia 
Kirby,  John 
Langley,  Hettie  E. 
Lenfest,  Ella  H. 
Leno,  George  C. 
Lombard,  L.  Viola 
Mackrille,  Edgar 
Mahoney,  Mary 
McCarty,  Lizzie  A. 
McCarty,  Mary 
McGrath,  Michael 
McSheehy,  Agnes  L. 
Mealey,  William  R. 
Mellin,  William  H. 
Melody,  John  J. 
Mitchell,  Janet  R. 
Mixter,  Susie  M. 
Morin,  Philip 
Morris,  Charles  W. 
Morse,  George  F. 
Mountain,  Edna 
Mullany,  Alice 
Mullen,  Sarah 
Murphy,  Catharine 
Nugent,  James  A. 
O'Neill,  Margaret  J. 
Pavett,  Samuel  C. 
Potter,  Willie  W. 
Powers,  Ellen  T. 


Marlboro. 
Lowell. 
Lawrence. 
Cambridge. 
Salem. 

East  Gloucester. 
Lawrence. 
Boston. 
Marlboro. 
Worcester. 
North  Brookfield. 
Westmore,  Vt. 
Westboro. 
Epsom,  N.  H. 
East  Cambridge. 
East  Middlebury,  Vt. 
Cambridge. 
Hyde  Park, 
Maiden. 
Charlton. 
South  Boston. 
Stow. 
Fitchburg. 
Lowell. 

South  Yarmouth. 
Peabody. 
Montreal,  P.  Q. 
Monson. 
Northampton. 
Abington. 
Newburyport. 
Norwalk,  0. 
Worcester. 
Boston. 
Dedham. 
Fall  River. 
Fall  River. 
Holbrook. 
Groton. 
t^  Worcester. 
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Prizer,  Hattie  E. 
Pulver,  Susie 
Putnam,  Edward  J. 
Quinn,  David 
Richardson,  George  E. 
Russell,  Emily  J. 
Savard,  M.  Stephanie 
Shoughrow,  Frederick 
Smith,  Evelyn  F. 
Spencer,  U.  Ernestine 
Sperfslage,  J.  George 
Tebbets,  Carrie  A. 
Thom,  Clara  E. 
Trainor,  Mary  K. 
Trainor,  John  J. 
Turner,  Sarah  S. 
Tyler,  L.  Ernest 
Ward,  Mark  E. 
Ware,  Alice  L. 
Weeks,  Lucy  H. 
.  Wells,  Mary  B. 
Westropp,  Thomas 
Wheeler,  Homer  C. 
Wheeler,  Melvin  H. 
Willard,  Jane  M. 
Wood,  Elmer  N. 
Wordell,  Annie  M. 
Wordell,  Carrie  B. 
Young,  Florence  P. 


Brighton,  la. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Rutland. 

Waltham. 

Northampton. 

Worcester. 

Boston. 

Brockton. 

Chicago,  111. 

Columbus,  0. 

St.   Louis,  Mo. 

Greenville,  N.  H. 

Haverhill. 

Pittsfield. 

Pittsfield. 

Provincetown. 

Hudson. 

Cambridgeport. 

Worcester. 

Middletown,  Ct. 

Marblehead. 

Springfield. 

Northampton. 

Northampton. 

Fitchburg. 

East  Stoughton. 

Fall  River. 

Fall  River. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institutioii  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  children  and  youth  by 
the  Oral  Method.  It  provides  for  pupil^s  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  fuel 
and  light,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals.  The 
charges  per  year  are  for  paying  pupils  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars :  for  tui- 
tion simply,  fifty  dollars ;  payable  semi-annually  in  advance,  the  first  week  of 
each  term.  No  charge  is  made  for  pupils  resident  in  ICassachusetts.  No  deduc- 
tion for  absences  except  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will  be  made 
for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  The  cost  of  clothing  and  travel 
as  well  as  incidental  expenses  must  be  paid  by  the  parent.  No  State  pupil 
will  be  aUowed  to  withdraw  without  weighty  reasont  to  be  approved  by  the 
School  Committee  or  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  Commonwealth,  See,  also,  the 
law  in  regard  to  State  pupils  on  the  inside  of  the  title  page. 

Applicants  for  admission  in  Massachusetts  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  State  House,  Boston  ;  in  other  New  England  States  to 
the  Governor  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Forms  of  application  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary  or  by  this  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  a  summer  vaca- 
tion of  twelve  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  schooL  It  is  de- 
sirable to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as 
early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None 
will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter 
classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in 
which  they  enter. 

The  pupils  mtut  bring  good  and  mfflcient  clothing  for  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles^  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked,  and  cUso  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps.  A  small  sum 
of  money,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  shoiUd  be  deposited  with  the  Principal, 
each  term,  for  incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  Caroline 
A.  Yale,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette 
Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  Ust  of  the  diseases  they 
have  had.  The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning  ;  and 
none  can  be  admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor 
of  mind  and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  are  admitted  only  on  Thursday  afternoons,  except  for  special  reasons 
to  be  i^yproved  by  the  Principal. 
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APPENDIX. 


PAPERS,  PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

The  following  papers  have  been  sent  to  the  pnpils  grataitons- 
ly  the  past  year. 

Hampshire  Gazette,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Daily  Paper  for  Oar  Little  People,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Deaf-Mate  Journal,  New  York  City. 

Kentucky  Deaf-Mute,  Danville  Ky. 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va. 

The  Nebraska  Mute  Journal,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Our  Record,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Our  Dumb  Animals,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kansas  Star,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

The  Tablet,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Mirror,  Flint,  Mich. 

Mute's  Companion,  Fairbault,  Minn. 

Deaf-Mute  Record,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Times,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Deaf-Mute  Hawkeye,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Maryland  Bulletin,  Frederick,  Md. 

Deaf-Mute  Optic,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Voice,  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Weekly  News,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Juvenile  Ranger,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  0. 

The  Silent  World,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Times,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  Drs.  Cooper  and  Davenport,  for  pro- 
fessional services  ;  to  the  Connecticut  River,  Boston  &  Albany, 
Massachusetts  Central,  and  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
railroads,  for  carrying  members  of  the  Institution  at  reduced 
fares. 
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THE    MASSACHUSETTS    LAW  IN    REGARD  TO    THE 
EDUCATION  OF  DEAF-MUTES. 

[Chap.  179.] 

▲N  ACT  TO    PBOVIDB    FOB  TH8  VBXE    INSTBUCTION  OF    DXAF-MUTB8  OB  DBAF 

CHTT^DRKN. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc,,  as  follows  : 

BconoN  1.  With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  the  gOTemor  znAy 
send  such  deaf-mntes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit  subjects  for  educa- 
tion, for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of  any  pnpil,  to  the  Am^- 
can  Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Clarke  Institation  for  Deaf -Mates  at  Northamp- 
ton, or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians  may  prefer ;  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  board  he  may  make  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth 
such  provision  for  the  care  and  education  of  children  who  are  both  deaf-mutes 
and  blind,  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary 
power  conferred  by  this  act  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of  tlM 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children  ;  no  such  pupil 
shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or  school  except  with  the  consent  of 
the  proper  authorities  thereof  or  of  the  governor,  and  the  sums  necessary  for 
the  instruction  and  support  of  such  pupils  in  such  institution  or  school  shall  be 
paid  by  the  Commonwealth  ;  provided,  nevertheless  that  nothing  herein  con- 
tained, shall  be  held  to  prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  such  sum  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  pupils. 

Bca  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public  Statutes  and 
chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six  are  hereby  repealed. 

Ssa  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  14,  1887. 
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(Chap.  900.) 
An  Act  Relatiko  to  DxAF-MuTsa 
Be  it  Enactedt  ttc,  a$  foUows : 

Section  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  an  inatitation  or 
school  for  the  education  of  Deaf-Mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  theref nnn  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or  school,  or  of 
the  (Governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

BKcnoN  2l  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  lApprcved  May 
17, 1871.] 


New  York  * 
J UN    2  8   'M 


OFFICERS  AND  CORPORATORS. 


LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY. 

riCB-rBBSII>BMT8. 

WILLIAM  ALLEN, 
FRANKLIN  CARTER. 

CliBBK. 

EDWARD  B.  NIM8,  M.  D. 

TMBASUBBB, 

LAFAYETTE  MALTBY. 

AjmrroB. 

WILLIAM  P.  STRICKLAND. 

COBPOBATOBS. 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  Northampton. 
WILLIAM  ALLEN,  Northampton. 
WILLIAM  P.  STRICKLAND,  Northampton. 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  Washington,  D.  C. 
F.  B.  SAN30RN,  Concord. 
HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT,  EasUiampton. 
HENRY  WATSON,  Northampton. 
FRANKLIN  CARTER,  Williamstown. 
EDWARD  B.  NIMS,  11  D.,  Northampton. 
FRANKLIN  BONNEY,  11  D.,  Hadley. 
CHARLES  MARSH,  Springfield. 
JAMES  MADISON  BARKER,  Pittsfleld. 

BCHOOI,  COMMITTBB. 

JjKWia  J.  DUDLEY,  Chairman.        WILUAM  P.  STRICKLAND, 
HENRY  WATSON,  EDWARD  B.  NIMS, 

FRANKLIN  CARTER,  HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT. 

BINANCB  COMMITTBB. 

HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT,  Chairman. 
HENRY  WATSON, 
WILUAM  ALLEN. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION 

Wrotn  ii9  OrgatUmaHan  to  th«  Pr09€nt  TUne, 
JULY  16,  1867-OCTOBBR  10,  1889. 


BRBammvTs. 


GARDINBR  GRBBNB  HUBBARD, 
F.  a  SANBORN, 
LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY, 


EUcied. 
1867 
1878 
1888 


ReUrtd, 
1877 
1883 


♦OsMTir  Bakxb, 
William  Allbm, 

LBWIS  J.  DUDUBT, 

Julius  H.  Skxlys, 
Gbobox  Walkxr, 


COBJPOBATOBa  BY  ACT  OF  INCOBPOMjLTION. 

ElecVd.  ReVd 

Thbodobx  Ltmah,          18Cnr  1868 
Horatio  G.  Khioht,      18Cnr 

*  JosKFH  A.  Pond,         *  18Cnr  1867 

William  Clafldt,          1867  1873 

*Jamx8  B.  Congdoh,       1867  1870 


BUcVd. 

BeVd. 

1867 

1876 

1867 

1867 

1867 

1887 

1867 

1876 

Oabdinkb  O.  Hubbabd,  1867 


*Thoma8  Talbot, 


1867       1885 


COBJPOBATOBa  BT  ELBCTION. 

JosxPH  H.  COHVBBSK,     1868  1870  John  D.  Long,  1880       1888 

*JoNATHAH  H.  BuTLBB,  1868  1868  Wm.  P.  Stbioklaiid,  1888 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  1868  Franklin  Carter,  1884 

J.  Huntinqton  Ltman,  1870  1877  Edward  B.  Ndcb,  1885 

^Qamuxl  a.  Fisk,  1878  1884  •Franoib  H.  Dswrr,  1886       1888 

Hxnrt  Watson,  1876  Franklin  Bonnbt,  1887 

♦Charlbs  Dklano,         1877  1888  Charlks  Marsh,  1888 

Edward  Hitohoook,      1877  1887  Jambs  Madison  Barkbr,  1880 


OsMTN  Bakbr, 


TBBAaXTBBBa. 

1867       1860       Lafaybttb  Maltbt,       18G0 


PBiirciBALa. 

Harribt  B.  Rogbrs,      1867       1886       Carounb  A.  Yale,        1885 

AaaOCIATB  BBINCIBAZS. 

Carounb  A.  Yalb,       1878      1886      *Alicb  E.  WoROBsnER,  1886       1880 

aTBWABDa. 
Hbnrt  J.  Bardwbll,     1870       1888       Frbbman  C.  Carvxr,     1888 


•  DeoeM6<L 


OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 


l^RINCIPAL, 

CAROLINE  A.   TALB. 

A99ociate  Prineipal  and  Special  Teacher  in  ArtieMlatian, 


Teacher  of  I>rawing, 
CLARA  W.  LATHROP. 

/  INSTJtUCTOMS. 

/ruth  witter,  ;  MARIAN  a  SMITH, 

/  *KATHARINB  FLETCHER,  ALICE  M.  FIELD, 

I    MARY  KATHAN,  AUCE  R  BRAT, 

\    FANNIE  W.  GAWITH,  ELEANOR  B.  WORCESTER, 

\  REBECCA  R  SPARROW.  JUNE  YALE, 

VJ:LLA  SCOTT,  M^  INA  PROHL, 
ANNIE  L.  FISH. 

BTBWABD. 

FREEMAN  C.  CARVER 

MATBOK. 

♦HARRIET  O.  YALE. 

ASSMTAMT  MATRONS.  ^ 

MARY  SMITH,  ADDIE  E.  PEASE.    ' 


O 


ATTXWDAKTS. 


SARAH  RASKINS,  MARY  A  ELLIOT, 

ELLEN  11  STANLEY,  CARRIE  E.  TAYLOR, 

HELEN  J.  ELUOT. 

MASTBB  OF  OABINBT  SHOP, 

N.  R  LUCIA 

FABMBB  ANB  BNOINBBB. 

^  REUBEN  ROBINSON. 

^Absent  a  part  of  the  year. 


I^tpati  of  tht  ^ovpavMon. 


To  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  : 

Obntleken  :^The  past  year,  ending  August  31st,  1889,  has 
been  one  of  prosperity  in  respect  to  pupils,  but  of  adversity  in 
respect  to  school  officials.  The  Institution  had,  during  the 
year,  105  pupils  and  ended  with  100— Oirls  56,  Boys  49  ;  in  the 
Primary  Department  58  ;  in  the  Grammar  Department  47  ; 
boarding  pupils  104  ;  day  pupils  1. 

Of  the  whole  number,  79  were  from  Massachusetts,  6  from 
New  Hampshire,  4  from  Ohio,  3  from  Vermont,  2  each  from 
New  York,  Pennsylvania,  District  of  Columbia,  and  Canada, 
and  one  each  from  Connecticut,  Illinois,  Missouri,  Iowa  and 
Utah. 

Though  our  teaching  force  compared  with  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  was  impaii^d  by  the  death  of  one  and  several 
months'  absence  of  another  of  our  best  instructors,  yet  through 
the  extra  labors  of  our  Principal  and  of  faithful  and  efficient 
helpers,  it  is  believed  that  the  progress  of  our  pupils  in  mental 
culture,  articulation,  and  lip-reading,  has  not  fallen  below  the 
average  of  former  years. 

The  number  instructed  in  drawing  has  been  35  ;  in  wood  carv- 
ing, 25  ;  in  cabinet  work,  carpentry,  and  seating  cane-bottomed 
chairs,  18.  The  girls  have  been  taught  sewing,  wood  carving, 
and  light  house  work. 

Four  were  regularly  graduated  and  fourteen  were  discharged 
or  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  school  expenses  proper  have  been  for  the  twelve  months, 
$30,309.05.  Our  finances  are  in  a  satisfactory  condition,  our 
fund  intact,  and  the  income  from  it  the  past  year  has  been 
$17,641.31,  being  $609.62  less  than  last  year. 
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While  the  health  of  pupils  has  been  remarkably  good  daring 
the  year,  there  has  been  an  extraordinary  fatality  in  the  working 
force  of  the  Institution,  and  that,  not  from  the  pre?alence  of 
any  disease  common  to  all  nor  from  causes  growing  out  of  to- 
cation  or  locality.  Our  Associate  Principal  and  Special  Teacher 
of  Articulation,  Miss  Alice  E.  Worcester,  who  had  been  a  suf- 
ferer at  times  for  years,  and  who  had  been  absent  from  the  In- 
stitution a  year  and  a  half,  died  at  Boston  on  the  third  day  of 
January  last ;  a  loss  to  our  school  and  to  the  cause  of  oral  in- 
struction, not  soon  or  easily  made  good.  A  biographical  sketch 
of  her,  by  Miss  G.  A.  Yale,  as  well  as  a  tribute  to  her  merit,  in 
the  shape  of  Resolutions  passed  by  this  Board,  will  be  found  on 
other  pages  of  this  Report. 

Just  four  weeks  after  the  death  of  Miss  Worcester,  another 
able  teacher  of  five  years'  experience  and  much  relied  upon. 
Miss  A.  Josephine  Vinton,  died  at  the  Institution.  Her  disease 
which  at  first  appeared  to  be  malaria,  developed  into  a  fatal 
cerebro-spinal  malady.  She  was  a  devoted  and  skillful  instruc- 
tor universally  loved  by  her  pupils  and  associates.  We  were 
unavoidably  deprived,  too,  during  the  last  half  of  the  year,  of 
the  services  of  the  accomplished  teacher  of  our  graduating  class. 
Miss  Katharine  Fletcher.  Not  only  was  our  corps  of  instructors 
thus  seriously  weakened,  but  misfortune  invaded  our  domestic 
department.  Our  judicious  and  efficient  matron.  Miss  H.  0. 
Yale,  became  disabled  and  left  early  in  the  year  ;  and  we  regret 
to  say  that  there  seems  little  probability  of  her  ever  being  able 
to  resume  and  continue  service  at  the  Institution. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  current  year  (1889-90) 
is  103,  of  whom  95  are  present ;  Boys  52,  Girls  51 ;  in  the  Pri- 
mary Department  61  ;  and  in  the  Grammar  Department  42. 

The  deaf  children  of  the  Commonwealth  and  their  parents 
are  to  be  congratulated  upon  recent  legislation  which  empowers 
the  Executive  of  the  State,  upon  a  request  of  parents,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  prolong  the  school- 
ing of  meritorious  deaf  pupils  of  capacity  and  promise  when 
properly  recommended,  beyond  the  previous  limit  of  ten  years. 

The  oral  method  of  educating  the  deaf  seems  to  be  gaining 
prevalence  in  all  civilized  countries.  Italy  has  within  a  few 
years  adopted  it  exclusively,  France  is  rapidly  doing  so,  and 
Germany  never  bad  any  other  system.     In  1886,  a  Royal  Com- 
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mission  was  appointed  in  Great  Britain  to  inquire  into  the  best 
methods  of  instructing  both  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  as  well  as 
into  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  well-being  of  these  two 
classes.  This  Gomn^ission  consisted  of  sixteen  persons  of  the 
highest  intelligence  including  dignitaries  in  church  and  state, 
as  well  as  members  of  the  legal  and  medical  professions.  After 
an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  merits  and  results  of  different 
methods  of  educating  the  deaf,  by  personally  visiting  schools  in 
the  different  countries  of  Europe,  and  by  listening  to  represen- 
tatives of  different  systems  from  America,  they  all  sign  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation  : — "That  every  child  who  is  deaf 
should  have  full  opportunity  of  being  educated  on  the  pure  oral 
system.  In  all  schools  which  receive  government  grants, 
whether  conducted  on  the  oral,  sign  and  manual,  or  combined 
system,  all  children  should  be,  for  the  first  year  at  least,  in- 
structed on  the  oral  system,  and  after  the  first  year  they  should 
be  taught  to  speak  and  lip-read  on  the  pure  oral  system,  unless 
they  are  physically  or  mentally  disqualified."  Two  of  the  sign- 
ers, however,  would  have  preferred  a  more  qualified  endorsement 
of  the  oral  system,  and  a  higher  recognition  of  the  merits  of 
the  other  systems ;  while  two  others  would  have  condemned 
every  method  but  the  oral,  maintaining  that  no,  deaf  child  ca- 
pable of  learning  at  all  is  mentally  disqualified  for  this  method, 
and  that  none  but  the  blind-deaf  are  '*  physically  disqualified," 
and  that  these  should  be  put  in  a  school  for  the  blind.  Twelve 
of  the  sixteen  Commissioners  signed  tlie  foregoing  recom- 
mendation of  the  pure  oral  system  without  any  expressed 
reservation. 

As  unjust  discrimination  between  deaf  and  hearing  children 
in  the  matter  of  education  has  been  essentially  abolished  in  our 
Commonwealth,  and  as  disparaging  terminology  with  respect  to 
the  deaf  has  been  discarded  from  State  documents,  and,  in  an 
encouraging  degree,  from  common  parlance  and  the  public  press, 
this  Board  is  not  at  present  aware  of  any  matter  within  its 
proper  sphere  of  action  to  which  it  need  solicit  the  attention  of 
the  Board  of  Education  or  of  the  Legislature. 

For  the  Corporation, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  President. 
Oct.  9,  1889. 


Financial  Statement 

OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION, 
Fob  the  Year  Endino  August  31,  1889. 


RECEIPTS. 


From  the  Clarke  Fund  and  Beserve, 

"  Lippitt  Fund, 

"  Whiting  Street  Fund, 

"  Oreen  Fund, 

''  State  of  Massachusetts, 

'^  Other  States  and  Pupils, 

**  Farm,  Stable,  Ac, 


•17,641.31 

31.22 

80.48 

19.68 

12,678.40 

5,300.00 

350.00 


136,101.19 


EXPENDITURES. 


CUBRBKT. 


For  Salaries  and  Wages, 

Groceries  and  Provisions, 
Furnishing, 
Fuel  and  Lights, 
Repairs, 
Cabinet  Shop, 
Farm  and  Stable, 
School  Incidenfals, 
General  Incidentals, 


•15,243.78 
6,789.19 
1,047.64 
4,402.36 
1,182.90 
1,118.15 
368.39 
298.98 
1,239.48 


131,690.87 


SPECIAL. 

Surplus  to  Lippitt,  Street  and  Green 

Funds, 
Prizes  from  Lippitt  Fund, 
Prizes  from  Green  Fund, 
Insurance, 
Reserve  Fund, 
Sidewalk, 
Fence, 
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I    81.70 

30.00 

19.68 

462.00 

3,405.92 

228.09 

182.83 


(4,410.22 
136.101.09 


'j^tpovi  of  iht  Sdntipat 


To  the  Board  of  Corporators  : 

Gbntlembk:  Allow  me  again  to  present  the  annual  report 
of  the  school  under  your  charge. 

During  the  last  year  one  hundred  and  five  pupils  were  en- 
roUedy  fifty-seven  being  in  the  Primary  and  forty-eight  in  the 
Grammar  Department.  Twenty-eight  new  pupils  were  admitted. 
Of  these,  twenty  formed  the  lowest  class  which  was  taught  in 
two  divisions  and  the  remaining  eight,  having  received  previous 
instruction,  entered  other  classes.  Of  the  whole  number,  thir- 
ty had  some  perception  of  sound;  only  sixteen  had  any  connect- 
ed language  on  entering;  twelve  had  been  previously  connected 
with  other  schools. 

Thirteen  regular  instructors  were  employed,  classes  in  draw- 
ing and  wood-carving  being  taught  by  special  teachers. 

At  the  opening  of  the  year  it  became  necessary  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  continued  absence  of  Miss  Bachel 
Fish  and  to  provide  an  additional  teacher  for  the  second  grade 
of  the  entering  class.  Miss  Eleanor  B.  Worcester  and  Miss  June 
Yale  became  members  of  our  corps  of  teachers,  being  assigned 
classes  in  the  Primary  School.    Both  give  promise  of  success. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history  our  school  has  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  teacher  by  death.  Miss  Alice  E.  Worcester,  for  twelve 
years  connected  with  the  school  as  special  teacher  of  articula- 
tion and  for  the  last  three  years  holding  also  the  ofSce  of  Asso- 
ciate Principal,  died  in  Boston  on  the  third  of  January.  A 
brief  sketch  of  her  life  and  work,  prepared  for  the  American 
Annals  of  the  Deaf  and  published  in  the  April  number  of  that 
periodical,  is  by  request  reprinted  herewith.  No  words  can 
measure  the  loss  our  school  has  suffered  by  this  event.    To  un- 
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usual  natural  endowmentR  there  was  added  in  her  case  a  special 
aptitude  for  the  work  of  her  department  and  the  skill  which 
comes  only  from  years  of  experience. 

Just  four  weeks  later,  Miss  A.  Josephine  Vinton,  one  of  the 
teachers  in  our  Primary  Department,  died  after  a  brief  illness. 
She  had  been  with  us  five  and  a  half  years  and  had  done  most 
excellent  work.  Possessed  of  a  clear  vigorous  mind,  her  work 
had  always  something  about  it  which  reminded  one  of  the  long 
sweep  of  a  strong  mowei'^s  scythe.  The  frank  kindliness  of  her 
nature  made  her  the  friend  of  all,  and  in  her  going  she  made 
all  here  hearty  mourners.  Such  workers  are  rare  and  their  loss 
to  H  school  is  incalculable.  Miss  M.  Ina  Prohl  was  secured  for 
the  vacant  place  caused  by  Miss  Vinton's  death.  Previous  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  had  given  her  a  knowledge  of  minds  and 
methods  which  will  prove  valuable  preparation  for  this  special 
work. 

We  regret  to  record  the  absence  during  th6  greater  part  of 
the  year  of  our  eflBcient  matron,  Miss  Harriet  0.  Yale.  Miss 
Mary  Smith  has  been  appointed  as  acting- matron. 

The  school  work  of  the  classes  was  very  satisfactory  and  in 
some  cases  the  gain  was  more  than  usual.  The  efforts  of  faith- 
ful, enthusiastic  teachers  were  in  general  responded  to  by  hearty 
interest  and  earnest  study  on  the  part  of  pupils. 

During  the  year  several  of  our  teachers  visited  other  similar 
schools  for  the  purpose  of  observing  methods  and  gaining  help 
for  our  own  work.  The  schools  in  Boston,  Hartford,  New 
York,  Philadelphia  and  Washington  were  visited  by  the  princi- 
pal or  one  or  more  of  the  teachers,  and  some  valuable  suggest- 
ions were  thus  gained. 

Public  exercises  were  held  on  June  twelfth.  Hettie  K 
Langley  of  Epsom,  N.  H.,  Hattie  E.  Prizer  of  Brighton,  la., 
Florence  P.  Young  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Herman  Qra- 
ichen  of  Lawrence  received  their  diplomas  at  that  time  as 
graduates  of  the  school.  The  president  of  your  board  being 
absent,  President  Carter  of  Williams  College  presided.  The 
programme  of  these  exercises  was  arranged  to  illustrate  the 
work  of  the  different  grades  of  both  schools  and  was  as  follows : 
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PRATER. 

Intboduotory  Remarks,  by  Prbsidbrt  Cartbr. 

EXERCISES  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

CULSSBS  C  AND  F,  ....  SPEECH  AND  LANGUAGE. 

CuLSS  B,     ......  .       General  Questions. 

Ci«AS8  A,     .  .    Geography,  Numbers. 

EXERCISES  OF  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

RECITATION,  "  Said  the  first  little  chicken '^  .  Girls  of  the  Fifth  Class. 
RECITATION,  *'l  think  when  I  read  that  sweet  story  of  old,*'  Kitty  Trainor. 
RECITATION,  "  Beautiful  faces  are  they  that  wear  *'  etc. ,  Alice  Ware. 

Abey  Fechusimer. 

Herman  Graichen. 

Herman  Graichen. 

Hattie  Prizer. 

Hettie  Langley. 

Hettie  Langley. 

Florence  Young. 

Florence  Young. 


RECITATION,  "  To-day,"— CoHyte, 
COMPOSITION,  "Pigeons," 
READING,  "  111  find  a  way  or  make  it."— Sooee, 
COMPOSITION,  "  The  Battle  of  Bannockbum," 
COMPOSITION,  "Lord  Nelson,"    . 
READING,  "  Daybreak,"— Lorifl/cWoti;,     . 
COMPOSITION,  A  Letter  (dated  Sept  80,  1888,) 
READING,  "Rest"— -4«uj«  E,  Worcester, 

PRESENTATION  OF  DIPLOMAa 

AWARDING  OP  PRIZEa 

THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

The  general  scope  of  onr  Institution  and  its  work  is  not  un- 
familiar to  you,  and  yet  it  may  be  well  at  this  time  to  consider 
not  the  history  of  the  past  year  alone^  but  rather  the  condi- 
tion in  which  we  find  our  school  after  some  years  wherein 
changes  of  a  more  or  less  marked  character  haye  not  been  in- 
frequent. As  a  prifate  institution,  not  under  control  of 
the  State,  we  have  always  been  free  from  any  anxieties  that 
might  result  from  political  influences  coming  with  change  of 
dominant  party.  The  wards  of  the  State  enter  here  as  individ- 
ual children  from  their  own  homes.  Their  opportunity  for 
education  at  this  school  is  the  gift  of  the  State  to  them  in  the 
same  sense,  and  only  in  such  a  sense^  as  free  education  is  the 
gift  of  the  State  to  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  public  schools. 
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Located  as  we  are  within  the  boundaries  of  and  vet  at  a  short 
distance  from  the  center  of  a  small  city  we  enjoy  many  advan- 
tages we  shoald  miss  in  a  less  favorable  location.  Although 
our  pupils  are  at  the  present  time,  with  a  single  exception, 
boarding  pupils,  our  distance  from  town  is  not  an  incouTenient 
,  one  for  the  few  families  coming  here  from  time  to  time  to  re- 
side during  the  period  of  their  children's  school  life.  Our 
older  pupils  have  access  to  the  library  and  reading  room  of  the 
city  and  to  the  art  gallery  of  Smith  College,  and  may  attend 
such  public  entertainments  as  are  fitted  for  their  instruction  or 
amusement. 

The  separation  of  our  pupils  into  two  distinct  families  and 
schools  inevitably  increases  expense  greatly,  but  we  cannot 
doubt  that  the  gain  to  the  pupils  is  quite  suflScient  to  make 
this  increase  of  cost  not  only  justifiable  but  eyen  commendable. 
The  complete  separation  of  older  and  younger  pupils  has  many 
and  generally  acknowledged  adyantages.  A  different  arrange- 
ment of  hours,  occupations,  amusements  and  diet  is  by 
this  means  made  entirely  practicable.  In  each  school  and 
family  the  number  of  persons  employed  as  instructors  and  care- 
takers is  determined  with  reference  to  what  is  judged  to  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  pupils  rather  than  with  reference  to 
the  expense  incurred.  Each  department  of  the  school  contains 
as  many  grades  as  though  the  number  of  pupils  were  far  larger 
than  it  is.  So  that,  while  we  gain  all  that  is  to  be  gained  from 
careful  grading  we  have  also  the  generally  conceded  advantage 
arising  from  small  classes.  Our  average  number  of  pupils  in 
each  class  is  not  more  than  eight.  One  of  the  foremost  edu- 
cators of  the  deaf  in  this  country,  one  of  long  experience  under 
the  manual  system,  when  questioned  as  to  the  best  size  of  clas- 
ses, replied  that  in  his  judgment  the  best  results  could  be  ob- 
tained with  a  class  consisting  of  from  five  to  seven  pupils  what- 
ever the  system  of  instruction  employed.  Out  of  school  hours 
our  pupils  are  divided  into  five  sections.  Each  section  is  in 
charge  of  an  attendant  and  occupies  its  own  play-ground,  play- 
room, parlor  and  set  of  sleeping  rooms,  and  different  manual 
occupations  and  amusements  are  arranged  for  each  section. 
These  are  all  ways  of  increasing  expense  but  also  of  increasing 
the  value  of  that  which  we  give  our  pupils.  The  association 
of  teachers  and  pupils  is  made  as  intimate  as  possible.     Our 
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teachers  all  board  in  the  house,  sitting  at  table  with  the  pupils 
and  each  haying  charge  of  a  class.  The  religious  teaching  of 
the  school  is  given  by  each  teacher  in  her  class-room  at  morn- 
ing prayers  and  in  Sabbath  school,  a  general  religious  service 
being  conducted  by  the  principal  on  Sabbath  morning.  It  is 
our  aim  to  make  the  life  of  our  pupils  while  here  as  far  as  pos- 
sible that  of  members  of  a  well  regulated  fainily  so  that  they 
will  be  fitted,  rather  than  unfitted,  for  life  in  the  home  when 
school  is  finished.  It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  great  care  is 
needed  in  this  direction  in  every  institution.  That  proper  care 
may  overcome  such  a  tendency  has  been  amply  proved  in  more 
than  one  institution  in  this  and  other  countries. 

In  our  school  room  work,  our  first  aim  is  to  develop  the 
minds  of  our  pupils  and  to  teach  language  as  an  expression  of 
thought.  During  the  earlier  years  all  effort  is  directed  towards 
this  end.  The  later  years  are  occupied  with  a  regular  course  of 
study,  although  the  acquisition  of  language  is  always  consid- 
ered of  prime  importance.  The  ease  with  which  such  branches 
of  study  may  be  pursued  is  in  exact  proportion  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  language  previously  acquired.  This  knowledge  of 
language  we  attempt  to  give  through  the  Oral  Method  so  called. 
This  method  teaches  the  child  spoken  words  first,  then  written 
words.  Our  communication  with  pupils  and  all  instruction  is 
through  spoken  or  written  language.  Ability  to  understand 
the  language  of  books  and  the  spoken  language  of  the  persons 
with  whom  one  is  associated  is  all  that  is  needed  to  make  un- 
limited acquisition  of  knowledge  possible.  In  so  far  as  we  can 
impart  this  ability  to  our  pupils,  we  furnish  them  in  the  best 
possible  way  for  life,  among  men.  If  we  add  to  this  such  train- 
ing of  eye  and  hand  as  shall  fit  our  boys  and  girls  to  support 
themselves,  we  have  surely  done  for  them  the  utmost  in  our 
power.  With  this  last  object  in  view,  our  older  boys  are  em- 
ployed in  cabinet  work  under  a  competent  instructor  from  two 
to  three  hours  each  day.  The  girls  are  taught  sewing  and  light 
housework,  and  instruction  in  wood-carving  and  cast  drawing 
is  given  to  all  the  older  pupils  who,  on  trial,  show  any  aptness 
for  either.  Physical  culture  is  not  neglected,  plenty  of  exercise 
in  the  open  air  is  insisted  upon  and  gymnastic  exercises  are 
practiced  regularly  in  the  Primary  School,  but  the  need,  espec- 
ially for  our  older  pupils,  of  a  well  equipped  gymnasium  is 
greatly  felt 
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It  gives  as  pleasure  to  put  on  record  here  that  at  the  Quarter 
Century  Anniyersary  of  the  National  Deaf  Mute  College  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  May  9th,  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of 
Humane  Letters  was  conferred  on  the  former  principal  of  this 
school,  Miss  Harriet  B.  Rogers,  as  also  on  several  others  emi- 
nent in  the  education  of  the  deaf  in  this  country  and  abroad. 

In  closing  the  report  of  the  year  just  ended  I  am  glad  to  bear 
hearty  testimony  to  the  spirit  of  harmony  and  of  earnest,  faith- 
ful effort  which  pervaded  every  part  of  our  school  and  family. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 


PRIZES. 


ABTICULATIOK    (lIPPITT  FUND). 


Awarded  Monthly. 


Arthur  H.  Clancy, 

John  P.  Clinton, 

Fred  P.  Curtice, 

Arthur  H.  Ehlert, 

Abraham  L.  Fechheimer,  (2) 

Albert  Ohisla, 

Henry  Gour, 

Herman  Graichen,  (2) 

Heber  N.  Haynes, 

Murty  Howard, 

Hattie  Jelley, 


John  Kirby,  (2) 
Edgar  Mckrille, 
Mary  Mahoney, 
Mary  Martin, 
Janet  R.  Mitchell, 
Philip  Morin, 
Catherine  Murphy,  (2) 
Ellen  T.  Powers, 
Susie  Pulver, 
Homer  Wheeler, 
Annie  Wordell.  (2) 


LANGUAGE  AND   PENMANSHIP  (LIPPITT  FUND). 


Awarded  Monthly. 


Ella  Altham, 
Mary  E.  Atzback, 
Willie  Carlin,  (2) 
Charles  Carrigan, 
Michael  J.  Dorgan,  (2) 
Arthur  H.  Ehlert, 
Belle  Ellis, 
Barbara  Ewig, 
Charles  B.  Fahrenholz, 
Mary  Feehan, 
Albert  Ghisla,  (2) 
2 
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John  J.  Melody, 
Janet  R.  Mitchell, 
Susie  M.  Mixter, 
Edna  Mountain, 
Catharine  Murphy, 
Grace  G.  Okie, 
Susie  Pulver, 
Emily  J.  Russell, 
M.  Stephanie  Savard, 
Clara  E.  Thom, 
Mary  K.  Trainer,  (2) 
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George  Hull,  Lucy  H.  Weeks, 

Celia  King,  *  Thomas  Westropp. 

John  Kirby,  Homer  C.  Wheeler, 

Hettie  E.  Langley,  (2)  Annie  M.  Wordell, 

Mary  Martin,  Florence  P.  Young.  (2) 
John  MoHahon, 

LIP-BBADIKO,   (GIYBK  BT   A  FRIBKD). 

Awarded  Semi-annually. 

Willie  Garlin,  Bertrand  Macomber, 

Fred  P.  Curtice,  John  MacMahon, 

Herman  Oraichen,  Ellen  T.  Powers, 

Heber  N  Haynes,  Melvin  H.  Wheeler, 

Murty  Howard,  Florence  P.  Young. 
John  Kirby, 

OABIKBT  WORK. 

James  Orady. 

BEWIKO. 

Susie  Puher. 

OBNBBAL  IHPROVBMBNT. 

Awarded  Semuannually, 

Willie  Garlin,  Gatharine  Murphy, 

Albert  Ghisla  (2)  Carrie  A.  Tebbets. 

Herman  Graichen, 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Primary  Course. 

Kindergarten  Exercises. 

Artionlation. 

Writing. 

Language. 

Arithmetic — (the  foar  elementary  rules). 

Geography. 

Drawing. 

*Camfnon  or  Grammar  Course. 

Articulation. 

Language. 

Arithmetic  (mental  and  written),  through  interest. 

Geography. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

General  History. 

Lessons  on  General  Subjects. 

Elementary  Grammar. 

"         Physiology. 

"         Zoology. 

'*         Botany. 

*'         Natural  Philosophy. 

"         Physical  Geography. 
Drawing, — Object- and  Cast. 


*In  order  to  graduate,  pupUs  moat  hare  leTenty-flve  per  cent,  in  the  semi- 
annual written  examinations  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  course. 
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n%gh*C(mrBe. 
Artionlation. 
Arithmotic  (completed). 
Algebra. 
Geometry. 
Physiology. 
Zodlogy. 
Botany. 
Geology. 

Physical  Geography. 
Astronomy. 
Natural  Philosophy. 
Chemistry. 
General  History. 
Grammar  and  Analysis. 
Rhetoric. 

English  Literature. 
Political  Economy. 
Psychology. 

I  Cast, 
Instnimentaly 
Crayoning  or  Water  Colors. 


CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 


Altham,  Ella 
Atzback,  Mary  E. 
Berry,  Dora  F. 
Berry,  Clement  E. 
Betters,  Mary 
Carlin,  Willie 
Carrigan,  Charles 
Clancy,  Arthur  H. 
Clement,  Annie  P. 
Clinton,  John  F. 
Clinton,  William  T. 
Condon,  Annie  M. 
Crowley,  Willie 
Cryan,  Thomas 
Cullinane,  John  E. 
Curtice,  Fred  P. 
Cnsick,  J.  Frances 
Darling,  Flora  M. 
Day,  Harriet  M. 
Dorgan,  Michael  J. 
Ehlert,  Arthur  H. 
Ellis,  Belle 
Ewig,  Barbara 
Fahrenholz,  Charles  R. 
Fechheimer,  Abraham  L. 
Feehan,  Mary 
Fox,  Bert 
Ohisla,  Albert 
Gillespie,  Josephine  A. 
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Fall  River. 

Springfield. 

Merrimac. 

Spencer. 

Monson. 

Peabody. 

Littleton. 

Cincinnati,  0. 

Bussell. 

Jamaica  Plains. 

Jamaica  Plains. 

Auburn. 

Walpple,  N.  H. 

Salem. 

Dracut. 

E.  Washington,  N.  H. 

Winchester. 

Boston. 

Great  Barrington. 

Lawrence. 

South  Lincoln. 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Springfield. 

East  Boston. 

Cincinnati,  0. 

Ware. 

Westfield. 

Boston. 

Medora,  Da. 
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Qour,  Henry 
Grady,  James 
Graichen,  Herman 
Hall,  William  J. 
Haynes,  Heber  N. 
Hodgdon,  Henry  A. 
Howard,  Albert  Sidney 
Howard,  Murty 
Hull,  George 
Jelley,  Hattie 
Kane,  Honora 
Kane,  Thomas 
Kelley,  Mary  A. 
King,  Gelia 
Kirby,  John 
Knox,  Clara  May 
Langley,  Hebtie  £. 
LeDuo,  John  Henry 
LeMay,  Mary  M. 
Lenfest,  Ella  H. 
Leno,  George  0. 
Lombard,  L.  Viola 
Mackrille,  Edgar 
ATacomber,  Bertrand  P. 
Mahoney,  Mary 
Martin,  Mary 
Matheson,  Ad.  E. 
McDermott,  Etta 
McMahon,  John 
McSheehy,  Agnes  L. 
Mellin,  William  H. 
Melody,  John  J. 
Mitchell,  Janet  B. 
Mixter,  Snsie  M. 
Morin,  Philip 
Morse,  George  F. 
Mountain,  Edna 
Mullany,  Alice 
Mullen,  Sarah 
Mulrenan,  Addie  D. 


Marlboro* 

Lowell. 

Lawrence. 

Cambridge. 

Lawrence. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Marlboro. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Glaremont,  N.  H.   . 

Worcester. 

Worcester. 

North  Brookfield. 

Westmore,  Vt. 

Westboro. 

Springfield. 

Epsom,  N.  H. 

Weymouth. 

Brandon,  Vt. 

East  Cambridge. 

East  Middlebury,  Vt 

Cambridge. 

Hyde  Park. 

Hudson. 

Maiden. 

North  Adams. 

Middletown,  Pa. 

Lowell. 

Williamstown. 

Fitchburg. 

South  Yarmouth. 

Peabody. 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Monson. 

Northampton. 

Newbury  port. 

Norwalk,  0. 

Worcester. 

Boston. 

Hadley,  N.  Y. 
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Murphy,  Catharine 
Nugent,  James  A. 
Okie,  Orace  G. 
O'Neill,  Margaret  J. 
Pavett,  Samuel  C. 
Powers,  Ellen  T. 
Prizer,  Hattie  E. 
Pulver,  Susie 
Quinn,  David 
Radcliffe,  Pierson 
Radcliffe,  Sara 
Randall,  Hattie  S. 
Russell,  Emily  J. 
Savard,  M.  Stephanie 
Smith,  Evelyn  F. 
Spencer,  U.  Ernestine 
Sperfslage,  J.  George 
Tebbets,  ('arrie  A. 
Thom,  Clara  E. 
Trainor,  Mary  K. 
Trainor,  John  J. 
Tyler,  Dwight  Louis 
Tyler,  L.  Ernest 
Ware,  Alice  L. 
Washburn,  Carrie  C. 
Weeks,  Lucy  H. 
Wells,  Mary  B. 
Westropp,  Thomas 
Wheeler,  Homer  C. 
Wheeler,  Melvin  H. 
White,  Grace 
Willard,  Jane  M. 
Winslow,  Alice  M. 
Wordell,  Annie  M. 
Wordell,  Carrie  B. 
Young,  Florence  P. 


Dedham. 

Fall  River. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Fall  River. 

Holbrook. 

Worcester. 

Brighton,  la. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  T. 

Waltbam. 

Lynn. 

Lynn. 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Worcester. 

Boston. 

Chicago,  111. 

Columbus,  0. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Greenville,  N.  H. 

Haverhill. 

Pittsfield. 

Pittsfield. 

West  Brookfield 

Hudson. 

Worcester. 

Plymouth. 

Middletowu,  Ct. 

Marblehoad. 

Springfield. 

Northampton. 

Northampton. 

Lowell. 

Fitchburg. 

Lynn. 

Fall  River. 

Fall  River. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 


^APPENDIX  A. 


ALICE  ELIZABETH  WORCESTER. 
BORK  1856  ;  DIED  1889. 

'*  There  is  no  life  of  a  man,  faithfully  recorded,  bat  is  a  heroic  poem  of  its 
sort,  rhymed  or  unrhymed.'' 

It  can  never  be  without  pain  that  one  learns  to  speak  of  the 
life  and  work  of  a  friend  as  belonging  wholly  to  the  past. 
When  forced  to  do  this,  one  may  be  pardoned  if  his  earliest 
utterances  show  very  plainly  that  they  are  inspired  by  friend- 
ship, and  if  also,  so  far  as  possible,  he  avoids  the  danger  of  par- 
tial judgment  by  allowing  the  words  of  others  to  stand  in  place 
of  his  own. 

Miss  Worcester  was  born  in  Thetford,  Vermont,  June  5, 1856. 
She  was  the  daughter  of  Ezra  C.  Worcester,  a  well-known  phy- 
sician of  that  region,  and  Ellen  H.  Conant.  She  inherited  rare 
mental  gifts,  but  with  these  an  exceedingly  delicate  physical 
and  nervous  organization.  As  a  child  she  possessed  a  vivid  im- 
agination and  an  intense  love  of  nature.  She  lived  much  in  the 
fields  and  woods  in  summer-time,  knowing  intimately  all  live 
and  growing  things.  Her  favorite  haunts  were  peopled  with 
imaginary  characters.  To  her  good  fairy  belonged  the  sunset 
clouds  and  to  her  little  sister^s  those  of  the  sunrise.  Fairy  sto- 
ries and  musical  rhymes  are  the  only  records  for  these  years. 
Long  after,  in  writing  of  the  method  by  which  her  father  taught 
her  to  read  when  a  very  little  child,  she  unconsciously  showed 
how  keen  was  her  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  even  then  :  ^'It 
must  have  been  in  spring  or  early  summer,  I  suppose,  that  those 

^Re-printed  from  the  Am^rioan  Annals  of  the  Deaf  for  April,  1889. 
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lessons  were  given  which  opened  Wonderland  to  me,  for  it  is 
always  morning  in  my  thought  of  them,  with  a  glimpse  of  blue 
mountains  through  the  open  window,  and  a  sweet  windy  breath 
from  the  garden  outside." 

She  began  school  life  in  the  academy  at  her  own  home.  Later 
she  entered  Norwich  Academy.  Of  her  scholarship  and  stand- 
ing while  there  a  school-mate  writes  : 

Among  all  the  keen  and  promising  minds  in  that  school,  none  excelled  Miss 
Worcester  in  brilliancy  and  steady  development.  Ck)ming  from  a  family  of 
marked  scholarly  power  and  attainment,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there  was 
a  peculiarly  distinctive  brightness  and  originality  in  the  workings  of  her  intel- 
lectual nature.  Study  never  seemed  to  her  a  task,  but  rather  a  passion.  In  all 
her  work  there  was  manifested  a  strict  conscientiousness.  And  though  her  de- 
•termination  to  do  her  full  duty  had  alltherigiduess  of  iron,  it  was  coupled  with 
a  spiritual  nature  of  the  greatest  sweetness  and  tenderness. 

Her  religious  life  was  as  marked  as  her  intellectual.  I  cannot  remember  that 
she  and  I  have  ever  met  since  those  early  days  at  school,  but  I  have  known 
much  of  her  life  since,  and  have  been  surprised  by  nothing  in  it,  save  that  it 
has  been  so  long  in  burning  out. 

In  the  fall  of  1873  she  entered  the  High  School  in  Newton- 
Yille,  Massachusetts,  but  very  soon,  under  the  strain  of  over- 
study,  her  health  failed  completely,  and  she  left  school  to  spend 
some  months  with  her  brothers  in  Washington  and  Maryland. 
In  the  fall  of  1875  she  resumed  her  studies,  entering  the  Nor- 
mal School  in  Salem  to  prepare  herself  for  the  life  of  a  teacher. 
Early  in  the  school  year  Professor  Alexander  Graham  Bell  lec- 
tured before  the  students  on  Visible  Speech  as  a  means  of  giving 
speech  to  the  deaf.  He  had  with  him  a  little  deaf  child  to  illus- 
trate his  method,  and  at  the  close  of  his  lecture  called  for  vol- 
unteers to  join  a  class  already  formed  in  Boston  for  the  study  of 
this  system.  Miss  Worcester  was  much  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject, and,  later,  decided  to  relinquish  her  studies  at  Salem  and 
enter  this  class.  When  she  did  so,  it  was  with  the  same  enthu- 
siasm and  earnestness  that  characterized  all  her  undertakings 
and  which  won  for  her  the  honor  of  the  first  rank  in  a  large 
class,  every  member  of  which  had  begun  the  study  before  her. 

Soon  after  her  graduation  she  was,  on  the  recommendation  of 
Professor  Bell,  offered  the  vacant  position  of  special  teacher  of 
articulation  in  the  Clarke  Institution,  and  at  the  opening  of  the 
school  year,  in  the  autumn  of  1876,  she  entered  upon  her  life- 
work  in  Northampton.  Her  only  previous  experience  in  teach- 
ing had  been  that  of  a  single  term  in  a  small  country  school. 
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The  study  of  theories  had  not  giveD  her  the  skill  and  ease  in 
practical  work  that  come  only  from  experience,  and  no  theory 
of  methods  of  instruction  could  make  a  shy»  sensitive  girl  of 
twenty  easily  gain  control  of  classes  of  mischievous  boys  atid 
girls  bent  on  trying  the  metal  of  the  new  teacher.  But  the 
struggle  ended  in  victory  for  her  and  good  order  for  her  classes. 
In  later  years  her  skill  as  a  disciplinarian  became  quite  marked. 
This  change  was  no  doubt  the  result  of  thoughtful  study  of  the 
needs  and  temptations  of  children  and  of  her  hearty  sympathy 
with  them  in  their  struggles.  No  pupil  ever  failed  to  feel  that 
she  was  a  good  friend  and  helper,  but  none  the  less  an  impartial 
judge. 

During  the  first  few  years  of  her  work  among  the  deaf  she- 
gave  her  whole  time  and  thought  to  the  teaching  of  Articula- 
tion, although  she  was  never  of  those  who  seem  to  think  that, 
when  once  the  power  of  articulate  speech  is  given  a  deaf  child, 
it  is  to  be  considered  as  having  completed  its  education.  After 
having  used  Visible  Speech  for  six  years,  she  came  to  feel  that, 
though  it  was  of  great  value  to  the  teacher  as  an  aid  to  the 
study  of  vocal  physiology,  it  was  not  well  to  use  these  symbols 
in  the  instruction  of  pupils.  Her  reasons  for  this  she  gave  in  a 
paper  read  before  the  Convention  of  Teachers  of  Articulation, 
held  in  New  York,  in  June,  1884,  and  afterwards  reprinted  in 
the  Annals  for  January  of  the  following  year.  In  the  same 
paper  she  gave  an  outline  of  the  method  which  she  herself  had 
devised,  by  which  she  made  'Metters  mark  themselves  for  pro- 
nunciation by  their  position  in  words  and  their  connection  with 
other  letters."  It  was  her  purpose  to  elaborate  and  apply  this 
system  more  fully.  A  second  article  (**  which  may  grow  into  a 
primer,"  she  said)  had  been  begun,  but  laid  aside  for  strength  to 
complete  it.  This  system,  with  amplifications  of  it,  is  in  use  in 
a  nnmber  of  schools  for  both  deaf  and  hearing  children.  The 
application  of  it  to  the  ordinary  teaching  of  reading  greatly  les- 
sens the  requisite  amount  of  time  and  labor  for  both  teacher 
and  pupil.  Professor  Bell,  just  before  sailing  for  England  in 
the  summer  of  1888,  to  appear  before  the  Commission  appointed 
to  consider  methods  of  teaching  the  deaf,  wrote  to  Miss]^ Wor- 
cester : 

Wm  you  kindly  fayor  me  with  a  brief  aoooont  of  your  views  relatiiig  to 
the  teaching  of  Articulation,  to  be  presented  to  the  "  Royal  CommisBion  T 
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.1  am  anxious  to  present  a  true  picture  of  the  Articulation  work  carried  on 
in  the  schools  of  this  country,  and  such  a  picture  would  be  incomplete 
without  some  particulars  relating  to  your  methods.  Tou  seem  to  be  reo- 
ogniaed  eyery  where  as  the  leading  Articulation  teacher  of  America,  and  I 
must  congratulate  you  upon  your  success. 

Longer  association  with  deaf  children  so  impressed  upon  her 
their  mental  and  moral  needs  that  she  soon  gave  as  much  time 
and  study  to  methods  of  teaching  language  and  of  giving  re- 
ligious instruction  as  she  did  to  that  department  of  the  work 
for  which  she  had  received  special  training.  Extracts  from  let- 
ters written  during  the  year  1883,  in  reply  to  those  from  one  of 
her  associates  temporarily  absent  and  visiting  other  schools,  will 
give  some  idea  of  her  interest  in  general  questions  pertaining  to 
the  education  of  the  deaf,  and  her  clear  insight  into  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  work  : 

This  year  I  have  thought  far  more  of  language  than  of  articulation.  A 
more  thorough  knowledge  of  methods  would  doubtless  make  much  clear 
that  is  aU  dark  now.  But  for  our  children's  mental  development  I  care 
more  than  for  anything  else. 

For  us,  in  America,  I  think  the  question  at  present  to  be  settled  is  whether 
our  system  is  practicable  in  large  schools  and  institutions— practicable  for 
classes  and  masses  as  well  as  for  individuals.  And  this  it  is  our  work  to  an- 
swer.   Ood  help  us  in  the  effort,  and  make  us  strong  and  true  I 

Writing  of  the  Natural  Method  of  teaching  language,   she 

says : 

It  is  the  ideal  way,  and,  in  your  description  of  Miss  — ^  with  her  children 
it  is  charming.    I  believe  in  it  heartil>  as  the  best,  provided  it  can  be  done. 

A  Miss ,  wise  and  bright,  doing  everything  herself,  and  keeping,  of 

course,  clearly  in  mind  the  whole  work,  can  trust  to  bringing  up  each  part 

and  carrying  it  on  systematically  and  without  waste.    Miss and  Miss 

in  our  own  school  could  do  it.    But  an  ordinary  and  inexperienced 

teacher  cannot.  ♦  ♦  *  Mr.  ^—  is  already  stereotyping  his  methods, 
just  as  everybody  else  does— just  as  every  one  finds  it  necessary  to  do  with 
anskiUed  workers  for  a  time.  And  so  it  seems  to  me  that  the  conclusion  for 
us  is  this:  To  carry  our  work  on  steadily  we  must  be  systematic,  and,  for  the 
sake  of  those  who  come  to  it  aU  new,  those  who  have  given  half  their  lives 
to  it  must  more  and  more  point  out  paths  in  this  tangled  maze  of  language 
teaching  that  wUl  lead  to  some  ends,  and  not  leave  one  to  wander  round  and 
round,  getting  nowhere.  *  *  *  To  an  older  teacher  of  undoubted 
ability  I  would  give  liberty.  She  would  teach  language,  would  do  it  with 
an  enthusiasm  of  her  own,  and  would  gain  enthusiasm  from  the  class  in  a 
way  she  does  not  and  cannot  otherwise.    ♦       ♦       ♦ 

I  can  imagine  that  children  who  were  put  through  huch  a  course  of  com- 
binations and  nothing  else  for  a  period  of  "  from  eight  to  twelve  months  " 
must  articulate  very  well,  but  I  would  not  give  up  the  development  our 
little  class  had  when  they  went  away  [at  the  close  of  the  year]  and  all  their 
language,  with  their  more  than  fair  articulation,  to  make  the  articulation, 
alone  considerably  more  finished.    ♦       ♦       « 
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I  find  the  same  fault  with  considerable  of  this  printed  language  work  than 
I  do  with  our  own— and  with  all  other  published  elementary  language  les- 
sons that  I  ever  saw— that  so  much  is  artiflcial.  For  example,  I  would  not 
spend  much  time  teaching  a  child  **  That  denk  is  oval,'*  till  he  knew  at  least 
a  hundred  far  more  necessary  and  practical  things.    ♦       •       ♦ 

Theee  children  seem  to  have  read  not  the  words  at  all  from  the  lipe»  but 
only  the  names  of  the  letters  that  spelled  them.  That,  you  know,  goes  much 
against  my  own  strong  oonTictions  in  regard  to  teaching  lip-reading.  I  want 
the  spelling  to  mean  the  speech  and  the  speech  to  suggest  the  spelling  to  our 
children;  and  I  firmly  beliere  that  Just  to  the  extent  that  we  can  succeed  in 
making  it  so,  lip-reading  will  be  intelligent  and  one  word  will  help  anothf*r; 
and  that  just  so  far  as  we  do  not,  it  will  be  a  mere  matter  of  memory  and 
learning  by  rote.  The  giving  of  the  names  of  letters  seems  to  me  to 
amount  to  just  the  same  thing  that  writing  does,  except  for  the  comfort«hle 
conviction  of  the  teacher  that  she  is  doing  her  duty  and  the  pupils  are  read- 
ing her  lips.  It  is  the  same  thing  which  makes  it  seem  to  me  a  far  less  satis- 
factory way  to  give  dictionary  marks  for  vowels  than  to  do  the  way  I  have 
done  this  last  year.    [See  the  AnnaU  for  January,  1886.] 

The  fact  that  the  letters  from  which  these  paragraphs  haye 
been  taken  were  written  without  thought  of  other  than  tempo- 
rary Yalne  to  her  friend  makes  them  show  all  the  more  clearly 
how  intense  was  her  interest  in  and  her  devotion  to  the  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf.  In  writing  to  one  of  her  sisters  of  a  propo- 
sition made  her  at  one  time  to  take  up  another  kind  of  work  leas 
exhaustive,  she  says : 

[To  relinquish]  the  ever  new  wonder  and  delight  of  watching  the  gradual 
development  of  our  poor  little  ones  from  a  state  when  they  are  merely  in- 
telligent little  animals  to  the  estate  of  thinking,  reasoning  human  beings; 
my  own  personal  joy  in  hearing  the  flht  spoken  words  from  lips  that  have 
for  five,  seven,  ten  years  been  dumb,  and  in  giving  speech  not  to  one  or  two 
but  already  to  thirty  or  forty  deaf  children:  the  opportunity  not  alone  of 
being  the  teacher  of  these  little  ones,  but  of  supplying  in  part  the  places  of 
mother  and  sister;  to  put  the  work  of  such  a  grade  [as  the  one  proposed] 
against  that  of  dealing  with  the  immortal  souls  and  darkened  minds  of  a 
whole  school  of  little  children;  to  give  up  the  work  to  which  I  have  solemnly 
consecrated  my  whole  life  for  anything  harder  or  easier,  I  could  not  think  of 
that  for  a  moment. 

Allusion  has  been  made  to  Miss  Worcester's  interest  in  the 
religious  teaching  of  the  school.  Some  of  the  readers  of  the 
Annals  may  recall  an  article  by  her  on  "  The  Bible  as  a  Text- 
Book  in  Early  Religious  Instruction."  The  marked  verses  in 
children's  Bibles  and  the  pages  of  their  Sunday-school^  note- 
books show  the  effects  of  her  wise  discrimination  and  her  power 
of  clear  expression.  The  words  chosen  did  not,  as  so  often  they 
do,  serve  to  conceal  the  great  truths  to  be  taught,  but  rather 
they  were  such  as  proved  a  power  of  illumination.    Some  of 
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these  lessons  are  very  impressive.  We  recall  one  in  which  she 
pictured  the  eagerness  of  people  to  abandon  an  old  house  fall- 
ing into  min,  or  even  a  beautif  nl  new  house  when  in  flames,  and 
taught  that  even  so  would  the  soul  rejoice  to  quit  its  house — 
the  body — when  tottering  with  age  or  burning  with  fever. 
Again  she  reminded  the  children  that,  as  old  garments  or  those 
injured  by  accident  are  eagerly  laid  aside  that  new  and  more 
beautiful  ones  may  take  their  place,  so  will  the  soul  greatly  re- 
joice ''to  be  clothed  upon  with  our  habitation  which  is  from 
heaven."  Little  children,  who  had  trembled  with  every  men- 
tion  of  the  change  which  we  call  death,  thought  of  it  no  longer 
as  one  to  be  dreaded,  but  rather  to  be  desired.  The  heartfelt 
rejoicing  which  they  showed  when  word  was  brought  them  that 
she  herself  was  gone — she  whom  they  loved  and  for  whom  they 
mourned  deeply — proved  how  well  the  lesson  had  been  taught 
and  how  well  learned.  For  the  children  she  also  wrote  from 
time  to  time  sweet,  simple  hymns,  and  for  her  friends  others  of 
deeper  meaning.  By  a  beautiful  coincidence  the  last  of  these 
was  a  resurrection  hymn. 

In  October  of  1886  she  was  appointed  associate  principal  of 
the  Clarke  Institution,  while  at  the  same  time  she  retained  her 
place  as  special  teacher  of  Articulation.  This  appointment 
was  made  because  it  was  felt  that  she  was  by  her  general  famil- 
iarity with  the  work  and  her  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  well 
fitted  for  it,  though  grave  fears  were  entertained  that  her 
unstable  health  must  always  be  a  serious  hindrance  to  her  as- 
suming the  full  duties  of  the  place,  for  she  had  been  for  years 
subject  to  ''an  obscure  disease  of  the  nervous  centers,  showing 
itself  by  severe  attacks  of  neuralgia,  which  were  intermittent ; 
comparative  good  health  being  enjoyed  in  the  intervals."  She 
was  never  able  fully  to  assume  the  duties  of  her  position ;  but, 
whether  at  the  school  or  absent,  she  kept  all  its  work  so  in  mind 
that  she  was  able  at  any  time  to  give  clear  judgment  and  wise 
counsel.  The  best  medical  skill  the  country  could  afford  failed 
to  give  permanent  relief.  As  was  natural,  with  each  release 
from  the  bondage  of  this  well-nigh  unbearable  suffering  her 
own  hope  of  permanent  health  and  the  hopes  of  her  friends 
rose.  No  more  thankful  heart  than  hers  joined  in  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  last  Christmas-tide,  for  she  felt  that  the  time  of  her 
return  to  her  school  home  and   her  work  was  coming  near. 
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But  before  the  new  year  opened  the  terrible  suffering  had  re- 
turned. On  the  morning  of  the  third  of  January,  worn  out 
with  a  night  of  sleeplessness  and  intense  pain,  she  lay  down 
to  sleep,  requesting  that  she  be  waked  when  the  physician 
came  ;  but  another  step  was  at  the  door,  and  the  Toice  of  an- 
other wakened  her — it  was  her  Lord. 

The  greater  part  of  the  last  two  years  of  her  life  was  spent 
in  Boston  under  medical  treatment  Dr.  Phillips  Brooks,  who 
kindly  counted  her  a  member  of  his  parish  during  this  time, 
conducted  the  brief,  beautiful  senrice  before  she  was  carried 
back  to  her  resting-place  among  the  dear  Vermont  hills.  Later, 
he  wrote  of  her  religious  life  during  these  last  months : 

More  and  more  her  troBt  in  Ck>d  and  love  for  Christ  became  the  supportioc 
power  of  her  moch-soffering  Ufe.  While  nothing  was  easily  accepted  which 
her  intelligence  had  not  grasped,  it  was  not  as  a  possession  of  her  inteUi- 
genoe,  but  as  a  reserroir  of  strength,  that  her  faith  was  dear  to  her.  And 
those  who  watched  her  gained  ever  deeper  and  stronger  convictions  of  what 
the  Saviour  can  and  wiU  do  for  the  souls  which  trust  in  Him. 

Miss  Rogers,  who,  as  principal  of  the  school,  knew  her  inti- 
mately for  years  writes : 

Miss  Worcester  was  a  woman  of  rare  character,  conscientious,  gentle  yet 
firm,  self-sacrificing,  Just  and  charitable  in  her  thoughts  of  others,  tendtf 
and  loving  in  her  service  to  GKxl  and  man.  She  was  a  woman  of  unusual 
mental  ability,  clear  in  judgment,  ingenious  in  methods,  adapting  herself 
with  great  facility  to  the  individual  needs  and  peculiarities  of  her  pupilsw 
She  was  a  great  enthusiast  in  her  work  of  teaching  articulation,  and  to  those 
of  us  who  saw  her  in  her  daily  work  she  seemed  to  possess  a  genius  for  it, 
amounting  sometimes  to  almost  an  inspiration.  She  took  a  comprehensive 
view  of  the  work  she  wished  to  accomplish,  and  then  planned  carefully  each 
detail.  She  was  anxious  to  advance  her  pupils,  but  was  never  willing  to 
sacrifice  thoroughness  to  rapidity.  Her  interest  was  not  confined  to  a  special 
branch  of  work,  even  in  the  years  before  she  became  associate  principal;  it 
extended  to  the  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  of  the  whole  echoed 
and  I  might  almost  sayjof  each  individual  pupil.  In  these  directions  she 
gave  helpful  and  stimulating  aid.  She  was  a  ready  and  valuable  oounaeUor, 
and  her  loss  to  us  and  to  the  Institution  seems  irreparable. 

Ilad  Miss  Worcester  known  that  her  earthly  life  was  so  soon 
to  close,  those  who  knew  her  best  can  well  beiieye  that  she 
would  not  have  been  occupied  with  anxious  thoughts  for  her- 
self, but  rather  with  plans  for  the  work  she  was  leaving  and 
tender  care  for  the  friends  she  loved.  For  herself,  she  could 
well  have  said,  **  I  have  been  dying  tor  years ;  now  I  shall 
begin  to  live/' 

Cabolikb  a.  Yalb. 


RESOLUTIONS. 


At  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Corporators  of  Clarke 
Institution  held  March  13,  1889,  the  following  resolutions  were 


Wherta»f—the  Aflsooiate  Principal  and  Special  Teacher  of  Articulation  in 
our  InsUtntion,  Miss  Alioe  R  Worcester,  was  taken  from  as  by  death  on  the 
third  day  of  January  last : 

Jte9olved,^Thtkt  in  her  decease  we  have  lost  an  able  organizer,  a  wise 
counsellor,  a  loved  associate,  and  a  well-nigh  peerless  teacher  by  methods 
peculiarly  her  own;  unsurpassed  in  skiU  and  success  whether  in  giving  speech 
to  the  speechless,  or  thought  to  the  unthinking  and  knowledge  to  the 
ignorant 

f^MoIvecZ,— That  in  the  death  of  Miss  Worcester,  not  only  the  Clarke  Insti- 
tution but  the  cause  at  large  for  which  it  was  established,  the  education  of 
the  deaf  of  this  country,  has  experienced  a  misfortune  not  easily  or  readily 
retrieved. 

jReso^ved,— That  we  tender  to  the  mother,  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  de- 
ceased, heart-felt  sympathy  in  this  sad  bereavement  so  deeply  shared  by 
oorselves. 

Rs9ohfed,—ThBt  the  foregoing  resolutions  be  put  on  record,  and  that  a  copy 
of  the  same  be  sent  to  the  mother  of  the  deceased,  the  Northampton  news- 
papers and  the  Springfield  Republican. 
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PAPERS,  PERIODICALS,  ETC. 

The  following  papers  have  been  sent  to  tlft  pupils  gratuit- 
onsly  the  past  year. 

Daily  Herald,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Hampshire  Gazette,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Daily  Paper  for  Our  Little  People,  Rochester,  N,  Y. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Journal,  New  York  City. 

Kentucky  Deaf-Mute,  Danville,  Ey. 

The  Ooodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va. 

The  Nebraska  Mute  Journal,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Our  Record,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Our  Dumb  Animals,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kansas  Star,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

The  Tablet,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Mirror,  Flint,  Mich. 

Mute's  Companion,  Fairbault,  Minn. 

Deaf-Mute  Record,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Times,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Deaf-Mute  Hawkeye,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Maryland  Bulletin,  Frederick,  Md. 

Deaf-Mute  Optic,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Voice,  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Weekly  News,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Juvenile  Ranger,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  0. 

The  Silent  World,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Times,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  Drs.  Cooper  and  Davenport,  for  pro- 
fessional services;  to  the  Connecticut  River,  Boston  &  Albany, 
Massachusetts  Central,  and  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford 
railroads,  for  carrying  members  of  the  Institution  at  reduced 

fares. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institation  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  children  and  youth 
by  the  Oral  Method.  It  provides  for  pupils'  tuition,  board,  lodg^g,  washing, 
fuel  and  light,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals.  The 
charges  per  year  are  for  paying  pupils  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars:  for  tui- 
tion simply,  fifty  dollars;  payable  semi-annually  in  advance,  the  first  week  of 
each  term.  No  charge  is  made  for  pupils  resident  in  Massachusetts.  No  de- 
duction for  absences  except  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will  be 
made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  The  cost  of  clothing  and 
travel  as  well  as  incidental  expenses  must  be  paid  by  the  parent.  No  State 
pupil  wiU  be  aUowed  to  withdraw  without  weighty  reasons  to  be  approved  by 
the  School  Committee  or  by  the  Oovernor  of  the  CommonwecUth.  Bee,  also,  the 
law  in  regard  to  State  pupils  on  the  inside  of  the  title  page. 

Applicants  for  admission  in  Massachusetts  should  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Board  of  Education,  State  House,  Boston ;  in  other  New  England  States 
to  the  Governor  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State  Forms  of  application  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Secretary  or  by  this  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  a  sunmier  va- 
cation of  twelve  weeks.  Fupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  school.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made 
as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September. 
None  will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to 
enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term 
in  which  they  enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles^  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked^  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps,  A  small  sum 
of  money,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Prindpaly 
each  term,  for  incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  Caroline 
A.  Yale,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  tor  Deaf  Mutes,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette 
Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  muni  bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they 
have  had.  The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning;  and 
none  can  be  admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and 
vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  are  admitted  only  on  Thursday  afternoons,  except  for  special 
reasons  to  be  approved  by  the  Principal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  LAW  IN  REGARD  TO  THE  EDUCA- 
TION  OP  DEAF-MUTES. 

[Chap.  ITO.] 

AM  ACT  TO   PBOnDB   FOB   THK   FBBB   DTBTBUOTIOH  OF   DKAF-MimS   OB    DBAF 

CHTT.DRBH. 

Be  it  ttnacted,  etc.,  a»follaw$  : 

Sbction  L  With  the  approral  of  the  board  of  educatloD  the  goTemor 
may  send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  aa  he  may  deem  fit  subjects  for 
education,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of  any  pupil,  to  the 
American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  aft 
Northampton,  or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other  sofaool 
for  deaf-mutes  in  the  Ck)mmonwealth,  aa  the  parents  or  guardians  may  pre- 
fer; and  with  the  approval  of  the  board  he  may  make  at  the  expense  of  the 
Ck>mmonwealth  such  provisions  for  the  care  and  education  of  children  who 
are  both  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exerdab 
of  the  discretionary  power  conferred  by  this  act  no  distinction  shall  be  made 
on  account  of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  audi 
children;  no  such  pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or  school 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  thereof  or  of  the  govem<»', 
and  the  sums  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  support  of  such  pupils  in  sack 
institution  or  school  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth;  provided^  never- 
theless  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent  the  voluntary 
payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  sum  by  the  parents  or  guardians 
of  said  pupils. 

8sc.  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public  Statutes  sod 
chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sbc.  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  14,  1887. 

[Chap.  226.] 

AH  ACT  TO  AMEHD  AN  ACT  TO  PBOVIDK  FOB  THE  FBEB  INSTBUCTION  OF  DKAJ<- 
MUTKS  OB  DBAF  CHILDBEN. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  cu  follows  : 

Sko.  L  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may  continue  the  school- 
ing of  meritorious  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  of  capacity  and  promise,  be* 
yond  the  existini?  limitation  of  ten  years,  as  provided  in  chapter  two  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-elgfat» 
when  such  pupils  are  properly  recommended  therefor  by  the  principal  or 
other  chief  officer  of  the  school  of  which  they  are  members. 

Sbo.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  8, 1889. 
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(Chap.  900.) 
Air  Act  Bmlatuxq  to  Dbaf-Mutbs. 
Be  it  Entuftedf  Ac^  asfollawM : 

SsOTiON  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  an  institution  or 
school  for  the  education  of  Deaf-Mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or  schooler  of 
the  Gk>vemor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Saonoir  a  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  May 
17, 1871.] 
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To  the  Massachtcsetts  Board  of  Education : 

Gbntlbmbn  :  —  During  the  year  ending  August  Slst,  1890, 
The  Clarke  Institution  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way  with 
wonted  success  in  the  Grammar  Department,  but  a  serious  draw- 
back during  several  months  in  the  Primary  Department.  The 
number  of  pupils  instructed,  most  of  them  during  the  entire 
year,  was  107  —  boys  56,  girls  51 ;  in  the  Primary  Department, 
65  ;  in  the  Grammar  Department,  42  ;  boarding  pupils,  106  ; 
day  pupils  1.  The  number  present  at  the  close  of  the  year 
was  100. 

Of  the  whole  number,  84  were  from  Massachusetts,  5  from 
New  Hampshire,  3  from  Vermont,  2  from  Connecticut,  1  from 
New  York,  3  from  Ohio,  2  each  from  Minnesota  and  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  1  each  from  Pennsylvania;  Indiana,  Missouri, 
Dakota,  and  Canada. 

In  the  Grammar  Department  good  health  prevailed,  and  the 
progress  of  the  pupils  was  greater  in  some  branches  of  study 
than  heretofore,  without  short-coming  in  other  branches.  In 
the  Primary  Department,  the  school  life  of  many  pupils  was 
badly  interrupted  by  an  epidemic  of  diphtheria  and  sore  throat. 
These  maladies  made  their  appearance  late  in  October,  and  con- 
tinued with  more  or  fewer  cases,  for  some  five  months.  The 
victims  of  sore  throat  were  many  ;  of  diphtheria,  twelve  pupils, 
two  teachers,  and  one  children's  attendant.  There  was  but  one 
death,  that  of  a  bright  and  promising  girl  from  Hyde  Park,  aged 
10  years.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  latter  disease,  all  parents 
were  notified  and  permitted  to  withdraw  their  children.  Most 
parents  thought  in  case  of  sickness,  care  and  nursing  in  the 
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bo«pitai  of  the  institution  would  be  better  than  conld  be  given 
them  at  home,  and  only  fourteen  were  withdrawn. 

Ail  the  school  exercises  were  regularly  continued ;  an  extra 
teacher  was  hired  ;  extra  labor  was  bestowed  upon  the  sick  after 
thoir  recovery,  and  upon  the  absent  after  their  return  ;  and  the 
educational  loss  to  the  Primary  Department  was  thus  reduced 
to  a  minimum. 

As  our  buildings  and  grounds  were  subjected  to  a  searching 
fcrntiny  first  by  the  physician  employed,  next  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Oity  Board  of  Health,  and  again  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health,  and  no  source  of  disease  was  discovered, 
and  as  diphtheria  had  appeared  in  other  parts  of  the  city  and  in 
adjacent  towns  before  it  broke  out  in  our  School,  it  is  sale  to  say 
that  the  malady  did  not  originate  on  our  premises. 

The  number  of  pupils  instructed  in  drawing  was  32  ;  in  wood 
carving,  27 ;  in  cabinet  work,  carpentry,  and  seating  cane- 
bottomed  chairs,  17.  The  older  girls  were  taught  industries 
appropriate  to  the  sex. 

Three  pupils  had  completed  the  course  heretofore  requisite  for 
graduation.  But  our  Principal,  being  desirous  of  elevating  the 
standard  therefor,  persuaded  their  parents  to  return  them  to 
school  for  another  year.  Only  one  of  the  three  was  astute  pupil 
and  this  one  had  been  with  us  less  than  the  regular  ten  years 
allowed  by  law. 

During  the  year,  one  pupil  was  expelled,  one  transferred  to 
the  Hartford  school,  one  dismissed  for  delinquency,  and  eleven 
honorably  discharged  or  withdrawn  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  school  expenses  proper  during  the  twelve  months  were 
$28,857.94.  These  expenses  were  increased  some  $500  by  the 
epidemic  aforementioned,  and  though  most  of  the  victims  were 
state  pupils,  no  demand  therefor  is  made  on  the  State  Treasury. 
Though  the  salaries  of  the  two  teachers  and  one  children's 
attendant  who  contracted  the  disease  in  the  faithful  discharge  of 
duty,  were  continued  during  sickness,  and  though  the  vacancies 
were  filled  at  extra  expense,  full  abatement  of  charges  was  made 
to  the  state  for  the  absence  of  its  pupils  temporarily  withdrawn  by 
parents.  This  abatement  amounted  to  $9G0.25,  and  with  the 
increased  expense  aforementioned,  makes  the  financial  exhibit 
for  the  year  less  gratifying  than  it  otherwise  would  be  by  nearly 
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$1600.  The  income  from  the  fund  was  $17,817.85,  this  being 
$176.54  more  than  that  of  last  year. 

Of  the  corps  of  teachers  recently  employed,  matrimony  has 
robbed  us  of  three  permanently,  and  physical  in6rmity  of  two 
for  a  period  of  uncertain  duration.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted, 
as  all  of  them,  besides  some  preliminary  training,  had  had  more 
or  less  experience  in  their  work  ;  and  the  accomplished  teacher 
of  our  highest  class.  Miss  Katharine  Fletcher,  had  rendered 
efficient  service  many  years.  Changes  in  teachers  are  burden- 
some to  the  Principal  as  well  as  injurious  to  the  pupils. 

In  ordinary  circumstances  no  new  teacher  of  whatever  scholas- 
tic attainments,  or  experience  with  hearing  pupils,  is  intrusted 
with  a  class  without  more  or  less  initiation  by  the  Principal  into 
the  special  work  to  be  done.  This  is  persistently  followed  up  by 
supervision,  suggestion,  and  assistance  in  the  school-room. 
Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  our  Institution  is  not  only  a  school 
for  the  practical  instruction  of  deaf  pupils,  but  a  normal  school 
for  the  training  of  our  teachers. 

For  many  years,  a  brief  course  of  lessons  has  been  given  to 
each  new  teacher,  and  during  almost  the  whole  of  the  past  year, 
two  lessons  a  week  have  been  given  by  the  Principal  to  nearly 
our  whole  corps  of  instructors,  whether  of  much  or  little  experi- 
ence.    This  course  has  included  the  following  topics  :  — 

1.  Anatomy  of  the  Vocal  Organs  and  of  the  Ear,  illustrated 
by  diagrams. 

2.  Elementary  Sounds  of  the  English  Language,  and  their 
Classification. 

3.  Formation  of  Elementary  Sounds,  with  the  methods  of 
eliciting  each  from  the  pupil. 

4.  Visible  Speech  —  a  thorough  knowledge  imparted,  not  to 
be  taught  to  the  pupil,  but  as  an  essential  requisite  to  complete 
equipment  for  teaching  articulation. 

5.  Detailed  Plans  for  Elementary  Instruction  in  Language. 

6.  General  Suggestions  in  regard  to  Mental  Development, 
Religious  Instruction,  Discipline,  Industrial  Training,  etc. 

7.  Different  Methods  of  Doaf-Mute  Instruction,  including 
those  now  practiced  with  Blind  Deaf-Mutes. 

8.  History  of  Deaf-Mute  Education. 

As  far  as  time  and  subject-matter  would  allow,  the  lessons 
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thas  learned  were  practically  applied  by  our  teachers  from  week 
to  week  in  the  school-room. 

At  the  close  of  the  coarse,  a  searching,  written  examination 
of  these  teachers  npon  the  lessons  given  was  continned  nearly 
two  days.  The  same  coarse  is  to  be  repeated  to  all  new  instruc- 
tors the  present  year,  with  amplifications  and  additions,  to  be 
shared  also  by  the  recipients  of  the  former  coarse. 

The  namber  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  current  year  (1890-91), 
is  108,  of  whom  101  are  present ;  boys  53,  girls  48 ;  in  the 
Primary  Department  67,  and  in  the  Grammar  Department,  44. 

In  August  last,  there  was  held  in  New  York  city,  a  Convention 
of  American  Instructors  of  the  Deaf,  at  which  our  Institution 
was  represented  by  its  Principal,  Miss  Yale,  and  by  the  Head 
Teacher  in  its  Primary  Department,  Miss  Oawith.  At  this 
Convention,  an  Association  was  formed  to  make  the  teaching  of 
articulation  to  the  speechless  more  general  and  more  efficient. 
In  this  proceeding,  the  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  was 
an  active  participant,  and  occupies  a  prominent  position  in  the 
new  society,  but  without  any  idea  of  secession  from,  or  hostility 
to,  the  existing  general  organization  of  American  Instructors  of 
the  Deaf.  This  new  Association  has  been  legally  incorporated, 
and  is  to  receive  from  a  private  source  such  a  large  sum  of  money 
as  will  command  the  most  efficient  means  for  accomplishing  its 
object. 

Some  account  of  the  doings  of  the  General  Convention,  as 
well  as  particularrt  respecting  the  new  Association,  will  be  found 
in  the  Report  of  our  Principal,  to  which  attention  is  invited. 

For  the  Corporation, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  President. 
Oct.  8,  1890. 


Eeceipts  and  Expenditures 
OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION 

FOR. THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  81,  1890. 


RECEIPTS. 

Income  from  Clarke  and  Reserve  Fund, 

$17,817.85 

•^          Street  Fund, 

83.72 

**          Lippitt  Fund, 

31.26 

''          Green  Fund, 

19.68 

"          State  of  MassachusettP, 

12,638.61 

Other  States, 

1,185.63 

"          Pupils, 

2,633.33 

"          Farm  and  Stable, 

550.00 

$34,960.08 

SPECIAL    RECEIPTS. 

Additional  to  Lippitt  Fund, 

$1,000.00 

$35,960.08 

EXPENDITURES. 

CURRENT. 

For  Groceries  and  Provisions, 

$  6,282.18 

"    Furnishing, 

862.14 

*'    Wages, 

2,559.25 

''    Salaries, 

12,346.74 

'•    Fuel  and  Lights, 

3,117.83 

**    Repairs, 

1,583.65 

'*    Farm  and  Stable, 

372.90 

''    Cabinet  Shop, 

''    School  Incidentals, 

1,255.43 

308.27 

**    General  Incidentals, 

1,623.42 

$30,311.81 

SPECIAL  EXPENDITURES. 

For  Insurance, 

$      78.00 

**    Warrant  for  Sidewalk, 

102.05 

*'    Lippitt  Prizes,  Miss  Yale, 

25.00 

*'    Green  Prizes,  Miss  Yale, 

15.00 

**    Warrant  for  Fence,  etc.. 

228.36 

"    Income  bal.  from  Lippitt,  Street  and 

Green  Funds, 

94.66 

"    Reserve, 

4,105.20 

"    Donation  to  Lippitt  Fund, 

1,000.00 

$  5,648.27 

Current, 

30,311.81 

$35,960.08 
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Gentlemen  of  the  Corporation  :  — 

The  year  for  which  we  now  report  proved  one  of  mingled  good 
and  ill  fortune.  It  opened  under  favorable  aufipices.  Miss 
Fletcher,  the  experienced  teacher  of  onr  First  Class,  returned  to 
her  work,  while  Miss  Potter,  who  had  acted  as  Miss  Fletcher's 
substitute,  was  appointed  to  fill  the  only  vacancy  occurring  at 
that  time — that  caused  by  the  resignation  of  Miss  Annie  Fish. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Orammar  Department  was 
increased  by  the  promotion  of  six  from  the  Primary  School  and 
three  from  other  schools.  At  the  holidays  the  resignation  and 
marriage  of  Miss  Marion  Smith  occurred.  Her  place  was  filled 
by  the  transfer  of  Miss  June  Tale  from  the  Primary  School. 
The  work  in  this  department  went  on  through'  the  year  with 
little  interruption  —  with  zeal  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  and 
interest  on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  The  results  attained  were  in 
most  cases  very  commendable.  Satisfactory  progress  may  also 
be  reported  from  the  classes  in  drawing,  wood-carving,  carpentry 
and  sewing. 

Nineteen  pupils  entered  the  Primary  Department ;  one  en- 
tered the  second  class,  while  the  remaining  eighteen  formed  the 
lowest  grade.  Of  the  interruption  to  the  work  of  this  depart- 
ment by  illness  you  are  already  fully  aware.  The  actual  loss  was 
less  than  we  anticipated.  The  lowest  grade  suffered  most. 
The  twenty-third  year  of  our  school  found  us  visited  for  the  first 
time  with  diphtheria,  and  for  the  first  time  disease  took  from 
us  one  of  our  pupils —  Reeta  A.  Coombs,  a  bright,  interesting 
little  girl  of  nine  years.  She  had  been  with  us  a  few  weeks 
during  a  previous  year  but  had  been  kept  from  school  by  delicate 
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health  and  defective  vision.  She  had  been  for  some  time  under 
the  care  of  an  early  graduate  of  our  school  by  whose  help  she  had 
acquired  not  a  little  langua^i^e  and  lip-reading  and  had  received 
mental  and  moral  development  of  very  great  valne.  The  little 
child  won  all  hearts  to  herself  by  her  sweet  thoughtful  ways. 
She  was  ill  but  a  few  days,  and  early  in  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease it  was  apparent  that  neither  medical  skill  nor  care  of  mother 
and  friends  could  keep  the  little  life.  When  one  measures  the 
hardness  life  must  inevitably  have  brought  to  her,  suffering 
under  so  many  limitations,  he  can  but  ''Thank  Ood  for  death  ; 
bright  thing  with  dreary  name."  The  comparatively  small 
number  of  cases  and  the  good  recovery  of  so  large  a  percentage 
must  be  attributed  to  the  watchful,  self-sacrificing  devotion  of 
the  officers  of  the  Primary  School,  and  the  skill  and  unremitting 
attention  of  our  physician.  Dr.  Charles  W.  Cooper. 

Near  the  close  of  the  year  Miss  Clara  Eddy  was  added  to  pur 
corps  of  teachers  and  entered  upon  work  in  our  Primary  School. 

No  pupils  were  graduated  at  the  close  of  the  year  as  it  was 
decided  that  all  the  members  of  the  most  advanced  class  would 
be  able  to  return  for  an  additional  year  of  study.  The  close  of 
the  year,  however,  brought  an  unusual  number  of  changes  in  our 
board  of  teachers.  Miss  Bray  and  Miss  Prohl  left  to  be  married  ; 
Miss  Eleanor  Worcester,  for  a  year's  rest;  while  Miss  Fletcher 
took  a  temporary  leave  of  absence,  her  place  being  filled  by  a 
substitute.  You  will  recall  that  at  your  last  meeting  in  June, 
Miss  Gawith  received  the  appointment  of  Head  Teacher  in  the 
Primary  Department.  The  vacancy  in  the  office  of  associate 
principal  caused  by  the  death  of  Miss  Worcester,  made  it  advisa- 
ble to  impose  upon  some  one  a  portion  of  the  duties  assigned  to 
her  in  that  department.  Miss  Gawith,  having  been  in  that 
department  longer  than  any  other  teacher,  had  a  general  famil- 
iarity with  the  work  which  made  the  appointment  a  most  fitting 
one. 

In  March  we  received  the  gift  of  a  thousand  dollars  in  memory 
of  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Lippitt,  to  be  added  to  the  "  Lippitt  Fund  " 
for  prizes.  Mrs.  Lippitt's  daughters  are  the  donors  and  at  their 
request  the  income  of  this  last  gift  is  to  be  divided  into  two 
prizes :  one  for  the  greatest  improvement  in  articulation,  and 
the  other  for  the  greatest  improvement  in  lip-reading.  These 
prizes  will  be  larger  than  those  previously  given  and  in  addition 
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to  them.  This  permanent  manifestation  of  Mrs.  Lippitt's  long 
and  kindly  interest  in  oar  work  will  be  a  constant  incentive  to 
both  pupils  and  teachers. 

A  part  of  the  appropriation,  made  in  June,  for  gymnastic 
apparatus  has  been  expended  and  a  teacher  has  been  secured. 
By  this,  a  long  hoped  for  good  seems  attained,  at  least,  in  a  meas- 
ure. The  need  of  a  suitable  room  or  building,  however,  grows 
*more  apparent.  The  pupils  are  very  enthusiastic  in  regard  to 
this  new  acquisition  of  the  school.  Many  of  the  parents  have 
expressed  great  satisfaction  that  physical  culture  is  to  receive 
more  attention,  and  the  mother  of  one  of  our  boys  has  shown 
her  interest  by  a  contribution  to  the  gymnasium  fund. 

The  twelfth  meeting  of  the  "Convention  of  American  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Deaf,"  was  held  in  August  of  this  year,  in  Mew  York, 
at  the  institution  on  Washington  Heights.  The  first  convention 
of  this  kind  was  held  forty  years  ago,  at  the  same  institution  ; 
representatives  from  six  schools  being  present.  These  meet- 
ings are  held  regularly  every  fourth  year  in  different  parts  of  the 
country.  The  meeting  of  the  past  summer  was  the  largest  ever 
held.  Representatives  were  present  from  the  Pacific  coast,  from 
Florida,  and  from  beyond  our  northern  boundaries — the  schools 
of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia  sending  delegates.  Fifty  schools 
were  represented  ;  the  whole  number  of  persons  present  being 
about  six  hundred.  The  meetings  continued  from  the  twenty- 
third  to  the  twenty-seventh  of  August.  There  were  present 
adherents  of  all  the  various  systems  employed  in  this  country 
for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf,  but  there  seemed  little  desire  to 
renew  the  controversy  of  twenty  years  ago.  Each  system  claims 
for  itself  distinctive  merits  and  special  adaptations.  The  justice 
of  these  claims  is  now  generally  conceded  by  the  great  body  of 
those  engaged  in  teaching  the  deaf.  The  sessions  of  the  conven- 
tion were  occupied  almost  entirely  by  the  reading  of  papers,  but 
little  time  being  allowed  for  discussion.  It  would  have  seemed 
wiser  that  a  smaller  number  of  papers  should  have  been  read, 
although  the  subjects  treated  were  of  vital  interest  to  teachers, 
and  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  difficult  to  decide  which  should 
be  read  and  which  should  come  to  the  attention  of  teachers  only 
through  the  printed  report.  A  change  in  the  organization  of 
the  convention  seems  likely  to  take  place  soon.  It  has  grown 
somewhat  unwieldly  under  its  present  form.     At  a  Convention 
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of  Articulation  Teachers  held  in  1884,  it  was  voted  to  request 
the  General  Convention  to  organize  a  section  for  the  promotion 
of  articulation  teaching.  This  resolution  being  referred  to  at 
the  recent  Convention,  the  oral  teachers  were  requested  to  organ- 
ize sugh  a  section.  This  they  did  on  the  plan  of  the  general 
body  and  entirely  in  harmony  with  it.  This  action  will,  no 
doubt,  ensure  for  articulation  teachers  more  practical  benefit 
from  future  conventions.  A  strong  feeling,  however,  prevailed' 
among  the  pxincipals  of  oral  schools  that  the  work  of  this  section 
should  be  so  arranged  as  not  to  prevent  oral  teachers  securing 
the  full  benefit  of  the  more  general  work  of  the  Convention. 

PrevioQS  to  this  movement,  informal  meetings  of  teachers  en- 
gaged in  articulation  work  were  held  during  hours  unoccupied 
by  the  general  meetings,  for  the  consideration  of  practical 
schoolroom  work  in  this  department.  Dr.  Alexander  Graham 
Bell  was  present  at  these  meetings  with  the  enthusiastic  help- 
fulness which  always  characterizes  him.  He  urged  the  forma- 
tion of  an  association  to  promote  the  teaching  of  speech  to  the 
deaf,  pledging  a  contribution  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  to 
it  upon  its  incorporation.  Such  an  organization  was  effected, 
and  has  since  been  incorporated  under  the  name  of  "The  Amer- 
ican Association  to  promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf."  Its  objects  as  set  fortli  in  the  articles  of  incorporation 
are  "  To  aid  schools  for  the  deaf  in  their  efforts  to  teach  speech 
and  speech-reading  by  providing  schools  for  the  training  of  ar- 
ticulation teachers  ;  by  the  employment  of  an  agent  or  agents 
who  shall,  by  the  collection  and  publication  of  statistics  and  pa- 
pers relating  to  the  subject,  and  by  conference  with  teachers  and 
otheiH,  disseminate  information  concerning  methods  of  teaching 
speech  and  speech-reading,  and  by  using  all  such  other  means 
as  may  be  deemed  expedient ;  to  the  end  that  no  deaf  child  in 
America  shall  be  allowed  to  grow  up  *deaf  and  dumb'  or 
*  mute'  without  earnest  and  persistent  efforts  having  been  made 
to  teach  him  to  speak  and  to  read  the  lips."  The  affairs  of  the 
Association  are  to  be  managed  by  the  following  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, many  of  whom  are  known  to  you  cither  as  leading  educa- 
tors of  the  deaf,  or  as  men  who  have  for  years  interested  them- 
selves in  the  welfare  of  this  class  : — Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell 
and  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard  of  Washington,  D.  C;  D. 
Greenberger  of  New  York  city  ;  Philip  G.  Gillett  of  Illinois ; 
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A.  L.  E.  Cronter  of  Philadelphia ;  Z.  P.  Westervelt  of  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. ;  Ellen  L.  Barton  of  Portland,  Me. ;  Mary  H.  True  of 
Bethel,  Mass.,  and  Caroline  A.  Yale  of  Northampton,  Mass. 
The  president  of  the  board  is  Dr.  Bell ;  the  yice  presidents  are 
6.  G.  Hubbard  and  Caroline  A.  Yale ;  the  secretary  is  Z.  F. 
Westervelt  and  the  treasurer  is  Charles  G.  Bell  of  Washington. 
The  formation  of  this  Association  and  of  the  Oral  Section  of 
the  Convention  are  assuredly  matters  of  interest  to  you  as  a 
board  having  in  charge  one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  oral  schools 
in  America.  Although  these  organizations  are  not  intended  to 
forward  the  "  pure  oral  system  "  but  to  encourage  the  teaching 
of  speech  and  lip-reading,  whether  in  oral  or  combined  system 
schools,  the  general  influence  of  such  movements  on  our  work, 
as  well  as  the  direct  help  to  be  gained  from  such  a  training 
school  for  teachers  as  is  contemplated,  cannot  be  over-estimated. 
The  attempts  made  in  our  own  school  to  assist  teachers  to  fit 
themselves  for  the  work  makes  us  more  eager  for  the  help  we 
may  anticipate  from  such  a  school.  When  well- trained  teachers 
can  be  secured,  we  may  be  sure  of  better  work  ;  sure,  too, 
that  entering  teachers  will  not  be  over-burdened  in  the  attempt 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  work  they  must  at  the  same  time  be 
essaying  to  do.  The  ease  in  work  as  well  as  the  skill  of  a  well- 
trained  workman  is  a  matter  of  greatest  importance.  It 
may  be  possible  for  a  principal  to  admit  one  or  two  persons  to 
gather  what  they  can  from  instruction  given  to  entering  teachers, 
but  the  school  and  its  immediate  needs  should  always  be  consid- 
ered paramount,  and  the  general  work  of  training  teachers,  if  it 
is  to  be  done  in  the  best  way  must  be  relegated  to  other  hands. 
If  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  colleges  may  pursue  an  addi- 
tional course  of  instruction  whereby  they  may  furnish  them- 
selves for  the  special  work  of  giving  speech  to  the  deaf,  better 
days  are  surely  coming  for  the  nine  thousand  pupils  in  the 
schools  for  the  deaf  in  America. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 
October  8,  1890. 


PRIZES. 


ARTICULATION    (LIPPITT  FUND). 

Awarded  Monthly. 

Arthur  H.  Clancy,  Edna  Moantain, 

Abraham  L.  Fecbheimer,  Lucy  H.  Weeks, 

Murt.y  Howard,  Homer  Wheeler, 
Mary  A.  Kelly, 

LANGUAQB   AND   PENMANSHIP  (LIPPITT   FUND). 

Awarded  Monthly, 
Arthur  H.  Clancy,  Ella  Lenfest, 

Johii  F.  Clinton,  Edna  Mountain, 

Thomas  Cryan,  Margaret  O'Neill, 

Albert  Sidney  Howard,  Pierson  Radcliffe, 

Hattie  Jelley. 

LIP-RBADING,  (OIVBN   BY    A   FRIEND). 

Awarded  Semi- Annually. 
Mary  Feehan,  William  Mellin, 

George  Hull,  Susie  Pulver, 

Clara  May  Knox,  Jane  Willard, 

Bertrand  Macomber. 

NUMBERS. 

Henry  Gour,  Homer  C.  Wheeler, 

John  McMahon. 

GENERAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

James  A.  Nugent,  Thomas  Westropp, 

John  Trainor,  Melvin  Wheeler. 

CABINET   WORK. 

Thomas  Westropp. 

SEWING. 

Celia  King. 
(18) 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Primary  Course. 


Eiudergarten  Exercises. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

Language. 

Arithmetic— (the  four  elementary  rules). 

Geography. 

Drawing. 

^Common  or  Grammar  Course. 

Articulation. 

Language. 

Arithmetic  (mental  and  written),  through  interest. 

Geography. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

General  History. 

Lessons  on  General  Subjects. 

Elementary  Grammar. 

**  Physiology. 

**         Zoology. 

"         Botany. 

**         Natural  Philosophy. 

'*         Physical  Geography. 
Drawing, — Object  and  Cast. 

*In  order  to  graduate,  pupils  mast  have  seyenty-flye  per  cent,  in  the  semi- 
annual written  examinations  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  course. 
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High  School 
Articulation. 
Arithmetic  (completed). 
Algebra. 
Geometry. 
Phyiiology. 
Zo51ogj. 
Botany. 
Geology. 

Physical  Geography. 
Astronomy. 
Natural  Philosophy. 
Chemistry. 
General  History. 
Grammar  and  Analysis. 
Rhetoric. 

English  Literature. 
Political  Economy. 
Psychology. 

iOast, 
Instrumental, 
Crayoning  or  Water  Colors. 


CATALOGUE  OF  PUPILS. 


Alden,  Sarah  E. 
Altbam,  Ella 
Atzback,  Mary  E. 
Betters,  Mary 
Blauchard,  Louis 
Carlin,  Willie 
Carrigan,  Charles 
Cignoli,  Flora 
Clancy,  Arthur  H. 
Clement,  Annie  F. 
Clinton,  John  F. 
Clinton,  William  T. 
Cole,  Clifford 
Cole,  Emil  H. 
Coombs,  Reta  A. 
Crowley,  Willie 
Cryan,  Thomas 
Cullinane,  John  E. 
Curtice,  Fred  P. 
Cusick,  J.  Francis 
Day,  Harriet  M. 
Dorgan,  Michael  J. 
Button,  Bertha  fl. 
Ehlert,  Arthur  H. 
Ellis,  Belle 
Ewig,  Barbara 
Fechheimer,  Abraham  L. 
Feehan,  Mary 


Greenwich. 

Fall  River. 

Springfield. 

Monson. 

Holyoke. 

Peabody. 

Littleton. 

Springfield. 

Cincinnati,  0. 

Russell. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Boston. 

Marlboro. 

Hyde  Park. 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Salem. 

Dracut. 

E.  Washington,  N.  H. 

Winchester. 

Oreat  Barrington. 

Lawrence. 

Roxbury. 

South  Lincoln. 

Montreal,  P.  Q. 

Springfield. 

Cincinnati,  0. 

Ware. 
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Fox,  Bert 
Gbisla,  Albert 
Oilleflpie,  Josephine  A. 
Ooald,  Daniel 
Ooar,  llenry, 
Grady,  James 
Hall,  William  J. 
Harrington,  Reuben  N. 
Ilaynes  Heber  N. 
Howard,  Albert  Sidney 
Howard,  Mortimer 
Hull,  George 
Jelley,  Hattie 
Kane,  Honora 
Kane,  Thomas 
Kelley,  Mary  A. 
Kent,  George  F. 
King,  Celia 
Kirby,  John 
Knox,  Clara  May 
LeMay,  Mary  M. 
Unfcst,  Ella  U. 
Leno,  George  C. 
Lombard,  L.  Viola 
Lydon,  Stephen 
Lyman,  Jesse  E. 
Mackrille,  Edgar 
Macomber,  Bertrand  P. 
Martin,  Mary 
Matheson,  Ad.  E. 
McDermott,  Etta 
McMahon,  John 
Mellin,  William  H. 
Monville,  John  B. 
Morin,  Philip 
Morse,  George  F. 
Mountain,  Edna 
Mullen,  Sarah 
Murphy,  Catherine 
Murray,  David  T. 


Westfield. 

Boston. 

Medora,  Da. 

Argos,  Ind. 

Marlboro. 

Lowell. 

Cambridge. 

North  Adams. 

Lawrence. 

Boston. 

Marlboro. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Claremont,  N.  H. 

Worcester. 

Worcester. 

North  Brookfield. 

Somerville. 

Westmore,  Vt. 

Westboro. 

Springfield. 

Brandon,  Vt. 

East  Cambridge. 

East  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Cambridge. 

Norwood. 

E.  Northfield. 

Hyde  Park. 

Hudson. 

North  Adams. 

Middletown,  Pa. 

Lowell. 

Williamstown. 

South  Yarmouth. 

Southbridge. 

Northampton. 

Newburyport. 

Norwalk,  0. 

Boston. 

Dedham. 

Hyde  Park. 
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Murray,  Mary  A. 
Nugent,  James  A. 
Okie,  Grace  G. 
O'Neill,  Margaret  J. 
Pavett,  Samuel  C. 
Powers,  Ellen  T. 
Pulver,  Susie 
Radcliffe,  Pierson 
Radcliffe,  Sara 
Kandall,  Huttie  S. 
Ransom,  Eddie 
Bobbins,  Joseph 
Russell,  Emily  J. 
Savard,  M.Stephanie 
Scott,  Bertha  S. 
Slattery,  Thomas 
Smith,  Evelyn  F. 
Spencer,  U.  Ernestine 
Tebbets,  Carrie  A. 
Thom,  Clara  E. 
Trainor,  Mary  K. 
Trainer,  John  J. 
Trainor,  James  M. 
Tyler,  Dwight  Louis 
Tyler,  L.  Ernest 
Wardwell,  Bemice  M. 
Ware,  Alice  L. 
Washburn,  Carrie  C. 
Weeks,  Lucy  H. 
Wells,  Mary  B. 
Westropp,  Thomas 
Wheeler,  Homer  C. 
Wheeler,  Melvin  H. 
White,  Grace 
Willard;  Jane  M. 
Williams,  William  M.  0. 
Winslow,  Alice  M. 
Wordell,  Annie  M. 
Wordell,  Carrie  B. 


Hyde  Park. 

Fall  River. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Fall  River. 

Holbrook. 

Worcester. 

Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Lynn. 

Lynn. 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Southbridge. 

West  Millbury. 

Worcester. 

Boston. 

Webster. 

North  Adams. 

Chicago,  111. 

Columbus,  0. 

Greenville,  N.  H. 

Haverhill. 

Pittsfield. 

Pittsfield. 

Pittsfield. 

West  Brook  field. 

Hudson. 

Keene,  N.  H. 

Worcester. 

Plymouth. 

Middletown,  Ct. 

Marblehead . 

Springfield. 

Northampton. 

Northampton. 

Lowell. 

Fitch  burg. 

Bedford. 

Lynn. 

Fall  River. 

Fall  River. 


PAPERS,  PERIODICAIA  ETC. 


The  following  papers  have  been  sent  to  the  pupils  gratuitowB- 
ly  the  past  year  : 

Daily  Herald,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Hampshire  Gazette,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Daily  Paper  for  Our  Little  People,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Journal,  New  York  City. 

Kentucky  Deaf- Mute,  Danville,  Ky. 

The  Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va. 

The  Nebraska  Mute  Journal,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Our  Record,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Our  Dumb  Animals,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kansas  Star,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

The  Tablet,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

The  Deaf.Mute  Mirror,  Flint,  Mich. 

Mute's  Companion,  Fairbault,  Minn. 

Deaf-Mute  Record,  Fulton,  Mo. 

Wisconsin  Times,  Delavan,  Wis. 

Deaf-Mute  Hawkeye,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Maryland  Bulletin,  Frederick,  Md. 

Deaf-Mute  Optic,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Voice,  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Weekly  News,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Juvenile  Ranger,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  0. 

The  Silent  World,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Times,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  Drs.  Cooper  and  Davenport,  for  pro- 
fessional services ;  to  the  Connecticut  River,  Massachusetts  Cen- 
tral, and  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroads,  for  car- 
rying members  of  the  Institution  at  reduced  fares. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institation  is  intended  for  the  instraction  of  deaf  children  and  youth 
by  the  Oral  Method.  It  provides  for  pupils'  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing, 
fuel  and  light,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals.  The 
charges  per  year  are  for  paying  pupils  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  :  for  tui- 
tion simply,  fifty  dollars  ;  payable  semi-annually  in  advance,  the  first  week  of 
each  term.  No  charge  is  made  for  pupils  resideut  in  Massachusetts.  No  de- 
duction for  absences,  except  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will  be 
made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  The  cost  of  clothing  and 
travel  as  well  as  incidental  expenses  mubt  be  paid  by  the  parent.  No  State 
pupit  will  be  allowed  to  wUKdraw  without  weighty  reasons  to  be  approved  by 
the  School  Committee  or  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  Commxmwealth,  See,  also,  the 
law  in  regard  to  State  pupils  on  the  inside  of  the  title  page. 

Applicants  for  admission  in  Massachusetts  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  State  House,  Boston  ;  in  other  New  England  States  to 
the  Governor,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Forms  of  application  will  be  fur- 
nished by  the  Secretary,  or  by  this  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  a  summer  vaca- 
tion of  twelve  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  school  It  is  de- 
sirable to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as 
early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September.  None 
will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to  enter 
classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which 
they  enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficint  clothing  for  both  summer  and  win- 
ter, and  be  furnished  vnth  a  list  of  the  various  articles^  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked,  and  also  with  papery  envelopes  and  stamps.  A  small  sum 
of  money,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal, 
each  term,  for  incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  Caroline  • 
A.  Tale,  Piincipal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts.    All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,    Lafayette 
Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they 
have  had.  The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  of  learning ;  and  none 
can  be  admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of 
mind  and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  are  admitted  only  on  Thursday  afternoons,  except  for  special  reasons 
to  be  approved  by  the  Principal. 
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OF  DEAF  MUTES. 

[Chap.  179.] 

AN  ACT  TO    PBOVIDB    FOR    THE    FBEB    INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAP-ICUTSS  OB   DEAF 

CHILDREN. 

Beit  enactedy  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  edixntion  the  governor  may 
send  such  deaf  mutes  or  deaf  children  ast  he  inay  deem  tit  subjects  for  educa- 
tion, for  a  terra  not  excee«ling  ten  years  in  the  case  of  uiiy  papil,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Clai'ke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Northamp- 
ton, or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians  may  prefer  ;  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  board,  he  may  make  at  the  expense  of  the  Common- 
wealth, such  provisions  for  the  care  and  education  of  children  who  are  both 
deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  conferred  by  this  act  no  distinction  bl  all  be  made  on  account 
of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guaixlians  of  such  children  ;  no  such 
pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or  schot^l,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  proper  authorities  thereof,  or  of  the  governor,  and  the  sums  neees. 
sary  for  the  instruction  and  support  of  such  ])upils  in  such  institution  or  school, 
shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  ;  pi'ornded,  nevertheless^  that  nothing  here- 
in contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent  the  voluntary  i-«yment  of  the  whole  or 
any  part  of  such  sum  by  the  i)arentsor  guardians  of  said  pupils. 

Sec.  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public  Statutes  and 
chapter  two  hundred  and  forty -one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  14,  1887. 

[Chap.  226.] 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FREE  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF 
MUTES  OR  DEAF  CHILDREN. 

Be  it  encuitedf  etc.,  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may  continue  the  school- 
ing of  meritorious  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  of  capacity  and  promise,  be- 
yond the  existing  limitation  of  ten  yeai-s,  as  provided  in  chapter  two  hundred 
and  thirty  nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight, 
when  such  pupils  are  properly  recommended  therefor  by  the  principal  or  other 
chief  officer  of  the  school  of  which  they  are  members. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  8,  1889. 
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%tipi0vt  of  tht  (£>ovpov}xti0n. 


To  the  Massachuaeits  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemrn: —  The  year  ending  August  Slst,  1891,  was  a 
prosperous  year  to  the  Clarke  Institution.  No  untoward  event 
happened  and  no  sickness  more  serious  than  a  single  mild  case 
of  measles  befell  either  pupils  or  teachers.  The  number  of 
pupils  instructed,  most  of  them  during  the  entire  jear,  was 
109  —  boys  56  ;  girls  53  ;  —  in  the  Primary  Department  60  ;  in 
in  the  Grammar  Department  49;  boarding  pupils,  108;  day 
pupils,  1.  The  number  present  at  the  close  of  the  school  year 
was  107. 

Of  the  whole  number,  84  were  from  Massachusetts,  8  from 
New  Hampshire,  5  from  Vermont,  3  from  Ohio,  and  1  each 
from  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Indi- 
ana, District  of  Columbia,  Georgia,  Minnesota,  and  Dakota. 

The  number  instructed  in  drawing  was  31,  in  wood  carving 
25,  in  cabinet  work  21.  The  older  girls  also  received  practical 
lessons  in  domestic  labor.  The  continued  service  of  the  same 
teachers  through  the  year  without  interruptions  or  changes  from 
sickness,  and  the  regular  lessons  received  by  them  from  the 
Principal,  are  believed  to  have  secured  as  much  progress  in 
every  department  of  instruction  as  during  any  preceding  year. 
The  continuance  of  the  same  trained  teachers,  with  a  single 
temporary  exception,  the  present  year,  and  the  resumed  instruc- 
tion of  our  highest  class  by  Miss  Fletcher,  promise  increased 
progress  for  the  future. 

At  the  close  of  the  forty  weeks  of  school  time,  five  pupils  grad- 
uated and  seven  were  withdrawn.  The  public  graduating  exer- 
cises were  attended  by  as  many  friends  of  the  Institution,  as  the 
limited  capacity  of  our  public  h^ll  would  permit,  apd  tb^s^  ^7k^ 
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ercises  were  generally  pronounced  superior  in  character  to  any 
previously  held.  A  short  preliminary  address  setting  forth  the 
nature  and  difficulty  of  the  method  of  instruction  here  pursued 
as  well  as  its  signal  benefits  to  the  pupils,  but  without  dispar- 
agement of  methods  pursued  elsewhere,  is  made  a  part  of  this 
report. 

The  school  expenses  proper  during  the  year  were  130,568.14^ 
Our  original  fund,  the  bequest  of  Mr.  Clarke,  remains  intact,  and 
the  income  from  that  as  well  as  from  the  reserve  fund  of  some 
120,000,  the  accumulated  savings  of  the  past,  was  117,563.65, 
this  being  1254.20  less  than  for  last  year.  Most  of  the  latter 
fund  has  been  expended  during  the  recent  vacation  in  much 
needed  structures  and  improvements.  Our  entire  heating  appa- 
ratus has  been  revolutionized.  In  the  place  of  distrusted  boil- 
ers under  different  occupied  buildings,  an  independent  structure 
has  been  erected  containing  two  boilers  of  the  most  approved 
kind,  and  of  sufficient  capacity  to  meet  all  the  wants  of  the 
Institution .  Steam  pipes  therefrom  have  been  laid  under  ground 
to  every  building  intended  for  human  occupancy,  with  return 
pipes  for  condensed  steam,  together  with  provisions  for  a  large 
new  building  that  must,  ere  long,  be  erected. 

In  connection  with  the  new  boiler  house,  storage  for  a  year's 
supply  of  coal  has,  also,  been  provided,  thus  obviating  the  ex- 
pense and  waste  of  repeated  handling,  or  of  purchasing  the  last 
half-year's  supply  at  extra  cost. 

To  obviate  the  factory  aspect  of  a  high  isolated  smoke-stack, 
the  necessary  flue  has  been  so  connected  with  the  outside  of 
Rogers  Hall  as  to  appear  like  a  chimney  of  the  latter. 

The  old  inadequate  wooden  laundry  with  its  drying-ground, 
which  so  disfigured  our  eastern  landscape,  and  which  was  a 
menance  to  Rogers  Hall  in  case  of  fire,  has  been  abolished,  and 
a  new  brick  laundry  with  modern  appliances  and  rooms  for  the 
laundry  women,  has  been  attached  to  the  rear  of  Baker  Hall, 
with  a  drying-ground  no  longer  exposed  to  public  view.  The 
Cabinet  shop  has  been  moved  to  a  more  eligible  position,  and 
capacious  rooms  for  storage  provided  for  in  the  basement.  The 
bam  has  been  removed  from  objectionable  proximity  to  Baker 
Hall  and  located  where  the  Cabinet  shop  formerly  stood.  All 
these  changes  and  improvements  will  subserve  convenience  and 
utility  and,  when  the  environment  is  put  in  order,  will  much 
improve  the  aspect  of  the  Institution, 
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While  highly  prosperous  in  all  other  respects,  this  Institution 
has  to  mourn  the  loss  of  two  of  its  Corporators  in  the  death  of 
Henry  Watson,  Esq.  in  February  last  and  of  Judge  William 
Allen,  one  of  the  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  this  Com- 
monwealth, in  June  last.  Mr.  Watson  was  a  prominent  and 
much  respected  citizen  of  Northampton.  He  was  elected  Cor- 
porator in  1875  and  was  soon  made  a  member  of  both  our 
School  and  Finance  committees,  in  which  capacities  he  rendered 
faithful  and  useful  service.  Judge  Allen  was  the  legal  adviser 
of  the  Founder  of  our  Institution,  Mr.  John  Clarke,  drafted 
his  Will,  was  made  leading  executor  and  trustee  therein,  and 
was  constituted  a  member  of  our  Board  by  the  original  act  of 
incorporation  in  1867.  He  served  three  years  as  Clerk  of  this 
Corporation,  was  subsequently  made  one  of  its  two  Vice-Presi- 
dents, and  one  of  the  three  members  of  its  Finance  Committee, 
which  positions  he  held  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  took  an 
ardent  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the  Institution  and  rendered  it 
all  the  service  which  his  judicial  duties  would  permit.  The 
death  of  these  gentlemen  is  sincerely  mourned  by  their  associ- 
ates in  this  Board,  as  well  as  by  all  who  enjoyed  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  them. 

In  our  last  Report,  allusion  was  made  to  the  incorporation 
under  New  York  laws  of  an  **  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  "  and  t>f  the  generous  contri- 
bution of  125,000  by  Mr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  to  furnish  the  pecuni- 
ary basis.  Of  this  Association  Mr.  Bell  is  President,  and  one 
of  our  Corporators,  Mr.  Hubbard,  and  our  Principal,  Miss  Yale, 
are  the  two  Vice  Presidents.  A  convention  of  this  Association 
was  held  at  Lake  George  from  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  July  last 
with  the  happiest  results.  Some  150  delegates  were  present  not 
only  from  schools  purely  oral,  but  from  schools  not  partial  to  this 
system.  All  controversy  as  to  systems  was  carefully  excluded, 
and  the  lectures,  papers,  and  discussions  which  fully  engrossed 
the  ten  days,  proved  confessedly  interesting  and  edifying  even 
to  those  who  anticipated  no  such  result.  Every  teacher  of  our 
school  was  present  as  well  as  two  of  our  pupils,  and  one  who 
had  just  graduated  brought  there  by  his  father.  The  two 
pupils  were  utilized  by  our  teachers  in  the  way  of  illustrating 
our  methods  of  instruction,  while  the  graduate,  Abraham 
L.  Fechheiraer  of  Cincinnati,  born  deaf  and  still  quite  young. 
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made  00  favorable  an  impression  that  he  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Association. — A  more  detailed  account  of  this  conTen- 
tion,  and  one  more  satisfactory  except  as  to  the  prominent 
part  taken  by  herself,  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  our 
Principal  to  which  attention  is  inyited. 

The  number  of  papils  enrolled  for  the  corrent  year  ( 1891-2 ) 
is  117,  and  the  number  present  is  112.  Of  the  latter  there  are, 
boys  54,  girls  58  ;  in  the  Primary  Department  67»  and  in  the 
Grammar  Department  45. 

ADDRESS   BY    THE    PRESIDENT  PRELIMINARY    TO 
THE  GRADUATING  EXERCISES,  JUNE  10,  1891. 

I  suppose  it  occurs  to  few  persons  to  ask  themselves  what 
speech  really  is.  Nobody  ever  yet  saw  a  spoken  word.  Like  a  bird 
it  floats  through  the  air,  but  unlike  a  bird  it  has  neither  feathers 
nor  wings,  and  it  cannot  be  seen.  To  blind  old  Homer  birds 
and  words  were  more  alike  than  to  us,  and  he  often  sang  of 
"winged  words"  tnea  izrgpdevra.  Possibly  his  poetic  fancy 
rather  than  his  blindness  suggested  this  phraseology. 

But  what  is  a  word  ?  Many  a  sound  comes  from  the  human 
organs  of  speech  that  is  not  a  word.  A  groan  is  not  a  word. 
Nature  dictates  that,  and  nature  interprets  it.  Man  did  not 
contrive  it  nor  prescribe  its  meaning.  It  is  a  single,  prolonged, 
monotonous,  undivided  and  uumodifled  vibration  of  air  pro- 
duced by  the  throat  only.  Had  we  no  other  organs  of  speech 
than  the  throat  we  could  make  only  a  few  sounds  represented  by 
six  letters  of  our  alphabet,  called  vowels.  With  these  we  might 
make  sing-song,  but  could  not  make  words. 

To  form  words,  throat-sounds  must  be  jointed  up  into  parts, 
and  the  sound  of  each  of  these  parts.must  be  again  limited,  mod- 
ified, and  shaped  by  the  other  organs  of  speech.  Here  come  in  the 
functions  of  the  tongue,  lips,  teeth,  palate  and  nasal  cavities. 
These  functions  are  represented  by  twenty  letters  of  our  alpha- 
bet, called  consonants.  It  hardly  need  be  said  that  con-sonant 
means  mounding  together  with  a  throat  sound—a  seeming  mis- 
nomer for  a  few  of  these  elements,  which  actually  stop  the 
throat  sound  instead  of  combining  with  it. 

A  word,  then,  is  a  limited  and  modified  throat  or  vowel  sound, 
to  which  common  consent  has  attached  a  specific  meaning,  and 
which  when  heard,  calls  up  the  same  idea  in  all  minds. 
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But  to  meet  all  the  exigences  of  speech,  to  express  all  human 
thoughts,  and  all  modifications  and  shades  of  thought,  words 
themselves,  must  be  still  farther  jointed  up  into  minor  divisions 
called  syllables.  In  the  word  iu-di-vis-i-bil-i-ty,  the  throat 
sound  represented  by  the  letter  i  is  divided  into  seven  distinct 
joints. 

Now  the  Latin  for  joint  is  articulus ;  and  the  Latin  for  mak- 
ing joints  is  articulatio.  English-speaking  people  have  bor- 
rowed this  word,  put  an  7*  on  to  it  and  given  us  the  word 
articulation.     Articulation  then,  means  the  making  of  joints. 

It  follows  that  the  Master  of  our  Cabinet  shop  is  a  teacher 
of  articulation.  But  a  joint  in  wood-work  is  addressed  to  the 
eye,  and  as  our  pupils  are  blessed  with  eyesight,  each  pupil  can 
see  for  himself,  and  can  cooperate  in  correcting  his  own  short- 
comings. Instruction  is  made  comparatively  easy.  Not  so  in 
the  school  room.  Joints  in  sound  are  a  matter  for  the  ear,  and 
as  our  pupils  are  not  blessed  with  hearing,  the  whole  burden  is 
thrown  upon  the  teacher.  Instruction  becomes  an  up-hill  busi- 
ness, and  must  content  itself  with  imperfect  results. 

It  follows  that  visitors  here  to-day  are  not  to  expect  perfect 
distinctness  of  articulation.  Some  of  them  may  understand 
only  a  part  of  what  is  said.  Yet,  daily  contact  with  these 
pupils  for  a  limited  time,  would  render  intelligible  all  that  they 
say.  Now  this  daily  contact  is  enjoyed  by  parents,  brothers, 
sisters,  friends  and  employers,  who  soon  come  to  understand 
them  perfectly.  Thus  the  great  design  and  greatest  utility  of 
speech  are  attained.  Ninety-nine  human  beings  out  of  one  hun- 
dred, not  to  say  nine  hundred  and  ninty-nine  out  of  one  thou- 
sand, use  speech,  not  for  making  public  addresses,  but  for  daily 
and  hourly  intercourse  with  their  associates. 

To  render  this  intercourse  easy  and  rapid,  either  the  deaf 
must  learn  speech,  or  other  people  must  learn  signs  or  finger- 
spelling.  Now,  other  people  with  rare  exceptions,  are  not  going 
to  learn  either  and  they  are  not  going  to  submit  to  the  slow 
process  of  writing  out  day  by  day  and  hour  by  hour  everything 
they  have  to  say. 

It  follows  that  unless  the  deaf  do  learn  speech,  they  will  be 
an  isolated  class,  thrown  back  upon  themselves  and  out  of  sym- 
pathy with  the  rest  of  mankind.  To  teach  them  to  speak,  then, 
even  imperfectly,  is  to  create  a  bond  of  union  between   them 
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and  hearing  and  speaking  humanity.  It  is  to  pat  them  on  a 
higher  plane  of  manhood  and  womanhood.  It  is  to  give  them 
a  conscioas  elevation  in  the  scale  of  being.  It  is  to  increase 
their  own  self  respect  and  the  respect  of  others  for  them. 

To  teach  the  deaf  to  speak  even  imperfectly  is  to  make  our 
language  their  language,  and  to  make  the  language  of  books 
their  vernacular. 

In  a  word,  teaching  the  deaf  to  speak  at  all  is  making  life  for 
them  better  worth  living. 

To-day,  five  of  our  pupils  who  have  long  been  with  us,  are  to 
say  good-bye  to  us  and  we  to  them.  I  congratulate  them  in 
that  they  have  attained  a  position  of  good  and  regular  standing 
in  the  genus  homo,  and  that  nothing  but  barbarism,  or 
gross  ignorance,  or  unpardonable  thoughtlessness,  will  ever  dis- 
parage their  status  by  calling  them  ''  deaf  and  dumb.  '*  I  con- 
gratulate them  in  that  they  have  conipleted  their  course,  and 
are  not  to  pass  their  lives  as  aliens  in  their  own  country  and 
among  their  own  kindred.  I  congratulate  also  their  parents, 
brothers,  and  sisters,  in  that  they  can  now  hold  converse  in 
their  own  vernacular  with  these  once  isolated  members  of 
their  households. 

For  the  Corporation, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  President. 

Oct.  14,  1891. 


Receipts  and  Expenditures 
OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION 

FOR  THE  YEAR  BNDING  AUGUST  81,  1891. 


RECEIPTS. 

Income  from  Clarke  and  Reserve  Fuod, 

$17,663.65 

''         Street  Fund, 

87.10 

'         Lippitt  Fund, 

71.92 

*         Green  Fund, 

19.84 

^*         State  of  Massachusetts, 

14,411.54 

^'         Other  States, 

2,275.00 

^'         Pupils, 

2,475.00 

"         Farm  and  Stable, 

100.00 

t^7  001  Ofi 

EXPENDITURES. 

CURRENT. 

For  Groceries  and  Provisions, 

$6,681.64 

**    Furnishing, 

992.15 

*'    Wages, 

2,435.63 

''    Salaries, 

12,320.40 

'*    Fuel  and  Lights, 

5,381.69 

"    Repairs, 

1,201.36 

'*    Farm  and  Stable, 

399.38 

"    Cabinet  Shop, 

1,127.19 

*'    School  Incidentals, 

461.80 

*^    General  Incidentals, 

974.73 

Ml  Vf^i  '\1 

SPECIAL  EXPEKDITUREH. 

For  Lippitt  Prizes, 

$41.92 

•*    Green  Prizes, 

19.84 

*'    Income  bal.  trom  Lippitt,  Street  and 

Green  Funds, 

117.10 

**    Reserve, 

4,849.22 

tn  0Q5t  OH 

Current, 

31,975.97 

$37,004.05 
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To  the  Corporators  of  Clarke  Institution : 

Obntlem BN* : — The  report  for  the  year  jast  closed,  in  regard 
to  the  school  nnder  yoar  care,  varies  little  from  that  of  previous 
years.  There  were  one  handred  and  nine  pupils  enrolled,  that 
being  a  larger  number  than  any  previous  year.  Fifteen  new 
pupils  were  admitted  ;  nine  entered  the  lowest  grade,  three  en- 
tered other  grades  in  the  Primary  School,  and  three  entered  the 
Grammar  School.  Thirteen  pupils  were  promoted  from  the 
Primary  to  the  Grammar  School. 

Though  forced  at  the  opening  of  the  yoar  to  make  an  unusual 
number  of  changes  in  our  corps  of  teachers,  the  inevitable  loss 
to  the  school  was  reduced  to  its  minimum  by  the  earnest,  faith- 
ful spirit  manifested  by  all  in  the  discharge  of  their  regular 
duties,  and  manifested  also  in  their  desire  to  engage  in  study 
and  reading  on  subjects  connected  with  their  work.  The  results 
of  this  study  were  felt  in  more  intelligent  application  of  meth- 
ods in  all  parts  of  the  school.  Miss  Fletcher  was  forced  by  ill 
health  to  be  absent  from  the  school  during  the  entire  year,  and 
her  place  was  filled  by  a  substitute.  Miss  Edith  £.  Oaylord,  a 
graduate  of  Smith  College.  The  places  of  other  teachers,  hav- 
ing left  permanently,  were  filled  by  Miss  Grace  L.  Wright,  a 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Vermont ;  and  Miss  Flora  A. 
Hickok,  who  came  to  us  holding  certificates  for  Chicago  City 
and  Cook  County  schools.  These  two  teachers,  having  given  a 
month  to  the  study  of  our  methods  during  the  preceding  sum- 
mer, came  to  the  work  with  a  much  better  preparation  for  it 
than  the  usual  entering  teacher.  Still  another  vacancy  was 
filled  by  two  teachers  in  training,  the  duties  of  the  position  be- 

(15) 
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ing  shared  by  the  two — Miss  Abby  T.  Baker,  a  graduate  of  the 
Salem  Normal  School  and  a  student  of  the  Qnincy  Training 
Sohool ;  and  Miss  Fannie  Lucas,  a  teacher  of  some  years'  ezx)e- 
rience  from  Philadelphia. 

The  general  plan  of  instruction  throughout  the  school 
was  the  same  as  in  preTions  years.  Special  impetus  was 
given  to  our  work  in  geography  and  history  by  the  use  of  out- 
line maps  prepared  on  slated  cloth,  and  by  the  gift  of  a  set  of 
Mao  Conn's  Historical  Charts.  A  set  of  nine  charts  for  artic- 
ulation drill  work  was  prepared  and  printed  for  class  use.  We 
are  assured,  by  the  trial  already  made  of  them,  that  they  will 
prove  a  most  valuable  aid  in  our  work  of  correcting  imperfect 
speech.  The  library  of  the  school  was  classified  and  a  carefully 
arranged  catalogue  of  it  was  prepared.  This  work  was  greatly 
needed,  and  has  been  most  satisfactorily  accomplished  by  our 
library  committee.  A  most  valuable  addition  to  our  library 
is  the  Century  Dictionary,  presented  to  us  by  one  of  our 
graduates  of  this  year,  Abraham  Fechheimer.  The  work 
is  one  which  we  had  greatly  desired  for  our  school.  To  have  it 
is  a  delight,  but  to  receive  it  in  this  most  delightful  waj,  from 
a  **  grateful  pupil,"  gives  added  value  to  it 

At  the  close  of  the  year  five  pupils  were  graduated.  At  the 
time  of  their  graduation,  June  10,  public  exercises  were  held, 
in  which  both  departments  of  our  school  shared. 

PuBUC  Ex BRCiSBS— Wednesday,  June  10,  1891. 

Prayer. 

Introductory  remarks  by  the  President. 

Recitation — **  Swing  Song,**     R.  L.  Stevenson,  Mary  Atzback. 

Recitation — A  Little  Child  may  have  a  Loving  Heart, 

Marsden  C.  Holman. 
Numbers,  Class  A 

Elementary  Geography,  Class  B 

Recitation— When  I'm  a  Man,  Boys  of  the  Fifth  Class. 

Speech  and  Language,  First  Year's  Class. 

Language,  Second  Year's  Class. 

Reading— **  Great,  wide,  beautiful,  wonderful  World,'* 

Thomas  Slattery. 
United  States  History,  Fourth  Glass. 
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Reading — "My  Hearths  in  the  Highlands,'' — Bums, 

Bertha  Datton. 
Joan  of  Arc,  A.  M.  Wordell. 

The  Bad  Lands  of  the  Little  Missouri, 

J.  A.  Gillespie. 
Ants,  C.  M.  Mnrphy. 

Macbeth,  A.  H.  Clancey. 

Christopher  Oolambns  at  the  World's  Pair, 

A.  L.  Fechheimer. 
Recitation — The  Builders — Longfellow,  Graduating  Class. 

Presentation  of  Diplomas.  Awarding  Prizes. 


Compositions 

of 

Graduating 

Class. 


MEMBERS  OF  GRADUATING   GLASS. 


Arthur  Hutsenpiller  Clancey, 
Abraham  Lincoln  Fechheimer, 
Josephine  Alden  Gillespie, 
Catherine  Margaret  Murphy, 
Annie  Marcus  Wordell, 


Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Medora,  Dakota. 

Walnut  Hills,  Mass. 

Fall  River,  Mass. 


The  motto  chosen  by  the  class,  *•  Our  todays  and  yesterdays 
are  the  blocks  with  which  we  build,"  was  left  with  us,  inscribed 
under  a  photograph  of  the  beautiful  Milan  Cathedral.  It  will 
always  be  a  pleasant  memento  of  these  young  lives,  that  have 
been  lived  under  our  care  and  have  now  gone  out  with,  as  we 
trust,  a  well  laid  foundation  for  after  building. 

Abraham  Fechheimer  has  since  entered  the  Cincinnati  Tech- 
nical School  as  a  regular  student,  and  Clancey  has  entered  the 
same  school  as  a  special  student.  Several  other  pupils  were 
given  Honorable  Discharges  and  allowed  to  leave  school,  as  the 
circumstances  of  their  families  were  such  that  it  seemed  unwise 
to  deprive  them  longer  of  their  help. 

The  number  of  pupils  asking  admission  to  our  school  has  so 
far  increased  that  there  is  need  of  a  definite  decision  by  you,  as 
to  whether  they  shall  or  shall  not  be  admitted.  The  limit  of 
the  capacity  of  our  present  buildings  is  now  reached,  though  we 
have  admitted  as  few  new  pupils  as  possible  for  the  last  year  or  two. 
The  question  now  urging  itself  upon  you  for  consideration  is  : 
Shall  your  school  grow  still  farther,  and  if  so,  how  shall  the 
enlargement  be  effected  ?  If  we  adhere  to  the  plan  of  allowing 
no  single  department  to  greatly  exceed  fifty  in  number,  it  will 
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be  necessary  at  onoe  to  organize  another  school  and  family, 
which  can  be  done  in  Dudley  Hall.  Twenty-five  young  chil- 
dren could  be  provided  for  in  that  way.  There  is  need  of  bet-' 
ter  class  rooms,  even  with  our  present  number  of  pupils. 
Booms  are  occupied  as  school  rooms  which  were  not  designed 
for,  and  are  ill  adapted  to  that  purpose.  Our  general  assembly 
hall  is  used  also  for  a  gymnasium,  and  the  class  in  wood-carving 
works  there  because  no  other  place  is  available  for  it.  Better 
results  at  less  cost  of  time  and  strength  could  be  attained  in 
school  rooms  well  adapted  to  their  purpose.  Teachers  and  pu- 
pils will  rejoice  when  you  deem  it  expedient  and  advisable  to 
provide  such  school  rooms  for  their  use. 

The  pupils  of  our  Grammar  School  had  this  year,  for  the 
first  time,  regular  gymnastic  drill.  They  enjoyed  it  very  much 
and  the  benefits  resulting  therefrom  were  apparent  to  all.  In- 
struction in  cast  drawing  and  wood  carving  was  continued,  and 
very  satisfactory  results  were  attained.  Work  in  the  sewing 
room  and  cabinet  shop  was  also  continued  as  in  previous  years. 

In  our  last  report,  mention  was  made  of  the  organization  of 
the  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech 
to  the  Deaf.  In  February  last,  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors was  held  in  New  York,  at  which  a  constitution  was 
adopted,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  arrange  for  a  sum- 
mer meeting  of  the  Association.  This  meeting  was  held  at 
Crosbyside  Hotel,  Lake  George,  from  July  1st  to  lOtb.  Over 
a  hundred  and  fifty  members  were  present,  most  of  them  teach- 
ers of  the  deaf,  representing  schools  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Our  own  school  was  represented  by  the  entire  corps  of 
teachers,  and  three  of  our  pupils  with  their  parents  were  also  in 
attendance. 

The  purpose  of  this  Association  being  to  aid  in  the  work  of 
giving  speech  to  the  deaf  in  schools  of  all  systems,  there  could 
be  no  ground  for  rightful  discussion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of 
the  systems  themselves,  and  none  was  engaged  in.  The  time 
was  spent  in  giving  and  taking  information  of  most  practical 
value  for  all  those  who  attempt  to  teach  speech  and  lip-reading. 
A  daily  lecture  on  Vocal  Physiology  and  Visible  Speech  was 
given  by  Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell,  the  President  of  the  As- 
sociation ;  and  a  course  of  three  lectures  by  Dr.  Hewson,  Demon- 
strator of  Anatomy  in  Jefferson  Medical  College,  Philadelphia, 
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on  the  anatomy  of  the  vocal  organs.  These  were  illustrated  by 
diagrams,  models  and  anatomical  preparations.  Both  courses  of 
lectures  were  of  the  intense  interest  and  of  great  practical 
value.  General  historical  papers  were  read  by  the  Hon.  G.  G. 
Hubbard,  one  of  the  members  of  your  Board,  on  the  History  of 
the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  ;  and  by  the  Principal  of  your 
school  on  the  History  of  Articulation  Teaching  in  America. 
Mr.  Crouter,  of  the  Philadelphia  Institution,  presented  a  paper 
on  the  History  of  Articulation  Teaching  in  that  Institution. 
This  paper  was  one  of  special  interest,  as  it  recounts  the  grad- 
ual change  in  system  in  a  large  school — for  fifty  years  a  manual 
system  school — until  now  there  is  organized  in  it  a  fully  equip- 
ped oral  school  of  over  a  hundred  pupils,  quite  distinct  in  its 
organization  from  the  main  institution.  The  following  are 
brief  extracts  from  Mr.  Crouter's  paper,  as  recently  published 
in  the  weekly  periodical  of  that  school : 

"  The  history  of  the  changes  that  have  been  eflfected,  slowly 
and  gradually,  and  therefore  permanently,  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  during  the  past  twenty 
years  may  prove  suggestive.  ♦  ♦  *  ♦  Allow  me  briefly  to 
trace  their  most  salient  features. 

Prior  to  1870,  the  system  of  instruction  pursued  was  that  of 
the  sign  or  manual  system,  introduced  by  Laurent  Clerc,  one  of 
the  famous  pupils  of  Sicard. 

For  fifty  years  (the  institution  was  founded  in  1820)  no  other 
method  was  practiced,  no  other  was  believed  possible.  During 
all  this  period,  pupils  partially  deaf  and  those  who  had  lost 
their  hearing  but  retained  in  greater  or  less  degree  their  powers 
of  speech,  were  treated  in  all  respects  as  those  born  deaf.  They 
were  placed,  greatly  to  their  mutual  detriment,  in  the  same 
classes  and  taught  in  the  same  manner.  Their  progress  in  writ- 
ten language  and  in  other  branches  of  study  was  good,  at  times, 
in  special  classes,  surprising,  but  no  attempt  was  made  to  de- 
velop or  improve  their  powers  of  speech.  No  one  seemed  to 
think  such  instruction  necessary,  the  subject  was  passed  over  as 
one  of  little  or  no  importance,  and  as  a  result  in  most  cases  the 
semi-mutes  became  entirely  mute  and  the  semi-deaf  totally 
deaf. 

About  the  year  1864,  the  attention  of  educators  and  philan- 
thropists began  seriously  to  be  directed  toward  the  methods  of 
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instniction  parsued  in  Europe,  especially  in  Oermany.  Reports 
preTioasly  made,  that  in  Oermany,  the  deaf  were  snccessfnlly 
taught  to  speak  and  to  read  from  th6  lips  were  confirmed,  and 
attempts  were  made  to  introduce  oral  instruction  into  American 
schools.  The  claims  of  the  friends  of  speech  for  the  deaf  were, 
naturally  enough,  unfavorably  received  at  first.  It  was  objected 
that  sign  schools  had  replaced  oral  schools  after  the  latter  had 
had  years  of  trial,  that  under  oral  instruction  the  great  mass  of 
the  deaf  could  be  but  little  benefitted,  that  the  claims  of  the 
friends  of  the  oral  system  were  greatly  exaggerated,  if  not  ab- 
solutely absurd,  and  that  great  harm  would  result  to  the  deaf 
of  America  if  the  attempts  to  interfere  with  methods  of  in- 
struction which  had  so  long  stood  the  test  of  time  were  per- 
sisted in.  Happily  the  effort  to  introduce  oral  instruction  was 
persisted  in  ;  oral  schools  were  established  and  in  1870  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  at  Philadelphia,  following  the  example 
set  by  Illinois  in  1868  and  later  by  New  York  and  Hartford,  re- 
solved to  establish  classes  in  articulation.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  work 
was  conducted  in  this  way  till  1881,  when  an  important  change 
was  effected,  ♦  ♦  ♦  and  a  separate  branch,  known  as  the 
Oral  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  was  established  as  a  day  school,  at  Seventeenth  and 
Chestnut  streets,  several  squares  away.         *        ♦        ♦        ♦ 

In  1885  additional  accommodations  were  provided,  and  the 
school  which  had  hitherto  received  day-pupils  only,  now  became 
a  boarding  school,  reserving  to  itself  the  right  to  take  day 
scholars  as  circumstances  might  make  it  desirable. 

The  change  from  a  day  to  a  boarding  school  was  effected  with 
but  little  friction.  Parents  of  children  for  the  most  part  were 
glad  to  have  them  comfortably  provided  for  at  the  school,  thus 
avoiding  the  dangers  of  travel  to  and  from  home  ;  the  teachers 
were  glad  to  have  the  pupils  more  constantly  under  their  care, 
and  the  pupils  themselves  seemed,  except  in  a  few  instances, 
greatly  to  enjoy  the  change.  The  experience  gained  greatly 
confirms  me  in  the  belief  that  boarding-schools  possess  decided 
advantages  over  day  schools.  ♦  ♦  ♦  The  department  now 
numbers  one  hundred  pupils,  as  many  as  can  be  comfortably 
provided  for,  with  ten  teachers,  and  all  necessary  household 
and  domestic  officers.  ♦  ♦  ♦  With  the  new  buildings  in 
course  of  erection  at  Mount  Airy  completed,  the  oral  depart- 
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ment  will  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  all  pupils  who  may  be  bene- 
fitted by  oral  instraction  will  be  offered  an  opportunity  to  reap 
the  adyantages  of  such  training. 

The  way  has  been  long,  at  times  dark  and  dreary  enough, 
but  the  experience  gained  more  than  compensates  for  the  years 
of  trial.  We  have  learned  that  oral  work  contains  in  itself  all 
that  is  highest  and  best  of  deaf  mute  instruction,  that  its  pos- 
sibilities are  limited  only  by  time  and  labor,  that  it  should  be 
freely  offered  to  every  child  deprived  of  its  hearing. 

The  time  for  doubt  is  gone  and  gone  forever.  Speech,  God- 
given  speech  is  the  heritage  of  every  child  and  every  child 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity,  the  very  best  opportunity, 
to  acquire  it.  Teaching  it  under  the  combined  system  is  a  good 
way,  if  no  other  can  be  provided  ;' teaching  it  and  by  it,  in  sep- 
arate classes  under  the  same  conditions,  is  a  better  way ;  but 
teaching  it  in  separate  schools  where  all  the  conditions  are  most 
favorable  is  in  my  judgment  the  best  way.         ♦        ♦        ♦ 

In  conclusion,  judging  by  the  experience  of  ^he  past  few 
years,  I  feel  I  may  truly  say  that  the  day  is  not  far  distant 
when  the  oral  department  of  the  Philadelphia  School  will  con- 
tain  as  many  if  not  more  pupils  that  the  manual  department. 
The  numbers  in  the  one  or  the  other  will  depend  upon  the  con- 
dition and  capacity  of  the  child ;  the  system  applied  will  be 
suited  to  the  child,  not  the  child  to  the  system.  The  time  has 
come,  I  think,  when  all  friends  of  the  deaf  stand  ready  to  con- 
cede that  whenever  a  deaf  child  may  be  successfully  taught  to 
speak,  its  instruction  should  be  carried  on  by  oral  methods,  and 
by  oral  methods  alone,  and  that  only  when  after  patient  and  fair 
trial  it  is  discovered  that  this  cannot  be  satisfactorily  accom- 
plished should  its  education  be  attempted  by  other  means. '^ 

A  paper  by  Mr.  Westervelt,  of  the  Rochester  School,  had  its 
own  peculiar  interest,  as  in  that  school  the  use  of  the  manual 
alphabet  is  claimed  to  be  an  aid  to  speech  and  lip-reading,  as 
well  as  the  best  means  of  giving  a  ready  use  of  English.  Miss 
Fuller,  the  Principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  School  in  Boston, 
gave  a  most  intensely  interesting  account  of  her  marvellous  ex- 
perience in  teaching  Helen  Keller — the  wonderful  blind  deaf 
child — to  speak.  Several  of  those  present  had  seen  Helen,  and 
spoke  very  enthusiastically  of  the  intelligible,  pleasant  speech 
of  this  child,  who,  without  bearing  or  sight,  has  acquired  such 
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a  marvellous  use  of  language  and  now  has  even  acquired  articu- 
late expression  for  her  thoughts.  Miss  Fuller  also  gave  an  ac- 
count of  the  Sarah  Puller  Home  for  little  deaf  children  under 
school  age.  Miss  Daisy  Way,  of  Kansas  City,  gave  an  account 
of  the  method  of  instruction  employed  in  her  own  education  by 
the  late  Mr.  Whipple,  of  Mystic,  Conn.,  and  described  the  in- 
genious alphabet  by  which  Mr.  Whipple  represented  the  forma- 
tion of  each  speech  sound.  Miss  Way  became  deaf  when  a  lit- 
tle child,  but  her  ability  to  read  the  lips  is  so  good  a  substitute 
for  hearing,  that  she  followed  the  course  of  study  in  the  public 
schools  and  at  a  business  college,  and  now  occupies  a  position 
in  a  business  house  where  all  communication  between  herself 
and  the  large  number  of  employees  is  carried  on  entirely 
through  speech   and  lip  reading. 

Mr.  Edmund  Lyon,  of  Rochester,  explained  a  most  ingenious 
phonetic  manual  alphabet,  based  on  the  symbols  of  BelKs  Visi- 
ble Speech.  In  addition  to  these  papers,  two  others  were  pre- 
sented, detailing  somewhat  the  methods  employed  in  teaching 
articulation  in  the  Clarke  Institution.  One  of  these  was  read 
by  Miss  Sparrow,  the  other  by  the  Principal.  These,  as  indeed 
all  the  papers  presented,  were  prepared  by  the  request  of  the 
executive  committee. 

The  afternoon  session  of  each  day  was  devoted  to  school  room 
work.  Each  school  having  representatives  present,  was  asked 
to  give  a  demonstration  of  its  methods  of  class  work.  In  most 
cases,  work  was  actually  done  with  pupils,  although  some  short 
papers  were  read  describing  methods  of  work.  There  were  sev- 
eral such  papers  by  teachers  of  the  Horace  Mann  School.  A 
paper  was  also  read  by  Mr.  Paul  Binner,  of  Milwaukee,  explain- 
ing his  own  theories  and  practice.  During  the  last  hour  of 
each  day  Dr.  Bell  answered  questions  in  regard  to  the  formation 
and  development  of  sounds,  and  frequently  taught  new  sounds 
to  deaf  children  present. 

An  exhibit  was  made  by  the  Volta  Bureau  and  several  of  the 
schools,  of  books,  charts  and  other  apparatus. 

By  vote  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Association,  Miss 
Mary  H.  True,  a  teacher  of  long  and  varied  experience  in  the 
work  of  giving  speech  to  the  deaf,  was  appointed  as  the  agent 
of  the  Association.  It  is  intended  that  she  shall,  by  visiting 
the  different  schools  of  the  country,  become  familiar  with  their 
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needs  and  so  put  the  Association  in  the  way  of  deyising  means 
to  give  them  aid. 

This  first  sammer  meeting  of  the  Association  was  certainly  a 
far  greater  success  than  those  who  planned  it  dared  hope.  We 
shall  be  glad  if  any  co-operation  on  the  part  of  our  own  insti- 
tution can  further  the  good  work  thus  begun. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 
Oct.  14,  1891. 
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*  In  order  to  graduate,  pupils  must  have  seventy  five  per  cent,  in  the  semir 
annual  written  examinations  of  the  last  two  years  of  the  course, 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institution  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  children  ajid  yooth 
by  the  Oral  Method.  It  provides  for  pupils'  tution,  board,  lodging,  washing, 
fuel  and  light,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals.  Th« 
charges  per  year  are  for  paying  pupils  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  :  for  tui- 
tion simply,  fifty  dollars  ;  payably  semi-annually  in  advance,  the  first  week 
of  each  term.  No  charge  is  made  for  pupils  resident  in  Massachusetts.  No 
deduction  for  absences,  except  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  win 
be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  The  cost  of  clothing 
and  travel  as  well  as  incidental  expenses  must  be  paid  by  the  parent.  No 
Stats  pupil  %piH  be  (nUowed  to  withdraw  without  weighty  rea9ons  tobe  approved 
by  the  School  Committee  or  6y  the  Oovernor  of  the  Commonwealth,  See,  also, 
the  law  in  regard  to  State  pupils  on  the  inside  of  the  title  page. 

Applicants  for  admission  in  Massachusetts  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  State  House,  Boston  ;  in  other  New  England  States 
to  the  Oovernor,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Forms  of  application  wiU  be 
furnished  by  the  Secretary,  or  by  this  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  a  summer 
vacation  of  twelve  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  school.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made 
as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September. 
None  will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  quaUfied  to 
enter  classes  already  formed,  and  <hi  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term 
in  which  they  enter. 

ThepupiU  muM  bring  good  and  sufficient  ciothingfor  both  tumwMT  ofuitrm- 
ter,  and  be  furnished  tcith  a  list  of  the  vario%is  artides,  each  €me  of  which 
^u>uld  be  markedf  and  also  with  paper ^  envelopes  and  stamps.  A  smaU  sum 
ofmoney^  not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  ckjxmted  with  the  Principal, 
each  term,  for  incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  Caro- 
line A.  Yale,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes,  Northamp- 
ton, Massachusetts.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer, 
Lafayette  Maltby,  Northampton. 

Pupils  must  bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination,  and  a  list  of  the  diseases  they 
have  liad.  The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school  ot  learning  ;  and 
none  can  be  admitted  or  retained  who  have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and 
vigor  of  mind  and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  are  admitted  only  on  Thursday  afternoons,  except  fbr  special  rea- 
sons to  be  approved  by  the  Prindpal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  LAW  IN  REGARD  TO  EDUCATION 
OF  DEAF  MUTES. 

[Chap.  179.] 

AN  ACT  TO  PBOVIDE  FOR   THB    FREE    INSTRUCTION    OF    DEAF-MUTES  OK  DEAF 

CHIIJ>RBN. 

Be  it  enactedf  etc.,  cis  follows: 

Section  1.  With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  the  governor  may 
send  such  deaf  mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit  subjects  for  educa- 
tion, for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of  any  pupil,  to  the  Amer- 
ican Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf -Mutes  at  Northamp- 
ton, or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other  school  for 
deaf-mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians  may  prefer  ; 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  he  may  make  at  the  expense  of  the 
Commonwealth,  such  provisions  for  the  care  and  education  of  children  who 
are  both  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise 
of  the  discretionary  power  conferred  by  this  act  no  distinction  shall  be  made 
on  account  of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  chil- 
dren ;  no  such  pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or  school,  ex- 
cept with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  thereof,  or  of  the  governor, 
and  the  sums  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  support  for  such  pupils  in 
such  institution  or  school,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  ;  provided^ 
nevertheless^  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent  the  vol- 
untary payment  of. the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  sum  by  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  said  pupils. 

Sec.  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public  Statues  and 
chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage*. 

Approved  April  14,  1887. 

[Chap   226.] 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE    FREE  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF 
MUTES  OR  DEAF  CHILDREN. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  g^iardians,  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may  continue  the  school- 
ing of  meritorious  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  of  capacity  and  promise, 
beyond  the  existing  limitation  of  ten  years,  as  provided  in  chapter  two  hun- 
dred and  thirty  nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight,  when  such  pupils  are  properly  recommended  therefor  by  the  princi- 
pal or  other  chief  officer  of  the  school  of  which  tkey  are  members. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved  April  8, 1889. 
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(Chap.  300.) 
An  Act  Relatiho  to  Dbaf-Mutss. 
Be  it  Enacted^  ttc,  as  follows  : 

Sbotioii  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealtli,  in  an  institution  or 
school  for  the  education  of  Deaf-Mutea  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom  exce|>t 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or  school,  or  of 
the  Governor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sbction  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  May 
17,  1871.] 
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Edward  Hitchcock, 
John  D.  Long, 


BY  BLBCTION. 

Wm.  p.  Strickland,  1888 

Pranklin  Carter,  1884 

Edward  B.  Nims,  1885 

♦Pranois  H.  Dewey,  1886 

Pranklin  Bonney,  1887 

♦Charles  Marsh,  1888 
James  Madison  Barker  1889 

John  B.  Clark,  1891 

John  C.  Hammond,  1892 


1891 


OsMYN  Baker, 


TBBAaUBBB9. 

1867       1869       Lafayette  Maltby       1869 


PBINCIPAZa, 

Harriet  B.  Rogers,      1867       1886       Caroline  A.  Yale,        1886 

A880CIATB  PBINCIPAZS, 

Caroline  A.  Yale,        1878       1886       ♦Alice  E.  Worcester,  1886       1889 

8TBWABDa» 

Henry  J.  Bard  well.    1870       1888       Prebman  C.  Carver,     1883 


^Deceased. 


OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

1892—1893. 


PRINCIPAL, 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 

IN8TBVCTOB8, 

RUTH  WITTER,  JUNE  YALE, 

KATHARINE  FLETCHER,  MARION  S.  SMITH, 

MARY  KATHAN,  ADELLA  F.  POTTER, 

FANNIE  W.  GAWITH,  GRACE  L.  WRIGHT, 

REBECCA  K  SPARROW,  FLORA  A.  HICKOK, 

ELLA  SCOTT,  ABBY  T.  BAKER, 

ALICE  M.  FIELD,  LAURA  H.  WILD, 

HANNAH  C.  WELLS. 

Teacher  of  Itrawiuff. 
CLARA  W.  LATHROP. 

Teacher  of  Wood  Carving, 
BESSIE  S.  LATHROP. 

8TBWABD, 

FREEMAN  C.  CARVER. 

MATMON, 

MARY  SMITH. 

ASSISTANT  MATBOHS, 

ADDIE  R  PEASE,  MARY  L.  ROOT, 

MARY  M.  MARTIN. 

ATTBlfnANTS. 

SARAH  HASKINS,  DEBORAH  LUCAS, 

LILLIAN  C.  LENTELL,  BERTHA  B.  TUTTLE, 

HATTIE  P.  LANGDON,  BERTHA  MALLORY, 

ALICE  E.  ELLIOTT 

MASTER  or  CABINET  SHOP. 

N.  B.  LUCIA. 

PABMEB  AND  ENGINEEB. 

REUBEN  ROBINSON. 


^tpovt  of  the  ^ovpov^tion. 


To  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlbmbn  : — The  year  ending  August  31,  1892,  was  one  of 
gratifying  success  and  prosperity  to  the  Clarke  Institution.  Its 
educational  work  was  prosecuted  with  the  increased  ability  which 
grows  out  of  experience,  and  it  suffered  from  no  other  sickness 
than  two  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever  on  the  part  of  pupils^  and  a 
mild  one  of  pneumonia  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  at  the  very  close 
of  the  school  year.  The  number  of  pupils  instructed  was  118 — 
boys  59  ;  girls  59  ;— in  the  Primary  Department  71  ;  in  the  Gram- 
mar Department  47  ; — boarding  pupils  115  ;  day  pupils  3.  The 
number  present  at  the  close  of  the  school  year  was  116. 

Of  the  whole  number,  94  were  from  Massachusetts,  7  from 
Vermont,  6  from  New  Hampshire,  2  each  from  New  York  and 
Alabama,  and  1  each  from  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio,  Maryland,  Georgia  and  Minnesota. 

The  number  instructed  in  drawing  was  39,  in  wood  carving 
25,  in  cabinet  work  22.  The  older  girls  also  received  practical 
lessons  in  household  duties. 

Two  teachers  only  left  at  the  end  of  the  year,  and  their  places 
are  believed  to  have  been  well  filled.  None  of  our  pupils  figur- 
ed as  graduates  at  the  end  of  the  second  session  because  only  a 
single  member  of  the  oldest  class  had  been  with  us  ten  years, 
and  all  were  advised  to  remain  another  year. 

Our  school  was  honored  by  an  unusual  number  of  visitors  dur- 
ing the  ten  months,  and  especially  by  prominent  instructors  of 
the  deaf,  not  only  those  connected  with  oral  schools,  but  those  in 
which  the  combined  system  prevails. 

Our  pupils  were,  more  than  once,  subjected  to  rigid  and  per- 
sistent scrutiny  by  expert  catechisers  not  pre{>08sessed  in  favor  of 
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the  oral  system.  The  results,  and  comments  made  thereon, 
have  done  much  to  give  eclat  to  the  Clarke  Institution,  and  to 
hasten  the  prevalence  of  the  system  of  instruction  here  pursued. 
That  this  system  has  been  eminently  successful,  is  farther  evinc- 
ed by  the  recent  action  of  the  Association  to  Promote  the 
Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf.  This  Association  held  its 
second  annual  session  at  Lake  George  during  the  first  ten  days 
of  July  last.  About  200  persons  vvere  present,  including  most 
of  our  teachers.  The  exercises  consisted  of  lectures  on  vocal 
physiology  by  eminent  anatomists,  as  well  as  on  other  practical 
subjects  ;  an  exhibition  every  P.  M.  by  the  teacher  and  pupils 
of  some  oral  school  of  the  method  of  instruction  pursued  there- 
in, followed  by  queries  and  discussions.  By  special  request  of 
the  President  of  the  Association,  Dr.  A.  Graham  Bell,  our 
School  was  represented  by  three  pupils  from  our  two  classes  of 
one  year's  standing  with  their  two  teachers.  During  the  ten 
days,  the  exercises  successively  practiced  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  school-life  at  our  Institution,  were  successively  set 
forth.  The  result  of  this  exhibition  together  with  previous  in 
spections  of  our  School  by  leading  members  of  the  Association 
was,  that  a  resolution  was  passed  requesting  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion to  admit  teachers  for  other  schools  to  the  same  preparatory 
training  to  which  its  own  teachers  are  subjected. 

It  is  due  to  our  principal.  Miss  Yale,  to  state  that  the  making 
up  of  the  program  for  the  ten  days'  exercises  in  great  measure 
devolved  upon  her,  and  that  the  exhibition  of  all  school  work 
by  different  Schools,  was  under  her  supervision. 

Notwithstanding  the  many  costly  improvements  made  in  1891, 
others  were  called  for  the  past  year.  A  larger  capacity  for  pu- 
pils was  needed.  Accordingly,  Dudley  Hall  previously  unfitted 
for  pupils,  was  reconstructed  internally,  fitted  with  all  the  mod- 
ern appliances  for  independent  house-keeping,  and  with  a  fire 
escape  outside.  This  hall  will  accommodate  25  pupils  with 
their  teachers  and  will  correspondingly  enlarge  our  Primary 
Department.  With  three  separate  establishments,  an  epidemic 
in  one  may  be  excluded  from  the  others.  A  substantial  brick 
block  of  two  houses  has  been  erected  in  the  rear  of  Baker  Hall  for 
the  families  of  the  Master  of  the  Cabinet  Shop  and  of  the  Farmer 
and  Engineer.  By  the  removal  of  an  old  wooden  cottage  and 
the  grading  of  the  grounds,  a  large  quadrangular  lawn  on  the 
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South,  will  soon  greatly  improve  the  aspect  of  Baker  Hall  sur- 
roundings. 

The  school  expenses  proper  during  the  year  were  $31,394.49. 
The  income  from  the  Clarke  and  Reserve  Funds  was  $18,151 .16 
The  former  fund  is  intact,  but  the  latter  fund,  the  accumulated 
savings  of  past  years  has  been  largely  exhausted  in  much  need- 
ed new  structures,  and  improvements,  only  about  $7000  of  it  re- 
maining. 

Again  is  our  Institution  called  to  mourn  the  loss  of  one  of  its 
most  zealous  and  active  Corporators,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Charles 
Marsh  of  Springfield.  He  became  a  member  of  our  Board  so 
recently  as  1888,  but  his  brief  service  was  an  augury  of  the  high- 
est future  usefulness  to  the  Clarke  Institution.  How  he  was 
appreciated  by  his  fellow  Corporators,  will  be  seen  by  the  fol- 
lowing "  resolutions,^'  passed  at  their  meeting  March  9th. 

Whereas  Mr.  Charles  Marsh,  an  esteemed  and  honored  asso- 
ciate in  this  Board,  has  been  taken  from  us  by  death, 

Resolved — That  by  his  decease,  the  Clarke  Institution  has 
lost  a  friend  ardently  devoted  to  its  interests,  a  sound  and  wise 
financial  adviser,  and  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  method 
of  instruction  here  pursued. 

Resolved — That  by  his  decease  the  deaf  children  of  the  Com- 
monwealth as  well  as  other  unfortunate  classes  have  lost  an  ac- 
tive and  self  sacrificing  friend,  and  the  community  a  citizen  of 
the  most  varied  and  manifold  usefulness. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  for  the  current  year  (1892-8) 
is  127  of  whom  122  are  present.  Of  the  enrolled,  there  are  Boys 
64,  Girls  63  ;  in  the  Primary  Department  73  ;  in  the  Grammar 
Department  54. 

This  being  the  25th  Annual  Report  of  the  Clarke  Institution, 
interesting  matter  growing  out  of  this  fact  will  be  found  in  the 
Report  of  the  Principal.  It  may  not  be  amiss  also  to  call  to 
mind  some  improvements  not  scholastic  by  which  the  deaf  of 
tho  Commonwealth  have  been  benefitted. 

The  good  done  by  the  Clarke  Institution  during  the  last 
twenty- five  years  is  not  to  be  measured  solely  by  speech  given  to 
the  speechless,  nor  by  culture  given  to  the  mind.  The  deaf 
have  been  uplifted,  at  least  in  Massachusetts,  outside  the  school- 
room. The  child  of  four  senses  is  no  longer  regarded  as  pos- 
sessing only  in  a  partial  degree  the  attributes  of  average  human- 
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ity  ;  and  it  no  longor  figures  in  onr  statates  and  State  docn- 
ments  as  one  of  the  pariahs  of  societj^.  It  has  come  to  be  recog- 
nized as  having  an  unclouded  title  to  a  place  in  the  genas  homo, 
and  to  all  the  rights  pertaining  thereto. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  only  six  years  were  allowed  by  the  State 
for  the  education  of  a  deaf  child,  and  that  exclasively  by  signs. 
It  would  seem  that  the  slower  the  progress  possible  to  be  made, 
the  shorter  was  the  time  allowed  for  making  it.  The  hearing 
child  learns  the  most  practical  part  of  its  mother  tongue  from 
its  mother's  lips  and  from  the  common  parlance  of  the  family 
before  it  goes  to  school  at  all.  It  would  take  the  deaf  child  at 
least  four  years  to  reach  the  vantage  ground  with  which  the 
hearing  child  begins  school  life.  This  would  leave  but  two  years 
in  which  to  complete  its  education. 

Now,  every  deaf  pupil  is  allowed  ten  years  of  schooling  ;  and 
if  the  parents  desire  and  certain  reasonable  conditions  are  met^ 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  is  authorized  to  prolong 
this  period  of  ten  years  indefinitely. 

Then  again,  the  six  years  of  schooling  allowed,  were  not  ex- 
pected to  begin  till  after  twice  six  years  of  an  almost  blank  ex- 
istence. Now,  the  deaf  child  can  enter  school  at  any  time 
thought  best  after  it  has  become  ^sq  years  of  age. 

Twenty-five  years  ago,  even  the  modicum  of  schooling  that 
was  allowed,  was  totally  dissevered  from  any  connection  with 
the  Educational  Department  of  State  affairs  and  was  consigned 
to  the  Department  of  Charities.  Deaf  children  were  practically 
put  in  the  same 'category  with  mendicants^  imbeciles,  and  lu- 
natics ;  and  deaf-mutism  was  practically  classed  with  pauper- 
ism, idiocy,  and  insanity.  Even  the  parent  who  asked  no  favor 
of  the  State  in  educating  his  deaf  child,  could  find  no  account 
of  the  school  which  he  must  needs  patronize  except  side  by  side 
in  the  same  volume  with  reports  of  Institutions  for  the  vicious 
and  disreputable  classes  in  the  Commonwealth. 

Now,  the  deaf  children  of  the  State  are  recognized  by  the 
Board  of  Education  as  a  part  of  their  charge^  and  reports  re- 
specting the  Clarke  Institution,  the  Horace  Mann  School,  and 
the  Hartford  School  annually  appear  side  by  side  in  the  same 
volume  with  reports  respecting  the  other  educational  Institu- 
tions of  the  Commonwealth. 

Less  than  twenty-five  years  ago,  an  indigent  parent  could 
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have  his  deaf  child  educated  only  by  taking  the  attitude  of  a 
mendicant.  By  law  he  must  declare  in  a  prescribed  form,  his 
inability  to  educate  his  own  child';  get  his  veracity  certified  by 
a  municipal  officer  ;  and  then  ask  the  State  to  do«  what  it  was 
already  doing  for  three  hundred  and  forty  thousand  children 
without  the  asking,  give  his  child  free  schooling  He  could 
avoid  this  humiliation  only  by  letting  his  child  grow  up  in  ig- 
norance. A  parent  not  altogether  devoid  of  means,  was  taxed 
to  educate  all  the  hearing  children  of  his  municipality,  to  fur- 
nish them  free  textbooks  and  a  preparation  for  college  if  desired, 
and  was  then  left  to  bear  the  educational  burden  of  his  deaf 
child  alone,  without  even  that  pittance  from  the  School  Fund 
which  is  appropriated  for  every  child  of  five  senses.  Deaf  child- 
ren were  counted  in  to  draw  School  money  for  their  respective 
towns  and  cities  but  counted  out  in  its  application. 

Now,  all  this  is  changed.  The  schooling  of  the  deaf  is  as  free 
as  that  of  the  hearing  child.  In  the  words  of  the  Statute  En- 
acted five  years  since,  **  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account 
of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parent  or  guardian. '*  If  poor, 
he  has  to  make  no  avowal  of  poverty.  If  not  poor,  he  is  taxed 
like  others  for  educational  purposes,  and  then  shares  with  others, 
the  benefits  of  such  taxation. 

Some  years  ago,  appropriations  were  made  for  the  instruction 
of  the  indigent  deaf  by  this  legislative  formula,  **  For  the  sup- 
port of  Massachusetts  beneficiaries  in  Asylums  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  and  in  other  Institutions  of  the  same  character." 

In  this  formula  their  schooling  was  called  a  "  support '' ;  their 
schools,  "asylums;"  and  themselves,  **dumb"  "beneficia- 
ries."— Now,  the  formula  is,  "  For  the  education  of  deaf  pupils 
of  the  Commonwealth  in  the  schools  designated  by  law." 

The  term  '*  beneficiaries  "  was  retained  in  the  reports  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  for  some  years  after  their  supervision  of 
deaf  pupils  began.  It  is  by  no  means  an  obnoxious  appellation 
in  itself,  but  as  it  was  not  applied  in  the  same  reports  to  the 
tens  of  thousands  in  our  public  schools  whose  education  costs 
their  parents  nothing  ;  nor  to  the  eighty  recipients  of  free 
scholarships  in  the  Agricultural  College,  which  cost  the  State 
ten  thousand  dollars  a  year  ;  nor  to  the  twenty  recipients  of  free 
scholarships  in  the  Worcester  Polytechnic  Institute,  the  consid- 
eration for  which  had  been  a  grant  by  the  State  of  fifty  thousand 
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dollars  ;  nor  to  pupils  in  our  Normal  Schools  preparing  for  re- 
muuerative  professiouul  life,  whose  tuition  is  free,  and  ^ome  of 
whom,  receive  State  aid  in  paying  for  board  ;  the  designation 
of  deaf  pupils  only  as  '*  beneficiaries,"  seemed  to  be  invidious 
and  to  imply  that  they  alone  were  the  recipients  of  a  gratuitous 
charity.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  was 
persuaded  to  change  the  designation  of  beneficiaries  to  that  of 
**  Massachusetts  Pupils. '^ 

Not  many  years  ago,  the  three  Schools  for  the  deaf  patronized 
by  the  State,  were  called  in  oflScial  documents  "  Institutions 
aided  by  the  State."  Here  again  was  an  implication  of  charity. 
Yet  at  every  one  of  these  schools,  all  the  funds,  land,  buildings, 
furniture,  fixtures,  and  appliances  of  whatever  kind,  had  been 
provided  without  any  expense  to  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  the 
annual  charge  for  State  pupils  at  each  was  much  leas  than  the 
actual  cost. 

During  the  five  years  ending  in  1886  (when  the  investigation 
was  made)  indisputable  data  showed  that  the  Horace  Mann 
School  had  received  for  the  tuition  of  State  pupils  an  average 
of  three  thousand  dollars  a  year  less,  and  an  aggregate  of  fifteen 
thousand  and  thirty-five  dollars  less  than  cost — that  the  Hart- 
ford School  during  six  years  ending  in  1886,  had  charged  to  the 
State  an  average  of  four  thousand  and  three  dollars  per  year, 
and  an  aggregate  of  twenty-four  thousand  and  twenty-one  dol- 
lars, less  than  cost — and  that  the  Clarke  Institution  during  the 
same  period  had  charged  the  State  an  average  of  seven  thousand 
one  hundred  and  sixty-six  dollars  per  year  less,  and  an  aggre- 
gate of  forty-two  thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-six  dollars 
less,  than  cost.  In  other  words,  instead  of  being  Institutions 
aided  by  the  State,  the  State  had  been  aided  by  the  Institutions 
in  only  six  years,  to  the  amount  of  eighty-two  thousand  and 
fifty-two  dollars,  besides  being  saved  the  expenditure  of  a  sin- 
gle dollar  for  land,  buildings,  and  equipments  for  the  education 
of  her  deaf  children. 

The  development  of  all  these  facts  made  the  designation  "  In- 
stitutions aided  by  the  State,"  untenable,  and  it  has  been  re- 
placed by  that  of  **  Special  Institutions."  We  would  that  they 
were  called  Special  Schools,  and  that  ''  The  Clarke  Institution 
for  Deaf  Mutes"  had  for  its  corporate  name  simply  The  CUarke 
School  for  the  Deaf.     The  sooner  all  phraseology  which  has  so 
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long  served  to  broaden,  deepen,  and  intensify  demarcation  be- 
tween hearing  and  deaf  pupils,  is  discarded,  the  better  it  will 
be  for  the  latter  class. 

Formerly,  every  speechless  child  was  denominated  ^'de&f  and 
dumb.*'  This  terminology  originated  in  utter  ignorance  that 
speechlessness  is  not  a  separate  and  independent  infirmity  but 
only  a  consequential  one,  and  it  originated  at  a  time  when  the 
so  called  dumb  child  and  the  actually  dumb  brute  were  supposed 
to  be  about  on  a  par  in  the  matter  of  intellect.  Strange  to  say, 
this  terminology  was,  till  recently,  universally  retained  in  this 
country,  notwithstanding  the  known  brutishness  of  its  origin, 
and  notwithstanding  that  the  best  lexicography  had  declared 
that  the  word  **  dumb  "is  properly  applied  only  to  creatures 
which  do  not  possess  the  organs  of  articulate  speech.  To  apply 
to  the  deaf  child  an  epithet  which  expresses  the  the  most  uni- 
versal characteristic  of  the  hrute  creation,  is  to  keep  alive  in  the 
public  mind  debasing  and  disparaging  associations.  To  the  un- 
thinking ^'  words  are  things"  as  another  has  said,  and  in  their 
vague  estimation,  the  dumb  human  biped  and  the  dumb  quad- 
ruped are  not  very  far  apart.  Had  this  brutal  epithet  been  dis- 
carded a  hundred  years  ago,  much  of  the  conscious  depression 
and  low  public  estimate  of  the  deaf  as  a  class,  and  much  of  the 
humiliation  of  parents,  would  have  been  obviated. 

But  in  our  own  Commonwealth  at  least,  a  change  has  been 
effected.  As  Massachusetts  was  among  the  earliest  of  the  States 
of  the  Union  to  make  such  provision  for  the  education  of  the 
deaf  as  their  then  supposed  meagre  capacity  warranted,  so  she 
has  been  the  very  first  to  expurgate  from  her  legislative  formulas 
and  State  documents,  all  disparaging  terminology.  Her  deaf 
children  now  figure  in  official  phraseology  simply  as  Massachu- 
setts Pupils.  This  reform  has  also  extended  to  other  high  and 
influential  quarters.  From  the  name  of  the  organizations  now 
known  as  the  *^  Conventions  of  American  Instructors  of  the 
Deaf,'^  and  from  the  title  of  their  organ,  a  quarterly  magazine, 
now  called  the  **  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,"  the  words 
•'  and  dumb  "  were  expurgated  six  years  ago. 

All  the  foregoing  changes  and  reforms  have  served  to  elevate 
the  deaf  as  a  class,  in  public  estimation  ;  to  inspire  them  with 
self-respect  and  self-confidence  ;  to  increase  their  chances  for 
remunerative  employment;  and  to  relieve  their  parents  from 
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either  an  humiliating  avowal  of  poverty,  or  unjust  double  taxa- 
tion to  educate  their  children. 

In  every  one  of  these  measures  which  have  so  enhanced  the 
well-being  of  the  deaf  in  Massachusetts,  the  Clarke  Institution 
can  truthfully  claim  to  have  been  the  prime  mover,  and  in  some 
of  them  the  sole  actor. 

For  the  Corporation, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  President. 
Oct.  12th,  1892. 


Receipts  and  Expenditures. 
OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION. 

FOR  THE  YEAR  ENDING  AUGUST  31.  1892. 


RECEIPTS. 

Income  from  Clarke  and  Reserve  Fund, 
"          Street  Fund, 
"         Lippitt  Fund, 
"         Green  Fund, 
''         State  of  Massachusetts, 

Other  States, 

Pupils, 
"          Farm  and  Stable, 

*18,151.16 

90.62 

73.12 

19.84 

15,313.13 

2,460.00 

1,855.00 

200.00 

*^8  15^  87 

EXPENDITURES 

CURRENT. 

For  Groceries  and  Provisions, 
**    Furnishings, 
'*    Wages, 
''    Salaries, 
''    Fuel  and  Lights, 
**    Repairs, 
**    Farm  and  Stable, 
"    Cabinet  Shop, 
'*    School  Incidentals, 
*^   General  Incidentals, 

$6,913.94 

1,027.90 

2,532.25 

13,238.99 

4,728.88 

1,378.81 

502.17 

1,031.69 

459.24 

952.22 

*Qo  rtaa  t\Ck 

SPECIAL  EXPENDITURKS. 

For  Lippitt  Prizes, 
"   Green  Prizes, 
'^    Building  and  Improvements, 
"   Insurance, 

*73.12 

19.84 

23,232.70 

105.00 

ft9S  ISO  fifi 

$56,196.75 

(15) 
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Oentlemen  of  the  Corporation  : 

The  year  just  closed  has  been  in  all  respects  one  of  quiet  un- 
distnrbed  progress  in  every  department  of  the  work  und^r  your 
charge.  No  changes  were  made  in  the  corps  of  teachers,  bnt 
Miss  Wright  was  absent  the  first  half  of  the  year.  All  applica-, 
tions  for  the  admission  of  teachers  in  training  were  refused. 
Twenty-five  pupils  entered  the  school.  All  but  three  of  that 
number  were  placed  in  the  lowest  grade,  in  two  divisions.  Four- 
teen left  at  the  close  of  the  previous  year  so  that  the  actual 
increase  in  number  was  eleven.  The  whole  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  for  the  year  was  one  hundred  eighteen  :  one  hundred 
sixteen  being  in  attendance  throughout  the  year.  The  steady 
increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  has  necessitated  the  organiza- 
tion of  a  third  family.  At  the  date  of  writing,  this  family  of 
twenty-two  little  childi'en  under  the  care  of  teachers  and  attend- 
ants is  well  organized  and  beginning  good  work  in  Dudley  Hall. 
The  school  and  family  in  Baker  Hall  being  relieved  of  its 
crowded  condition  of  last  year,  is  beginning  the  year  under 
most  favorable  anspices.  The  organization  of  the  Grammar 
School  department  has  not  changed  in  any  material  respect. 

The  second  summer  meeting  of  the  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  was  held  at  Cros- 
byside,  Lake  George,  again  this  summer.  The  attendance  was 
good  and  the  work  of  the  session  was  of  a  most  practical  sort. 
The  organization  of  this  Association  has  already  proved  a  pow- 
erful agent  in  the  work  of  promoting  the  teaching  of  speech 
to  the  deaf.  The  majority  of  our  teachers  and  four  of  our 
present  pupils  were  in  attendance.  Two  members  of  our 
2  (17) 
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board,  Messrs.  Hubbard  and  Sanborn,  were  present  during  some 
of  the  sessions. 

In  August  a  Conferance  of  Principals  of  schools  for  the 
Deaf  was  held  at  Colorado  Springs.  The  meeting  was  in  many 
respects  one  of  unusual  interest.  Two  of  the  most  important 
matters  before  the  meeting  were  the  presentation  at  the  Colum- 
bian Exposition  next  year  of  an  exhibit  of  the  methods  of  deaf- 
mute  instruction  and  also  arrangements  for  the  holding  at  that 
time  of  a  World's  Congress  Auxiliary  of  the  Instructors  of  the 
deaf. 

In  submitting  to  you  the  twenty-fifth  report  of  the  school 
under  your  care,  it  will  be  fiXting  to  report,  not  only  for  the 
single  year  just  closed,  but  also  to  review  the  work  of  the  school 
during  the  whole  period  of  its  existence  and  sum  up  the  results 
of  our  experience  as  shown  by  our  present  organization  and 
methods.  The  school  opened  in  1867  with  twenty  pupils  and 
two  teachers ;  it  now  contains  one  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
pupils  and  fifteen  teachers.  A  single  school  and  family  em- 
braced all  the  pupils  at  that  time  ;  now  the  school  is  divided 
into  departments  and  instead  of  one  home  and  family  there  are 
three,  quite  separate  and  distinct — one  containing  twenty-five 
young  children — another  containing  about  fifty — and  a  third 
containing  fifty  of  the  oldest  and  most  advanced.  By  this 
division  and  the  subdivisions  in  each  family  and  by  the  em- 
phasis laid,  from  the  first,  on  the  importance  of  household  ar- 
rangements and  of  the  family  life  under  the  care  of  teachers 
and  playroom  attendants  we  feel  assured  that  many  of  the  ob- 
jections to  so-called  ^'institution  life"  are  removed.  Each 
teacher  and  attendant  may  know  intimately  every  boy  and  girl 
under  her  care  and  exercise  over  each  that  personal  influence 
which  is  quite  impossible  when  a  larger  number  is  under  the 
care  of  one  person  or  where  teachers  do  not  live  in  constant  con- 
tact with  their  pupils,  directing  their  reading  and  conversation, 
sitting  with  them  at  their  meals,  going  familiarly  out  and  in 
among  them.  Such  family  life  is  more  expensive  it  is  true 
but  we  cannot  doubt  that  it  is  well  worth  the  cost 

The  methods  employed  in  the  class-rooms  have  developed 
with  years  of  experience  and  the  increased  number  of  pupils 
under  instruction.  The  school  was  opened  for  the  benefit  of 
two  classes  of  pupils.     ^'I.  Those  who  are  partially  deal    IL 
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^rhoae  who  lost  their  hearing  when  over  four  years  of  age."  No 
provision  was  made  for  children  wholly  deaf  from  birth,  but, 
the  fact  was,  that  several  wholly  deaf  congenital  mutes  were' 
admitted  the  first  year.  Of  all  the  pupils  now  members  of  our 
school  seventy  per  cent,  were  born  deaf  or  became  deaf  at  or 
before  the  age  of  two  years,  and  the  same  is  true  of  over  sixty 
per  cent,  of  all  the  pupils  ever  in  the  school  Less  than  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  now  in  the  school  retained  sufficient 
hearing  or  speech  on  entering  to  be  called  semi-deaf  or  semi- 
mute.  Twenty-five  years  ago  we  hoped  that  remnants  of  speech 
left  after  hearing  was  lost  might  be  preserved  and  that  speech 
might  be  given  to  those  having  some  slight  power  of  hearing: 
now  any  deaf  child  is  admitted,  and  the  conviction  has  grown 
very  strong  that  every  deaf  child  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  to  speak  and  to  read  from  the  lips,  and  moreover  we 
have  come  to  believ^e  that  even  for  pupils  with  imperfect  vision 
lip-reading  is  no  more  taxing  to  the  sight  than  the  reading  of 
rapid  sign  making  or  manual  spelling.  For  all  pupils  written 
language  can  be  used  with  spoken  language,  and  spoken  and 
written  language  in  the  hands  of  competent  teachers  seems  to 
as  the  best  and  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases  the  only  necessary 
means  for  the  education  of  deaf  children. 

As  to  methods  of  expression,  intelligible  speech  is  no  doubt 
incomparably  above  all  others  and  even  poor  speech  is  quite  as 
intelligible  among  people  in  general  as  manual  spelling  or  signs 
however  graceful.  No  one  thinks  of  advising  the  disuse  of  the 
very  imperfect  speech  of  the  child  with  cleft  palate — not  more 
intelligible  than  that  of  many  deaf  children.  The  poor  speaker, 
and  the  User  of  signs  and  the  manual  alphabet,  are  alike  forced 
to  use  writing  as  a  last  resort. 

The  present  course  of  study  for  our  pupils  may  be  briefly  out- 
lined as  follows  :  For  young  children  having  received  no  previ- 
ous instruction  a  series  of  carefully  planned  and  graded  exercises 
has  been  devised.  The  exercises  have  for  their  main  purpose 
the  development  of  attention,  observation  and  imitation,  through 
the  exercises  of  the  senses  of  sight  and  touch — the  only  two  of 
the  intellectual  senses  remaining  to  our  pupils.  Sight  is  culti- 
vated through  exercises  in  motion,  form,  color,  and  number ; 
touch  is  cultivated  by  applying  it  to  the  perception  of  form,  size, 
weight,  surface,  texture  and  the  vibration  of  strings.     The  eye 
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is  thus  brained  for  quicker  aoqaisitioi>  of  spoken  and  written 
words  and  the  fingers  are  trained  to  detect  the  delicate  vibra- 
tions and  changes  in  the  throat  and  nooath,  a  familiarity  with 
which  greatly  aids  in  the  acquisition  of  speech.  The  foundation 
of  speech  is  laid  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
sounds,  not  as  indicated  by  diacritical  marks,  but  as  determined 
by  their  position  in  words.  In  this  way  all  the  help  possible  is 
given  the  child  from  the  outset  for  the  long  struggle  with 
pronunciation  which  lies  before  every  English  speaking  person. 
The  development  of  language  is  according  to  a  clearly  defined 
arrangement  of  grammatical  principles.  These  principles,  how- 
ever, are  not  given  the  child  as  such  but  serve  as  an  aid  to  the 
teacher  in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  exercises  in  simple 
English — such  natural  English  as  will  most  readily  lend  itself 
to  the  needs  of  the  child's  daily  life.  This  language  is  at  first 
interpreted  to  him  by  the  use  of  objects,  actions,  and  pictures. 
The  four  or  five  years  of  the  primary  course  are  devoted  almost 
exclusively  to  the  acquisition  of  language,  numbers  and  intro- 
ductory lesaons  in  geography  being  b^un  in  the  third  year. 

In  the  Grammar  School  department  arithmetic,  geography, 
history  and  the  natural  sciences  are  taught  as  nearly  as  possible 
according  to  the  best  methods  employed  for  their  acquisition 
in  ordinary  schools.  Drawing  from  casts  and  wood-carving  are 
also  taught  in  this  department. 

The  formation  of  the  speech  Juibit  and  the  reading  hahit  are 
considered  of  paramount  importance.  First  let  the  child  come 
to  spontaneously  express  himself  in  spoken  language  and  look 
for  that  in  others,  and  second  let  him  be  shown  the  delightful 
things  that  are  to  be  found  on  the  printed  age.  The  acquisition 
and  use  of  language  come  with  the  efFort  of  the  child  to  put  his 
own  thoughts  into  words  and  to  get  the  thoughts  of  others  from 
their  spoken  or  written  words.  Could  each  child  have  always 
by  him  an  enthusiastic  and  devoted  teacher,  making  language 
live  and  real  to  him  every  hour  of  every  day,  as  Helen  Keller 
has  had,  Helen's  rapid  acquisition  of  language  would  seem  less 
a  miracle.  Ordinarily,  however,  it  is  from  the  printed  page 
that  our  pupils  must  acquire  the  greater  part  of  their  language 
beyond  the  primary  grades  and  in  after-school  life.  It  is  there- 
fore a  chief  object  with  us  to  induce  and  foster  the  reading 
habit  by  school-room  exercises  of  various  sorts  and  by  providing 
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the  pupils  with  an  abandance  of  books,  magazines  and  papers 
carefully  selected  and  suited  to  each  grade.  It  is,  if  possible, 
more  true  of  a  reader  among  those  without  hearing  when  com- 
pared with  his  fellow  men  than  of  one  in  the  world  at  large 
that  "  the  lover  of  books  is  the  richest  and  the  happiest  of  the 
children  of  men."  This  reading  habit,  too,. makes' young  men 
and  women  going  out  of  our  schools  more  akin  to  their  hearing 
brothers  and  sisters,  and  if  with  this  the  speech  habit  has  also 
been  established  these  graduates  will  prove  to  be  the  ones  not 
counted  on  the  rolls  of  membership  of  deaf-mute  societies. 
It  is  sometimes  said  that  in  all  gatherings  of  deaf-mutes  the 
brightest  are  never  from  the  ranks  of  the  oralists,  and  this  is 
very  likely  true,  for  our  brightest  are  not  there,  and  we  deem 
this  a  cause  for  congratulation.  We  are  glad  that  the  brightest 
among  our  pupils  are  lost  to  the  so-called  **  deaf-mute  world  " 
and  have  gone  out  into  the  reading  and  speaking  world  and  are 
become  a  part  of  it.  To  effect  this,  it  seems  to  us,  should  be 
the  highest  ambition  of  every  school  for  the  education  of  deaf 
children. 

In  closing  this  report  permit  me  to  express  the  belief  that 
whatever  success  as  an  educational  institution  we  may  have  at- 
tained during  the  year  is  due  in  great  measure  to  the  wise  and 
liberal  policy  of  your  board  and  to  the  skill  and  devotion  of  the 
teachers  you  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  retained  for  a  term  of 
years  in  the  class-rooms  of  our  school. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 


First  Prize, 
Second  Prize, 


First  Prize, 
Second  Prizes, 


First  Prize, 
Second  Prize, 


PRIZES. 

GRAMMAR  SCHOOL. 

fARTICULATlOK. 


UP-READIKG. 


fLANGUAGB. 


Mary  Kate  Trainor. 
Willie  Hall. 


Carrie  Washburn. 
Albert  Ohisla. 
Bertrand  Macomber. 
John  McMahou. 


Nellie  Powers. 
Aimee  Rouse. 


CABINET  WORK. 

Henry  Gour. 

SEWING. 

Mary  Betters. 
Carrie  Tebbitts. 

PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 


t  Lippitt  Fund. 


t  ARTICULATION. 

Joseph  O'Connell. 
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Emma  Alden, 


Frances  Cusick, 
James  Traiuor, 
Albert  Howard, 


Thomas  Cryan, 


John  Culliuane, 


Reuby  Harrington. 

fLANOUAGE. 


NUMBERS. 


William  Williams. 


Sadie  Eaton. 


Elsie  Stone, 
Jesse  Lyman, 
George  Kent. 


Ernest  Tyler, 


GENERAL  IMPROVEMENT. 

Albert  Howard, 
Frank  Wells. 


tUppitt  Fand. 


COURSES  OF  STUDY. 


Primary  Course, 

Exercises  for  the  Cultivation  of  Sight  and  Touch. 
'  Articulation. 
Writing. 
Language. 

Arithmetic — (the  four  elementary  rules). 
Geography — (preparatory). 

*Orammar  Course. 

Articulation. 

Language. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

General  History. 

Biographical  Sketoiies. 

Elements  of  Grammar. 

"        "  Physiology. 

"        "  Zoology. 

"        "  Botany. 

**        "  Natural  Philosophy. 

<<        <i  Physical  Geography. 
Drawing — Object  and  Cast. 

*  In  order  to  graduate,  pupUs  must  have  serenty-flve  per  oent.  in  the  semiannual 
written  examinations  of  tne  last  two  years  of  the  course. 

.     (24) 
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High  Course. 


Articulation. 

Algebra. 

Physiology. 

Zoology. 

Botany. 

Geology. 

Physical  Geography. 

Astronomy. 

Natural  Philosophy. 

Chemistry. 

General  History. 

Grammar  and  Analysis. 

English  Literature. 

Political  Economy. 


:atai:3:'i:  d?  pupils. 


Aldtsn.  Sand)  R. 
AtziiHck,  Mur%  £. 
Itt'tierti,  Alar} 
HlHiioUuTii,  I^ni^ 
BrtHikN,  NieliM  M. 
i.tiinp,  Horn 
I'^irhiK  \\  iliif 

I.  'iu*stTmiirt* .  I  'ijaru'a^  11 . 
i'ianr\.  A*  :i\\v  H. 
v.'itfmru:^  Aiiiut  F. 
CiniToi.,  Join,  F 
riimni.,  Wilimu  T. 

v*it»^Kn.  W.r.it* 
.  ~%ai..  Tiuuiiaf 

.nriKn.,  F't^  r, 
.  ii>..^k.  r    Franrht 
I»ii\    Har-it^;  M. 


Oreenwich. 
fipringficld, 
Monsotu 

flolyoke. 
Oicntt,  Vt. 
Waiertowii,  N.  T. 
Peabodv. 

FitcbbuT^. 
Cmciuiuiti,  O. 
l^Dsell. 

Jamaica  Plain. 
•lamaixMi  Plaun. 
Varlhoro, 
Westfield. 

Saiem. 

r>Tacia. 

£.  Washinirtan,  K,  H. 

Winrhegler. 

t~iTt»au  Barringtoiu 

Piauilieid, 

>*>iirt.  Lmcoln, 
ir':ii,-innai;,  O, 

A^Mtsihiwi. 
Pro^MOtmcfc,  U.  1. 

iTiui.iirtdpe. 
Xi^a.  Ai 

Pr-.TnooiL, 
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Hodgkins,  Stanley 
Hnlman,  Marsdeu  C. 
Howard,  Albert  Sidney 
Howard,  Mortimer 
Hull,  George  L. 
Jelley,  Hattie 
Jolley,  Kate 
Kane,  Honora 
Kane,  Thomas 
Kelley,  Mary  A. 
Kent,  George  F. 
King,  Celia 
Knox,  Clara  May 
LaPort,  Eddie 
Ledonx,  Louisa 
LeMay,  Mary  M. 
Lenfe'st,  Ella  H. 
Leno,  George  C. 
Lombard,  L.  Viola 
Lydon,  Stephen 
Lyman,  Jessie  E. 
Mackrille,  Edgar 
Macomber,  Bertrand  P. 
Macoua,  Joseph 
McCarthy,  James 
McDermott,  M.  Etta 
McMahon,  John 
Mangold,  Theresa  M. 
Matheson,  Ad.  E. 
Melliu,  William  H. 
Mountain,  Edna 
Mullen,  Sarah 
Murray,  David  T. 
Murray,  Mary  A. 
Nugent,  James  A. 
Nuttall,  Margaret 
O'Connell,  Joseph 
O'Neill,  Margaret  J. 
Peters,  Goldie  M. 
PoUak,  Charlotte 


Boston. 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Boston. 

Marlboro. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Claremont,  N.  H. 

Charlestown. 

Worcester. 

Worcester. 

North  BrookOeld. 

Somerville. 

Westmore,  Vt. 

Springfield. 

Olcott,  Vt. 

Chicopee. 

Brandon,  Vt. 

East  Cambridge. 

East  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Cambridge. 

Norwood. 

E.  Northfield. 

Hyde  Park. 

Hudson. 

North  Adams. 

Marlboro. 

Lowell. 

Williamstown. 

Peabody. 

Middletown,  Pa. 

South  Yarmouth. 

Springfield. 

Boston. 

Hyde  Park. 

Hyde  Park. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Holyoke. 

Fall  River. 

Dalton. 

Northampton. 
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Pollak,  Robert 
Potter,  Lilly  Belle 
Powers,  Fred  If. 
Powers,  Ellen  T. 
Radcliffo,  J.'Pierson 
Radcliffe,  Sarah 
Rnndall,  flattie  S. 
Uansom.  Eddio 
RobbinSy  Joseph  G. 
Robbins,  Marion 
Rossi ter,  Maggie 
Rouse,  Aimee  M. 
Russell,  Emily  J. 
Savard.  M.  Stephanie 
Scott,  Bertha  S. 
Scribner,  Howard 
Slattery,  Thomas 
Smith,  Evart  E. 
Spencer,  U.  Ernestine 
Stone,  Elsie  M. 
Sullivan,  Timothy. 
Tebbets,  Carrie  A. 
Thayer,  Frank  F. 
Thorn,  Clara  E. 
Todd,  Bertha  M. 
Trainor,  Mary  K. 
Trainor,  John  J. 
Trainor,  James  M. 
Tyler,  D.  Louis 
Tyler,  L.  Ernest 
Wardwell,  Bernice  M. 
Ware,  Alice  L. 
Washburn,  Carrie  C. 
Weeks,  Lucy  H. 
Wells,  Frank  A. 
Wheeler,  Homer  C. 
Wheeler,  Melvin  H, 
Willard,  Jane  M. 
Williams,  William  M.  0. 
Winslow,  Alice  M. 
Wordell,  Carrie  B. 


Northampton. 

Oroton. 

Northampton. 

Worcester. 

Lynn. 

Lynn. 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Sonthbridge. 

Mill  bury. 

Millbury. 

Taunton. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Worcester. 

Woousocket,  R.  L 

Webster. 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

North  Adams. 

Halifax,  Vt. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Cambridge. 

Boston. 

Greenville,  N.  H. 

Brookline,  N.  H. 

Haverhill. 

Greenfield. 

PitUfield. 

Pittsfield. 

Pittsfield. 

West  Brookfield 

Hudson. 

Keene,  N.  H. 

Worcester. 

Plymouth. 

Middletown,  Conn. 

Greenfield. 

Northampton. 

Northampton. 

Fitchburg. 

Bedford. 

Lynn. 

Fall  River. 


Papers,  periodicals,  Mtc. 


The  following  papers  have  been  sent  to  the  pnpils  gratuiton  s 
ly  the  past  year : 

Daily  Herald,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Hampshire  Oazette,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Hampshire  County  Journal,  Northampton,  Mjiss. 

Daily  Paper  for  Our  Little  People,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Deaf-Mute. Journal,  New  York  City. 

Kentucky  Deaf-Mute,  Danville,  Ky. 

The  Ooodson  Oazette,  Staunton,  Va. 

The  Nebraska  Mute  Journal,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Our  Dumb  Animals,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kansas  Star,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

The  Tablet,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

The  Deat-Mute  Mirror,  Flint,  Mich. 

Mute's  Companion,  Faribault,   Miun. 

Deaf-Mute  Hawkeye,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Maryland  Bulletin,  Frederick,  Md. 

Deaf-Mute  Optic,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Voice,  Jackson,  Miss. 

The  Weekly  News,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Juvenile  Ranger,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  0. 

The  Silent  World,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Colorado  Index,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

The  Deseret  Eagle,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Texas  Mute  Ranger,  Austin,  Texas. 

Philanthropic  Index  and  Review,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  New  Method  for  the  Deaf,  Englewood,  111. 

Canadian  Mute,  Belleville,  Ont. 

Institute  Herald,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

The  Banner,  Devil's  Lake,  N.  Dakota. 

The  Gazette,  Edgewood  Park,  N.  Y. 

The  Silent  Echo,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 
Thanks  are  also  due  to  Drs.  Cooper  and   Davenport,  for  pro- 
fessional   services ;  to  the  Connecticut   River,    Massachusetts 
Central,  and  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford  railroads,  for 
carrying  members  of  the  Institution  at  reduced  fares. 
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TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institution  is  intended  for  the  instruction  of  deaf  children  and  youth 
by  the  Oral  Method.  It  provides  for  pupils*  tuition,  board,  lod^ng,  washing, 
fuel  and  light,  superintendence  of  health,  conduct,  manners  and  morals.  The 
charges  per  year  are  for  paying  pupils  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  for  tui- 
tion, simply,  fifty  dollars;  payable  simi-annually  in  advance,  the  first  week 
of  each  term.  No  charge  is  made  for  pupils  resident  in  Massachusetts.  Mo 
deduction  for  absences,  except  on  account  of  sickness.  Extra  charges  will 
be  made  for  actual  expenses  incurred  during  sickness.  The  cost  of  clothing 
and  travel  as  well  as  incidental  expenses  must  be  paid  by  the  parent.  No 
State  pupil  wiU  be  allowed  to  withdraw  without  weighty  reasons  to  be  approved 
tyy  the  School  Committee  or  by  the  Oovemor  of  the  CommonweaUh,  See,  also, 
the  law  in  regard  to  State  pupils  on  the  inside  of  the  title  page. 

Applicants  for  admiHsion  in  Massachusetts  should  apply  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  State  House,  Boston;  in  other  New  England  States 
to  the  Governor,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Forms  of  application  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Secretary,  or  by  this  Institution. 

There  are  two  terms  in  the  year,  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  a  summer 
vacation  of  twelve  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  school.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made 
as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Wednesday  of  September. 
None  will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  fully  qualified  to 
enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term 
in  which  they  enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and 
winter f  and  be  furnished  with  a  lift  of  the  various  articles^  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked^  and  also  with  paper ^  envelopes  and  stamps.  A  small  sum 
of  money^  not  less  than  Jive  dollars^  should  be  deposited  unth  the  Principal^ 
each  term^  for  incidental  expe^ises. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to 'Miss  Caroline 
A.  Yale,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette  Maltby,  North- 
ampton. 

Pupils  must  bring  a  certificate  of  vaccination^  aiid  a  list  of  the  diseases  they 
have  had.  The  Institution  is  not  an  asylum,  but  a  school ;  and  none  can 
be  admitted  or  retained  who  Have  not  the  ordinary  growth  and  vigor  of  mind 
and  body,  and  good  moral  habits. 

Visitors  are  admitted  only  on  Thursday  afternoons,  except  for  special  rea> 
sons  to  be  approved  by  the  Principal. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  LAW   IN  RKGARl)  TO  EDUCATION 
OF  DEAF  MUTES. 

[Chap.  179.] 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE    FOR    THE    FRIR    INSTRUCTION  OF   DBAF-MUTBS  OR  DBAF 

CHILDREN. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,,  as  follows : 

Bbction  1.  With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  the  governor  may 
send  such  deaf  mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit  subjects  for  educa- 
tion, for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of  any  pupil,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf -Mutes  at  Northamp- 
ton, or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians  may  prefer;  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  board,  he  may  make  at  the  expense  of  the  Common- 
wealth, such  provisions  for  the  care  and  education  of  children  who  are  both 
-  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cjretionary  pK>wer  conferred  by  this  act  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account 
of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children ;  no  such 
pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or  school,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  proper  authorities  thereof,  or  of  the  governor,  and  the  sums  neces- 
sary for  the  instruction  and  support  for  such  pupils  in  such  institution  or 
school,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth ;  provided^  neverthelessy  that  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  sum  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  pupils. 

Sec.  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public  Statutes  and 
chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  14,  1887. 

[Chap.  5326.] 

AN  act  to  amend  AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FREE  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF 
MUTES  OR  DBAF  CHIIJ>REN. 

Beit  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Sec.  1.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  with  the  appro- 
val of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may  continue  the  schooling 
of  meritorious  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  of  capacity  and  promise,  beyond 
the  existing  limitation  of  ten  years,  as  provided  in  chapter  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  when 
such  pupils  are  properly  recommended  therefor  by  the  principal  or  other  chief 
officer  of  the  school  of  which  they  are  members. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  8, 1889. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  LAW   IN  RKGARI)  TO  EDUCATION 
OF  DEAF  MUTES. 

[Chap.  179.] 

AN  ACT  TO  PBOVIDB    FOR    THE    FRBK    IlfSTRUCTION  OF   DBAF-MITTBS  OR  DBAF 

CHILDRRN. 

Be  it  entieted,  ete.,  as  follows : 

Sbctiom  1.  With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  the  governor  may 
send  snch  deaf  mntes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit  subjects  for  educa- 
tion, for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of  any  pupil,  to  the  Ameri- 
can Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf -Mutes  at  Northamp- 
ton, or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians  may  prefer ;  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  board,  he  may  make  at  the  expense  of  the  Common- 
wealth, such  provisions  for  the  care  and  education  of  children  who  are  both 
deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  conferred  by  this  act  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account 
of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children ;  no  such 
pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or  school,  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  proper  authorities  thereof,  or  of  the  governor,  and  the  sums  neces- 
sary for  the  instruction  and  support  for  such  pupils  in  such  institution  or 
school,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth;  provided j  neverthelesSy  that  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  sum  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  pupils. 

Sbc.  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public  Statutes  and 
chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sbc.  S.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  14,  1887. 

[Chap.  226.] 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  TO  PROYIDB  FOR  THE  FRBB  INSTRUCTION  OF  DBAF 
HUTB8  OR  DEAF  CHILDREN. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc.,  as  follows  : 

Sec.  1.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  with  the  appro- 
val of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may  continue  the  schooling 
of  meritorious  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  of  capacity  and  promise,  beyond 
the  existing  limitation  of  ten  years,  as  provided  in  chapter  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  when 
such  pupils  are  properly  recommended  therefor  by  the  principal  or  other  chief 
officer  of  the  school  of  which  they  are  members. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  8, 1889. 
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ANNUAL    REPORT 


Ol     THE 


Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mntes 


Al 


NORTHAMPTON,  MAf.S. 


FC'ii  HI''; 


Y.-ar  Eiullno   Aii-^ist   31.  1 «!):;. 


NOKTRA'dtTi    N,    MAS.S    : 

FiiKSH  uF  (.AZ,Frri:  piuntixo  co. 


(Chap.  300.) 
An  Act  Rklatino  to  Dbaf-Mutbs. 
Be  U  Enacted,  Ete,,  tu  follows: 

Sbotion  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  an  institution  or 
school  for  the  education  of  Deaf -Mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or  school,  or  of 
the  Gk)yemor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sbo.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passag^e.  {Approved  May 
17. 1871.] 


OFFICERS  AND  CORPORATORS. 


PBX!8I1}£NT. 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY. 

VICB'PBE8IDBlfT8, 

HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT, 
FRANKUN  CARTER 

CZBBK. 

EDWARD  B.  NIMS.  M.  D. 

TRBASUJtBB. 

LAFAYETTE  MALTBY. 

A  UniTOJt. 

WILLIAM  P.  STRICKLAND. 

CORPORATOnS, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  Northampton. 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  Washington,  D.  C. 
F.  B.  SANBORN,  Concord. 
HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT,  Easthampton. 
WILLIAM  P.  STRICKLAND,  Northampton. 
FRANKLIN  CARTER,  WilUamstown. 
EDWARD  B.  NIMS,  M.  D.,  Northampton. 
FRANKUN  BONNE Y,  M.  D.,  Hadley. 
JAMES  MADISON  BARKER,  Pittafleld. 
JOHN  B.  CLARK,  Northampton. 
JOHN  C.  HABiMOND,  Northampton. 

SCnOOL  COMMITTBB. 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  Chairman.  EDWARD  B.  NIMS, 

FRANKLIN  CARTER.  JOHN  B.  CLARK, 

WILLIAM  P.  STRICKLAND,  FRANKLIN  BONNEY. 

FINANCB  COMMITTEB, 

HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT,  Chairman. 
EDWARD  B.  NIMS,  M.  D. 
JOHN  C.  HAMMOND. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION. 

^rom  its  Organization  to  the  I^rement  Xtine, 

JULY  J  5,  1867-OCTOBER  12,  1893. 


PBBUmBNTS, 


GARDINER  GREENE  HUBBARD, 
F.  B.  SANBORN, 
LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY, 


Elected, 

Eetired. 

1867 

1877 

1878 

1883 

1883 


COBPOBATOBS  BT  ACT  OF"  INCOBPOBATIOy, 


ElecVd. 

ReVd, 

ElecVd, 

Refd. 

♦08MYN  BaKBK, 

1867 

1875 

Theodore  Lyman, 

1867 

1868 

♦William  Allen, 

1867 

1891 

Horatio  G.  Knioht, 

1867 

Lewis  J.  Dudley, 

1867 

♦Joseph  A.  Pond, 

1867 

1867 

Julius  H.  Seelyb, 

1867 

1887 

WiLTJAM  CLAFLIN, 

1867 

1873 

♦Gborob  Walker, 

1867 

1876 

♦Jambs  B.  Conodon, 

1867 

18TO 

Gardiner  G.  Hubbard 

1867 

♦Thomas  Talbot, 

1867 

1885 

COBPOBATOBS  BT  BI.BCTION, 

Joseph  H.  Converse, 

1868 

1870 

Wm.  p.  Strickland, 

1883 

♦Jonathan  H.  Butler, 

1868 

1868 

Franklin  Carter, 

1884 

F.  B.  Sanborn, 

1868 

Edward  B.  Nims, 

1885 

♦J.  Huntinoton  Lyman 

,1870 

1877 

♦Francis  fl.  Dewey, 

1886 

1888 

♦Samuel  A.  Fisk, 

1878 

1884 

Franklin  Bonney, 

1887 

♦Henry  Watson, 

1875 

1891 

^Charles  Marsh, 

1888 

1891 

♦Charles  Delano, 

1877 

1883 

Jas.  Madison  Barker,  1889 

Edward  Hitchcock, 

1877 

1887 

John  B.  Clark, 

1891 

John  D.  Long, 

1880 

1883 

John  C.  Hammond, 

1892 

TBBA8UBBB8, 

OsMYN  Baker,  1867       1869       Lafayette  Maltby,    1860 

PBINCIPAI,8, 

Harriet  B.  Rogers,      1867       1886       Caroline  A.  Yale,     1886 

ASSOC lATE  PBIUCIPAZiB, 

Caroline  A.  Yale,       1873       1886      ♦Alice  E.  Worcester,  1886 

STBWABnS. 

Henry  J.  Bardwell,    1870       1883       Freeman  C.  Carver,  1883 

♦Deceufied. 


1889 


OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

1898—1894. 


PRINCIPAL, 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 

IKaTBUCTOBS, 

RUTH  WITTER,  JUNE  YALE, 

KATHARINE  FLETCHER,  MARION  S.  SMITH. 

MARY  KATHAN,  ADELLA  F.  POTTER, 

FANNIE  W.  GAWITH,  ♦GRACE  L.  WRIGHT. 

REBECCA  R  SPARROW,  ABBY  T.  BAKER. 

ELLA  SCOTT,  LAURA  H.  WILD, 

ALICE  M.  FIELD,  HANNAH  C.  WELLS. 

MARIA  ROGERS. 

Teacher  of  Drawing, 
CLARA  W.  LATHROP. 

Teaeherof  Wood  Carvittg» 
BESSIE  S.  LATHROP. 

tiTBWAMn, 

FREEMAN  C.  CARVER. 

MATRON, 

MARY  SMITH. 

ASaiHTAJiT   MATRONS, 

ADDIE  E.  PEASE.  MARY  L.  ROOT, 

MARY  M.  MARTIN. 

ATTENDANTS, 

SARAH  RASKINS,  lOLA  T.  MALLORY, 

lilLLIAN  C.  LENTELL,  AMBER  K  ALEXANDER, 

BERTHA  MALLORY,  KATE  A.  BOYCE, 

FLORENCE  L.  HENRY. 

MASTER  OF  CABINET  SHOP, 

N.  B.  LUCIA. 

FARMER   AND    ENGINEER, 

REUBEN  ROBINSON. 

♦Absent. 


f^tpovi  of  tht  Cotpfova^tian. 


To  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  : 

Gbntlbhbn  : — Uiiqaalified  prosperity  to  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion characterized  the  year  ending  August  31st,  1893.  The  In- 
stitution had  a  larger  number  of  pupils  than  ever  before,  occu- 
pying three  independent  boarding  establishments  instead  of  two, 
with  school  rooms  connected  with  each.  This  served  for  the  bet- 
ter separation  of  pupils  of  different  ages  and  attainments,  as 
well  as  a  safeguard  against  the  spread  of  any  contagious  disease 
through  the  whole  Institution. 

But  two  cases  of  serious  illness  occurred  during  the  year.  A 
pupil  of  consumptive  tendency  was  withdrawn,  and  died  some 
weeks  afterward,  and  another,  at  the  very  close  of  the  school 
year,  was  a  victim  of  typhoid  fever,  which  lasted  far  into  the 
vacation,  but  ended  in  recovery. 

The  number  of  pupils  instructed  was  126— boys  64 ;  girls  62; 
in  the  Primary  department,  71  ;  in  the  Grammar  Department, 
55  ;  boarding  pupils  123  ;  day  pupils  3.  The  number  present 
at  the  close  of  the  school  year  was  122.  Of  the  whole  number 
101  were  from  Massachusetts,  7  from  Vermont,  6  from  New 
Hampshire,  2  each  from  New  York  and  Alabama,  and  1  each 
from  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland, 
Georgia,  Minnesota,  Ohio,  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  The 
number  instructed  in  drawing  was  43,  in  wood  carving  43,  in 
cabinet  work  25.  The  older  girls  were  also  practically  initiated 
in  household  duties. 

At  the  end  of  the  second  session,  four  pupils  were  graduated 
with  appropriate  public  exercises.  As  many  invited  guests  were 
present  as  the  limited  capacity  of  our  public  hall  would  admit. 
Essays  by  each  of  the  graduates  were  read,  and  exercises  with 


8  CLARKE    INSTITUTION. 

other  clatises  were  had  by  their  respective  teachers,  by  way  of  en- 
lightening the  public  as  to  the  methods  of  instruction  here  pur- 
sued and  the  results  attained. 

As  none  of  our  teachers  withdrew  at  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
present  session  opens  with  instructors  all  of  whom  have  had  more 
or  less  experience.  Heretofore,  various  contingencies  have  robbed 
us  of  one  or  more  experienced  teachers  nearly  every  year,  and 
no  experts  in  our  method  of  instruction  were  to  be  had  else- 
where. More  than  all  «this,  the  adoption  of  the  oral  system  in 
whole  or  in  part  in  many  other  institutions,  created  a  demand 
for  trained  teachers. 

To  meet  these  demands,  as  well  as  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Association  mentioned  in  our  last  annual  report,  five 
supernumeraries  were  last  year  admitted  without  charge  to  the 
same  course  of  training  to  which  our  own  teachers  are  subjected, 
but  without  expense  to  the  Clarke  Institution.  Two  of  the  five 
are  now  meeting  the  increased  wants  of  our  own  school  the  pres- 
ent year,  and  the  remaining  three  were  at  once  secured  by  other 
Institutions.  The  same  number  of  supernumeraries  have  been 
admitted  on  the  same  terms  for  the  same  training  during  the 
current  year. 

In  this  way,  not  only  are  trained  teachers  provided  for  all  our 
classes,  but  as  immediate  practice  on  lessons  received,  is  an  es- 
sential part  of  the  training,  these  novitiates  are  also  utilized  for 
the  instruction  of  individual  pupils  whose  peculiarities  forbid 
membership  in  any  class.  This  practice  inures  to  the  benefit  of 
both  the  teacher  and  the  taught.  The  training  of  instructors 
in  this  way,  not  only  for  our  own,  but  for  other  schools,  serves 
to  promote  the  success  and  prevalence  of  the  oral  system,  which 
has  often  been  discredited  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  teachers  employed. 

Our  Institution  was  honored  during  the  year  by  an  unusual 
number  of  visitors,  especially  by  the  ofiScials  and  instructors  of 
other  schools  for  the  deaf. 

Considerable  expenditure  not  properly  chargeable  to  repairs, 
was  made  in  the  recent  vacation,  in  grading  and  laying  out 
grounds,  carrying  surface  water  from  the  roofs  of  buildings  into 
sewers,  and  perfecting  such  plumbing  as  had  proved  to  be  faulty 
in  its  original  construction.  The  school  expenses  proper  during 
the  year,  including  an  unusual  amount  of  repairs,  were  t36,- 
320.1'/^.    The  original  Clarke  fund  remains  intact  and   unim- 
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paired,  and  the  income  from  that  as  well  as  from  the  remnant 
of  the  reserve  fund  not  previously  expended  in  enlarging  our 
capacity  for  pupils,  was  $17,361.44. 

The  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  our  Insti- 
tution, was  duly  observed  on  the  12th  of  October  last,  by  a  public 
meeting  and  appropriate  exercises.  As  a  full  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings and  addresses  on  that  occasion  has  been  published  and 
sent  to  your  Honorable  Board,  as  well  as  to  institutions  and  per- 
sons specially  devoted  to  the  education  of  the  deaf,  any  repetition 
of  details  in  this  connection  would  seem  superfluous.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  officials  and  teachers  of  the  Olarke  school  felt  not  a 
little  complimented  by  the  high  tribute  paid  to  its  character 
and  achievements,  by  experts  in  the  education  of  the  deaf  from 
other  institutions,  who  were  formerly  skeptical  as  to  the  practi- 
cal utility  of  our  system  of  instruction. 

The  new  year  (1893-94),  brings  us  an  increase  of  pupils,  and, 
with  our  system  of  separation  in  rooms,  practically  exhausts  the 
capacity  of  our  dormitories.  The  number  enrolled  is  132,  of 
whom  127  are  present.  Of  the  enrolled  there  are:  Boys  72, 
girls  60 ;  in  the  Primary  Department,  82  ;  in  the  Grammar 
Department  50. 

Each  successive  year  adds  to  the  confidence  and  zeal  of  the 
friends  of  the  Clarke  Institution.  Organized  as  it  was,  twenty- 
six  years  ago,  without  any  established  precedent  in  this  country, 
in  the  face  of  strenuous  opposition  and  predicted  failure,  it  has 
pursued  the  even  tenor  of  its  way,  in  friendly  rivalry  with  the 
older  method  of  instruction,  until  of  the  80  schools  for  the  doaf 
now  in  the  United  States,  20  are  distinctly  oral,  53  others  have 
introduced  elements  of  the  oral  system,  some  of  them  making 
speech  the  medium  of  instruction  with  a  part  of  their  pupils, 
others  teaching  articulation  and  lip-reading  as  an  accomplish- 
ment, while  only  7  schools  continue  purely  manual.  Transition 
from  the  manual  to  the  oral  method  has  taken  place  still  more 
extensively  and  radically  in  European  schools,  while  the  drift 
both  there  and  hero  is  constantly  in  the  same  direction. 

It  may  be  reasonably  hoped  that  such  skill  will  yet  be  devel- 
oped in  the  application  of  the  oral  system  that  no  deaf  child  in 
Christendom  will  long  remain  devoid  of  speech  simply  because 
devoid  of  bearing. 

For  the  Corporation, 
Oct.  11,  1893.  LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  President. 


Receipts   and   Expenditures 
OF    THE   CLARKE    INSTITUTION 

FOR  THB  TBAB  ENDING   AUGUST  31,    1893. 


RECEIPTS. 

Income  from  Clarke  and  Reserve  Fnnd, 

tl7.36l.44 

Street  Fund, 

93.98 

**        Lippitt  Fund, 

73.12 

**        Green  Fund, 

19.84 

'*        State  of  Massachusetts, 

16,982.31 

Other  States, 

2,352.50 

Pupils, 

2,175.00 

'*        Farm  and  Stable, 

200.00 

fOft    ORO    10 

EXPENDITURES 

. 

CUBKENT. 

For  Groceries  and  Provisions, 

t  9,110.54 

**  Furnishings, 

1,125.71 

•*  Wages, 

2,855.63 

**  Salaries, 

14,484.06 

•*  Fuel  and  Lights, 

5,597.43 

*•  Repairs, 

1,719.00 

**  Farm  and  Stable, 

220.59 

**  Cabinet  Shop, 

1,123.26 

**  Schools  Incidentals, 

391.37 

'*  General  Incidentals, 

1,290.75 

$37,918.34 


SPECIAL   EXPENDITURES 

For  Lippitt  Prizes,  t      51.00 
''  25th  Anniversary  and  Columbian  Ex- 
position, 540.71 
**  Building  and  Improvements,  4,043.84 
*'  Insurance,  954.50 


5,590.05 
t43,508.30 


1l^tp0vt  of  tbt  'Stincipnh 


To  the  Board  of  Corporators  : 

GBNTLEtfBN: — The  special  occnrrences  which  have  marked 
the  past  year  were  the  celebration  in  October  of  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  the  school :  the  establishment  of 
a  separate  family  and  school  for  our  youngest  pupils  in  Dudley 
Hall  and  the  admission  of  other  than  our  own  teachers  to  our 
school  for  the  study  of  its  methods  and  for  practice  in  teaching. 

The  addresses  given  at  our  twenty-fifth  anniversary  were  by 
your  direction  printed,  several  half-tone  process  pictures  of  the 
exterior  and  interior  of  the  buildings  being  added.  Selections 
from  these  addresses  and  the  pictures  were  furnished  as  our 
share  in  a  series  of  volumes  entitled  ''Histories  of  American 
Schools  for  the  Deaf,  1817-1893"  which  have  recently  been  is- 
sued by  the  Volta  Bureau. 

The  separate  school  and  family  in  Dudley  Hall  for  our  young- 
est pupils  proved  quite  as  great  a  good  as  we  had  hoped,  as  all 
arrangements  could  be  made  with  sole  regard  to  the  needs  of 
these  little  ones. 

It  was  mentioned  in  our  last  report  that  we  had  been  asked  to 
allow  other  teachers  to  study  with  those  preparing  for  work  in 
our  own  school.  This  request  frequently  made  we  at  last  yield- 
ed to  reluctantly,  urged  on  to  the  step  by  the  feeling  that  the 
results  of  our  years  of  experience  ought  at  least  to  lessen  the 
amount  of  time  and  strength  inevitable  wasted  in  the  school 
room  by  untrained  novices  and  that  from  among  those  who  come 
to  us  fur  such  help  we  might  be  able  to  select  teachers  to  fill 
vacancies  occurring  in  our  own  teaching  staff,  so  avoiding  the  in- 
troduction of  wholly  inexperienced  teachers  into  our  school. 
The  presence  of  such  a  class  of  teachers  in  training  has  proved  no 
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t'll^^SH  OK  «tA''.F'r''K  IMP'  ■  . 


(Chap.  300.) 
An  Act  Rblatino  to  Dbaf-Mutsb. 
Be  it  EfUMcted,  Etc,,  aafoUowa: 

Skotion  1.  No  beaeflciary  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  an  institntion  oi* 
school  for  the  education  of  Deaf -Mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or  school,  or  of 
the  Gk>vemor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sbo.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage.  [Approved  May 
17, 1871.] 
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OFFICERS  AND  CORPORATORS. 


PBESinBNT, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY. 

VICB'l*BEai1>ENT8, 

HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT, 
FRANKUN  CARTER 

CIjBRK, 

EDWARD  B.  NIM8.  M.  D. 

TRBASUBBB, 

LAFAYETTE  MALTBY. 

AuniTon. 

WILLIAM  P.  STRICKLAND. 

COBPOBATOB8, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  Northampton. 
GARDINER  G.  HUBBARD,  Washington,  D.  C. 
F.  B.  SANBORN,  Concord. 
HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT,  Easthampton. 
WILLIAM  P.  STRICKLAND,  Northampton. 
FRANKLIN  CARTER,  WiUiamstown. 
EDWARD  B.  NIMS,  M.  D.,  Northampton. 
FRANKLIN  BONNEY,  M.  D.,  Hadley. 
JAMES  MADISON  BARKER.  Pittsfleld. 
JOHN  B.  CLARK,  Northampton. 
JOHN  C.  HAliMOND,  Northampton. 

SCHOOL  COMMITTBB. 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY.  Chairman,  EDWARD  B.  NIMS, 

FRANKLIN  CARTER.  JOHN  B.  CLARK, 

WILUAM  P.  STRICKLAND,  FRANKLIN  BONNEY. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE, 

HORATIO  G.  KNIGHT,  Chairman. 
EDWARD  B.  NIMS,  M.  D. 
JOHN  C.  HAMMOND. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION. 

from  ita  Orgatkimation  to  the  I*re»^nt  li^ne, 

JULY  J  5,  1867-OCTOBER  12,  1893. 


PBBBinMifTa. 

Elected, 

Retired. 

GARDINBR  GREENE  HUBBARD.              1867 

1877 

P.  B.  SANBORN, 

1878 

1888 

LEWIS  J. 

DUDLEY, 

1888 

COMPOMATOB8  BT  ACT  OF  INC0RP0BATI019. 

ElecVd, 

ReVd. 

ElecVd. 

ReVd, 

*08MT1I  BaKKR, 

1867 

1875 

Theodore  Ltman, 

1867 

1868 

♦Wn-LiAM  Allen, 

1867 

1891 

Horatio  G.  Knioht, 

1867 

Lewis  J.  Dudley, 

1867 

^Joseph  A.  Pond, 

1867 

1867 

Julius  H.  Seelyb, 

1867 

1887 

WILLL4M  ClAFUN, 

1867 

1878 

*Oboroe  Walker, 

1867 

1876 

*Jamb8  B.  Congdon, 

1867 

1879 

Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  1867 

COBPOBATOB8 

Joseph  H.  Converse,    1868  1870 

"CJONATHAN  H.  Butler,  1868  1868 
P.  B.  Sanborn,                1868 

♦J.  Huntington  Ltman,  1870  1877 

♦Samuel  A.  Pisk,  1878  1884 

♦Henry  Watson,  1875  1891 

♦Charles  Delano,         1877  1883 

Edward  Hitchcock,      1877  1887 

John  D.  Long,  1880  1883 


♦Thomas  Talbot,         1867 


1885 


BT  BLBCTION. 

Wm.  p.  Strickland,  1883 

Franklin  Carter,  1884 

Edward  B.  Nims,  1885 

♦Francis  fl.  Dewey,  1886  1888 

Franklin  Bonney,  1887 

♦Charles  Marsh,  1888  1891 

J  AS.  Madison  Barker,  1889 

John  B.  Clark,  1891 

John  C.  Hammond,  1892 


OsMYN  Baker, 


TBBASUBBBS, 

1867       1860       Lafayette  Maltby,    1869 


PBINCIPALa, 

Harriet  B.  Rogers,      1867       1886       Caroline  A.  Yale,     1886 


ASaOCIATB  PBIXCIPAZa. 

Caroline  A.  Yale,       1873      1886      ♦Alice  E.  Worcester,  1886 


1889 


STBWABDa, 

Henry  J.  Bardwell,    1870       1883       Freeman  C.  Carver,  1883 


♦Deceased. 


OFFICERS  AND  INSTRUCTORS. 

1898—1894. 


PRINCIPAL, 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 

IK8TB  UCTOBS, 

RUTH  WITTER,  JUNE  YALE. 

KATHARINE  FLETCHER,  MARION  S.  SMITH. 

MARY  KATHAN,  ADELLA  F.  POTTER. 

FANNIE  W.  GAWITH,  ♦GRACE  L.  WRIGHT. 

REBECCA  R  SPARROW,  ABBY  T.  BAKER. 

ELLA  SCOTT,  LAURA  H.  WILD. 

AUCE  M.  FIELD.  HANNAH  C.  WELL& 

MARIA  ROGERS. 

Teacher  of  Drawing. 
CLARA  W.  LATHROP. 

Teacher' of  Wood  Carving, 
BESSIE  S.  LATHROP. 

STBWABD, 

FREEMAN  C.  CARVER. 

MATRON, 

MARY  SMITH. 

AaaiSTAUT   MATRONS. 

ADDIE  E.  PEASE,  MARY  L.  ROOT, 

MARY  M.  MARTIN. 

ATTENDANTS. 

SARAH  RASKINS,  lOLA  T.  MALLORY, 

lilLLIAN  C.  LENTELL,  AMBER  E.  ALEXANDER, 

BERTHA  MALLORY.  KATE  A.  BOYCE, 

FLORENCE  L.  HENRY. 

MASTBR  OF  CABINET  SHOP. 

N.  B.  LUCIA. 

FARMER    AND    ENGINEER. 

REUBEN  ROBINSON. 

♦Absent. 
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McDermott,  M.  Etta 
McMahon,  John 
Mangold,  Theresa  M. 
Matheson.  Ad.  E. 
Mellen,  William  H. 
Mountain,  Edna 
Mullen,  Sarah 
Murray,  Augustus 
Nickerson,  S.  Eddie 
Nugent,  James  A. 
Nuttall,  Margaret 
O'Connell,  Joseph 
O'Neill,  Margaret  J. 
Peters,  Goldie  M. 
Pollak,  Charlotte 
Pollak,  Robert 
Potter,  L.  Belle 
Powers,  Fred  II. 
Powers,  Ellen  T. 
Radcliffe,  J.  Pierson 
Radcliffe,  Sarah 
Randall,  Hattie  S. 
Robbins,  Joseph  0. 
Robbins,  Marion 
Rossiter.  Maggie 
Rouse,  Aimee  M. 
Russell,  Emily  J. 
Savard,  M.  Stephanie 
Scott,  Bertha  S. 
Scribner,  Howard 
Sherman,  Joseph 
Slattery,  Thomas 
Smith,  Evart  E. 
Spencer,  U.  Ernestine 
Stone,  Elsie  M. 
Sullivan,  Daniel 
Tebbets,  Carrie  A. 
Thayer,  Frank  F. 
Thom,  Clara  E. 
Todd,  Bertha  M. 


Lowell. 

Williamstown. 

Peabody. 

Middletown,  Pa. 

South  Yarmouth. 

Spring6eld. 

Boston. 

Northampton. 

East  Harwich. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Holyoke. 

Fall  River. 

Dal  ton. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Groton. 

Northampton. 

Worcester. 

Lynn. 

Lynn. 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Taunton. 

Baltimore,  Md. 

Worcester. 

Woo n socket,  R.  I. 

Webster. 

New  Brighton,  N.  Y. 

Boston. 

North  Adams. 

Halifax,  Vt. 

St.  Paul,  Minn, 

Cambridge. 

Spriugfield. 

Greenville,  N.  H. 

Brookline,  N.  H. 

Haverhill. 

Greenfield. 
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Trainor,  Mary  K. 
Trainor,  John  J. 
Trainor,  James  M. 
Tyler,  D.  Louis 
Tyler,  L.  Ernest 
Ward  well,  Bern  ice  M. 
Ware,  Alice  L. 
Washburn,  Carrie  C. 
Wells.  Frank  A. 
Wheeler,  Homer  C. 
Wheeler,  Melvin  H. 
Willard,  Jane  M. 
Williams,  William  M.  0. 
Winn,  Charles  F. 
Winslow,  Alice  M. 
Wordell,  Carrie  B. 
Young,  Ambrose 


Pittsfield. 

Pittsfield. 

Pittsfield. 

West  Brookfield. 

Hudson. 

Keene,  N.  H. 

Worcester. 

Plymouth. 

Greenfield. 

Northampton. 

Northampton. 

Fitch  burg. 

Bedford. 

Brockton. 

Lynn. 

Fall  Kiver. 

Chatham. 


PAPERS,  PERIODICALS,  ETC. 


The  following  papers  have  been  sent  to  the  Institution  gratu- 
itously the  past  year. 

Daily  Herald,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Hampshire  County  Journal,  Northampton,  Miiss. 

Daily  Paper  for  Our  Little  People,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Journal,  New  York  City. 

Kentucky  Deaf-Mute,  Danville,  Ky. 

The  Ooodson  Gazette,  Staunton.  Va. 

The  Nebraska  Mute  Journal,  Omaha  Neb. 

Our  Dumb  Animals,  Boston,  Mass. 

Kansas  Star,  Olathe,  Kansas. 

The  Tablet,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Mirror,  Flint,  Mich. 

Mute's  Companion,  Faribault,  Minn. 

The  Hawkeye,  Council  Bluffs,  la. 

Maryland  Bulletin,  Frederick,  Md. 

Deaf-Mute  Optic,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

The  Deaf-Mute  Voice,  Jackson  Miss. 

The  Weekly  News,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Juvenile  Ranger,  Austin,  Texas. 

The  Mute  Chronicle,  Columbus,  0. 

The  Silent  World,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Colorado  Index,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Philanthropic  Index  and  Review,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

The  New  Method  for  the  Deaf,  Englewood,  111. 

Canadian  Mute,  Belleville,  Ont. 

Institute  Herald,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

The  Banner,  Devil'B  Lake,  N.  Dakota. 

The  Gazette,  Edgewood  Park,  N.  Y. 

The  Silent  Echo,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

The  Washingtonian,  Vancouver,  Washington. 

Missouri  Deaf-Mute  Record,  Fulton,  Mo. 

The  Deaf-Mutes'  Register,  Rome,  N.  Y. 
Thanks  are  due  Drs.  Cooper,  Jones  and  Davenport  for  treat- 
ment of  indigent  pupils  at  reduced  rates. 
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Terms  of  Admission. 


This  Institution  is  a  Sctiool  for  the  education  of  children  wholly  or  partially 
deaf.  All  instruction  is  given  through  speech  and  lip-reading.  The  charges 
per  year  for  state  pupils  is  two  hundred  dollars ;  and  for  private  pupils 
three  hundred  dollars  and  for  day  pupils  sixty -six  dollars,  payable  semi-an- 
nually in  advance,  the  first  week  of  each  half  year.  No  deduction  for  absen- 
ces, except  on  account  of  sickness.  Massachusetts  parents  are  required  to  pay 
nothing  but  contingent  expenses  such  as  those  of  sickness,  travel,  clothing,  and 
the  like.  No  State  pupil  will  be  be  allowed  to  withdraw  without  weighty 
reasons  to  be  approved  by  the  School  Committee  or  by  the  Gk>vemor  of  the 
Commonwealth.    See,  the  law  in  regard  to  State  pupils  on  the  following  page. 

In  Massachusetts  application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  State  House,  Boston;  in  other  New  England  States  to  the 
Governor,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Forms  of  application  will  be 
furnished  by  the  Secretary. 

There  are  forty  weeks  in  the  school  year,  with  a  summer  vacation  of  twelve 
weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  the  Institution.  It  is  desirable 
to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  made  as  early 
as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  September.  None  will 
be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  qualified  to  enter  classes  al- 
ready formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they 
enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and 
winter f  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles^  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps,  A  small  sum 
of  money,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal, 
ecLch  term,  for  incidental  expetises, 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  Caroline 
A.  Tale,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 
All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette  Maltby,  North- 
ampton. 

Visitors  are  admitted  only  on  Thursday  afternoons,  except  for  special  rea- 
sons to  be  approved  by  the  Principal. 
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Massachusetts  Law  in  regard  to  education 

OF  DEAF  mutes. 

[Chap.  179.] 

AN  ACT  TO    PROVIDE    FOR   THE  FREE    INSTRUCTION  OF    DEAF-MUTES    OB    DEAF 

CHILDREN. 

Be  it  enacted f  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  the  governor  may 
send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit  subjects  for  educa- 
tion, for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of  any  pupil,  to  the  Atnerh 
can  Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf-Mutes  at  Northamp- 
ton, or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf- 
mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians  may  prefer  ;  and 
with  the  approval  of  the  board,  he  may  make  at  the  expense  of  the  Common- 
wealth, such  provisions  for  the  care  and  education  of  children  who  are  boUi 
deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as  he  may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  dis- 
cretionary power  conferred  by  this  act  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account 
of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children ;  no  such 
pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or  school,  except  with  the  coo- 
sent  of  the  proper  authorities  thereof,  or  of  the  governor,  and  the  sums  neces- 
sary for  the  instruction  and  support  for  such  pupils  in  such  instutitions  or 
school,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth;  provided,  neverthelesa,  that  noth- 
ing herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  such  sum  by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  pupils. 

Sec.  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public  Statutes  and 
chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-six  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  S.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  14,  1887. 

[Chap.  236.] 

AN  ACT  TO  AITBND  AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FREE  INSTRUCTION  OF  DSaP 
mutes  OR  DEAF  CHILDREN. 

Be  it  entictedf  etc.,  aafollmvn : 

Sec.  1.  Up>on  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  with  the  appro^ 
val  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may  continue  the  schooling 
of  meritorious  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  of  capacity  and  promise,  beyond 
the  existing  limitation  of  ten  years,  as  provided  in  chapter  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  when 
such  pupils  are  properly  recommended  therefor  by  the  principal  or  other  chief 
officer  of  the  school  of  which  they  are  members. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  8,  1889. 
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Ah  Act  Relating  to  Deaf-Mutes. 
•"^#  it  Enacted,  Etc,  as  follows: 

Section  i  .  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  an  institution  or  school 
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REPORT  OF  THE  CORPORATION. 


To  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education: 

Gentlemen: — The  year  ending  August  31st,  1894, 
brought  increased  prosperity  to  the  Clarke  Institution. 
It  had  more  pupils  than  ever  before,  and  was  obliged 
to  refuse  several  applicants  from  lack  of  capacity  to 
receive  them.  A  new  building  will  soon  be  completed 
which  will  admit  of  an  addition  of  at  least  twenty-five 
pupils  to  its  Primary  Department. 

A  single  case  of  pneumonia  and  several  of  whooping 
cough,  all  ending  in  recovery,  constituted  the  only 
exceptions  to  general  good  health. 

The  number  of  pupils  instructed  was  134;  boys. 
72 ;  girls,  62 ;  in  the  Primary  Department,  83 ;  in  the 
Grammar  Department,  51;  boarding  pupils,  132;  day 
pupils,  2.  The  number  present  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year  was  131.  Of  the  whole  number  instructed, 
107  were  from  Massachusetts,  8  from  New  Hampshire, 
7  from  Vermont,  2  each  from  Pennsylvania  and 
Alabama,  and  i  each  from  Connecticut,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Virginia,  Maryland,  District  of  Columbia,  Georgia 
and  Minnesota.  The  number  instructed  in  drawing  was 
51;  in  wood  carving,  40;  and  in  cabinet  work,  28. 
The  older  girls  received  practical  instruction  in  house- 
hold duties. 

At  the  end  of  the  school  year,  a  single  pupil  only 
was  regularly  graduated,  no  public  exercises  being  held. 

In  the  class  being  trained  for  teaching  the  oral  system, 
of  which  an  account  was  given  in  our  last  Annual 
Report,  there  were  6  members,  of  whom  2  have 
taken  the  places  in  our  school,  of  teachers  withdrawn^ 
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2  are  employed  in  the  Wisconsin  Institution,  i  in 
a  New  York  Institution,  and  the  other  in  instructing  a 
private  pupil.  Heretofore  the  instruction  of  these 
normal  pupils  by  our  Principal  and  the  privileges 
allowed  to  them  in  our  class  rooms,  have  been  gratui- 
tous, but  the  growing  necessities  of  our  Institution 
have  compelled  the  establishment  of  moderate  changes. 
To  the  very  few  who  can  be  received  as  boarders,  the 
■charge  per  year  for  both  board  and  tuition  will  be  $ioo; 
to  others  for  tuition  simply  $50. 

Besides  a  large  amount  of  papering,  painting,  and 
other  repairs,  whereby  to  preserve  the  comely  aspect 
and  utility  of  buildings  and  grounds,  some  permanent 
improvements  have  been  made.  The  large  quadrangle 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Baker  Hall  and  the  new 
double  tenement  house,  and  on  the  west  by  the  cabinet 
shop  and  barn,  has  been  graded  and  handsomely 
diversified  by  concrete  walks  and  grass  plats ;  the  forest 
in  the  rear  of  the  buildings  has  been  made  an  attractive 
resort  by  the  removal  of  rubbish  and  undergrowth ;  and 
the  terrace  in  the  rear  of  Dudley  Hall  and  Rogers  Hall 
has  been  broadened,  giving  prospectively  more  of 
beauty  and  utility  to  the  playground.  The  steam  pipes 
in  most  of  the  buildings  have  been  newly  covered  by 
non-radiating  material,  and  the  old  cooking  apparatus 
in  Rogers  Hall  has  been  replaced  by  new  and  better  one. 

The  school  expenses  proper  during  the  year,  were 
$36,071.88.  The  original  Clarke  fund  remains  unim- 
paired and  the  income  from  this  and  from  the  remnant 
of  the  Reserve  Fund  not  previoiisly  expended  to 
enlarge  our  capacity  for  pupils,  was  $16,533.39,  being 
$828.05  less  than  last  year.  This  latter  fund  was  the 
accumulated  savings  during  former  years  when  a 
smaller  number  of  pupils  called  for  less  outlay,   and 
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:amounted  at  one  time  to  some  $20,000.  Additional 
room  for  pupils  has  compelled  the  expenditure  of  all 
but  $208  of  this  fund. 

The  new  building  in  process  of  erection  with  furni- 
ture, will  cost  the  Institution  over  $15,000,  and  will 
involve  that  amount  of  debt,  as  only  the  income  of  the 
-Clarke  fund  can  be  used  for  any  purpose  whatever. 
From  the  first,  each  state  pupil  has  cost  the  Institution 
in  current  expenses  an  average  of  nearly  $100  per 
year  more  than  it  has  charged  the  state. 

As  the  number  of  Massachusetts  pupils  last  year 
reached  107,  no  surplus  of  income  remained  for 
building  purposes.  From  necessity,  the  charge  for 
^tate  pupils  has  been  raised  from  $175  to  $200  per 
year,  whereby  it  is  hoped  the  debt  incurred  may  be 
gradually  extinguished. 

Even  this  new  building  will  hardly  suffice  for  the 
-constantly  increasing  number  of  applicants  longer  than 
the  current  year  1894-5.  Herein  is  to  be  found  a 
strong  appeal  to  some  wealthy  friend  of  the  deaf,  to 
secure  their  benedictions  and  a  monument  to  himself  by 
the  gift  of  a  building  which  shall  enlarge  the  capacity 
of  the  Clarke  Institution  for  future  usefulness.  That 
its  school  is  second  to.  none  other  in  the  country  in  the 
character  of  instruction  given  and  the  results  attained 
is  generally  conceded.  The  high  reputation  it  has 
g^ained  as  a  successful  exponent  of  the  Oral  System,  is 
evinced  by  the  number  of  visitors  who  come  or  who  are 
^ent  from  other  Institutions  to  study  its  methods,  and 
by  the  many  applications  for  admission  to  membership 
in  its  normal  class  for  teachers. 

The  current  year  (1894-5)  brings  a  much  larger  num- 
ber of  new  pupils  than  any  preceding  year.  The 
number  enrolled  is  146,  of  whom  138  are  present.      Of 
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the  enrolled  there  are :  boys,  82 ;  girls,  64 ;  in  the 
Primary  Department,  29 ;  in  the  Intermediate,  68 ;  in 
the  Grammar  Department,  49. 

The  vacancy  for  some  time  existing  in  our  Board  of 
Corporators,  has  been  filled  by  the  election  of  Miss 
Laura  D.  Gill  of  Northampton. 

For  the  Corporation, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  President. 
Oct.  10,  1894. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

FOR   THE  YEAR   ENDING  AUGUST   31st,    1894. 


RECEIPTS. 


Income  from  Clarke  and  Reserve  Funds, 

»«6,533.39 

Street  Fund, 

98.08  ' 

Lippitt  Fund, 

74.0a 

Green  Fund, 

20.66 

SUte  of  Massachusetts, 

» 7,947.39 

Other  States, 

2,751.88 

Pupils, 

2,687.50 

Farm  and  Stable, 

350.00 

Miscellaneous, 

421.45 

• 

$40,884.37 

EXPENDITURES. 


For  Groceries  and  Provisions, 

$  9,040.00 

*•    Furnishings, 

939.85 

"    Wages, 

2,925.36 

"    Salaries, 

1^,527.08 

"    Fuel  and  Light, 

4,405.41 

"    Repairs, 

3,573.98 

"    Fami  and  Stable, 

318.88 

'*    Cabinet  Shop, 

1,367.61 

*'    School  Incidentals, 

287.71 

''    General  Incidentals, 

3,630.83 

♦39,oi5.7» 

SPECIAL. 

For  Lippitt  Prizes, 

$       40.00 

"    Building  and  Improvements,   • 

2,828.07 

"     Insurance, 

416.00 

$  3,384.07 

$42.a99.7H 


PRINCIPAL'S  REPORT. 


To  the  Board  of  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution: 

Gentlemen:  —  The  school  year  for  which  we  report 
—  September,  1893,  to  June,  1894 — was  in  all  outward 
seeming  the  repetition  of  previous  years.  We  are  glad 
however,  to  believe  that  each  year  in  the  life  of  our 
school  now  marks  a  positive  improvement  in  methods 
of  work  and  so  in  the  value  of  results  obtained.  Our 
standards  of  work  are  higher  because  each  year  better 
methods  and  longer  experience  show  higher  results 
possible.  In  no  department  of  educational  work  has 
greater  advancement  been  made  than  in  the  schools  of 
the  class  to  which  our  own  belongs.  That  which  even 
twenty-five  years  ago  was  considered  unattainable  is 
now  demanded  by  all,  and  the  then  impossible  is  the 
commonplace  of  today. 

The  chief  aim  of  work  among  the  deaf  under  all 
methods  is  the  giving  to  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  their  country  —  the  understanding  and  use 
of  its  everyday  language.  To  be  able  to  read  and  write 
a  foreign  language  may  well  be  considered  a  fair  proof 
of  its  practical  acquisition.  When  our  deaf  children 
read  our  English  language  understandingly  and  write 
it  intelligibly  a  new  world  is  opened  to  them.  If,  as 
we  believe,  the  surest  way  to  attain  this  end  is  by  the 
constant  practice  on  the  part  of  teacher  and  pupil  of 
spoken  English,  we  ought  to  attain  for  our  pupils  the 
best  that  can  be  attained  under  their  unfortunate 
limitations. 

The  President  of  your  Board  has  given  details  in  his 
report  to  the   Board   of   Education   which    it    is.   not 
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necessary  to  repeat.  A  few  additional  items  from  the 
record  of  the  year  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  The 
thorough  renovation  of  Clarke  Hall,  which  had  been 
effected  during  the  summer  vacation,  was  a  great 
pleasure  alike  to  pupils  and  teachers  of  the  Grammar 
Department.  The  new  floors  in  library  and  entrance 
hall  and  the  re-tinting  of  wall  and  ceiling  in  library  and 
assembly  hall  or  chapel  were  common  cause  for  rejoicing 
while  each  separate  school-room  had  its  own  s}>ecial 
improvment. 

In  November  we  found  it  necessary  to  make  two 
changes  in  our  corps  of  Grammar  Schoolteachers.  Mr. 
E.  S.  Thompson,  who  had  been  engaged  as  a  substitute 
teacher,  was  released  to  accept  a  permanent  position  in 
the  Philadelphia  Institution.  His  place  was  filled  by 
Miss  Helen  Throckmorton,  a  teacher  of  some  years' 
experience  in  schools  for  hearing  children.  About  the 
same  time  Miss  Laura  H.  Wild  left  to  pursue  farther 
study.  Her  place  was  filled  by  Miss  Mary  Everett,  a 
graduate  of  the  Framingham  Normal  school. 

The  holidays  of  a  school  organized  as  ours  is,  both  as 
a  home  and  a  school,  are  indicative  of  its  real  spirit. 
Our  first  general  holiday  occurred  on  Christmas.  Each 
department  had  its  special  celebration  suited  to  the  ages 
of  the  pupils.  For  the  older  pupils  the  attempt  was 
made,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  celebrations  of  the  day, 
to  show  as  many  as  possible  of  the  Christmas  observ- 
ances of  other  times  and  other  countries.  Several  gifts 
from  old  and  new  friends  of  the  school  made  it  possible 
to  add  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of  the  pupils  at  this  time. 
The  mid-year  recess  was  this  year  a  time  of  special 
enjoyment.  For  some  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of 
the  school  to  omit  the  observance  of  all  but  religious 
holidays   during    the   school    year,    and    instead   take 
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a  week*s  holiday  at  the  close  of  the  half  year  in 
February.  At  this  time  teachers  are  allowed  to  go 
away  but  the  pupils  all  remain  at  the  school  under  care 
of  the  principal  and  the  teachers  in  charge  in  each 
department.  The  week  is  one  of  general  merry-making. 
The  older  pupils  have  parties  each  evening,  the  younger 
ones  have  hours  of  merry-making  under  the  charge  of 
a  teacher  in  the  day  time — new  games  are  taught  and 
favorite  old  ones  are  repeated.  A  Japanese  day,  in 
which  the  costumes  and  customs  of  that  people  were 
shown  was  an  especial  delight  to  the  older  and  middle 
class  pupils.  A  tableau  party  planned  entirely  by 
pupils  of  the  two  higher  classes  and  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  scenes  from  Shakespeare  was  an  especial 
delight  to  all.  For  the  older  pupils  skating  is  often 
good  at  this  time  of  year,  while  coasting  and  sleigh- 
riding  may  be  enjoyed  by  all.  This  break  in  the  school 
year  —  dividing  term  from  term — giving  complete 
change  to  all,  has  proved  an  undoubted  good.  After 
this  rest  a  fresh  start  in  school  work  is  made  under  the 
most  advantageous  circumstances. 

It  has  been  the  custom  of  the  school  to  graduate 
pupils  but  once  in  two  years.  No  class  was  to  graduate 
this  year.  A  single  pupil,  Una  Ernestine  Spencer, 
from  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  was  graduated  on  June  19th. 
The  standard  of  requirement  for  graduation  is  one  not 
of  number  of  years  in  school  but  of  actual  work 
accomplished.  The  purpose  to  adhere  to  this  standard 
may  at  times  lessen  the  number  of  graduates,  but  will 
improve  the  quality  of  the  work  done  and  so  the  value 
of  the  diplomas  awarded. 

Prizes  for  the  year  in  the  Grammar  Department  in 
articulation  and  lip-reading  were  awarded  to  Melvin 
Wheeler,  Fred  Curtice  and  William  Hall.     The   prizes 
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in  drawing  to  Robert  PoUak,  Arthur  Ehlert,  George- 
Buckingham  and  Emily  Russell.  The  prize  for  the 
greatest  improvement  in  cabinet  work  was  given  to- 
William  Williams. 

The  graduates  from  the  Normal  Class  were  Clara  J. 
Maklem,  Margaret  J.  Stevenson,  Edith  Brown,  Helen 
J.  Andrews  and  Mary  E.  Everett.  The  influence  on 
the  school  of  the  presence  in  it  of  teachers-in -training 
has  certainly  been  good.  The  work  of  the  class  room 
takes  on  a  higher  value  in  the  eyes  of  teacher  and  pupil 
alike  when  counted  worthy  of  observation  and  imitation 
by  others.  While  the  organization  of  this  Normal  class 
has  considerably  increased  the  amount  of  work  to  be 
accomplished  during  the  year,  the  healthy,  hearty 
spirit  of  co-operation  pervading  all  departments  of  the 
school,  has  made  such  work  a  pleasure.  Teachers  and 
pupils  alike  have  been  glad  to  serve  those  who  showed 
themselves  so  ready  to  serve  others.  We  wish  here  to 
express  the  sense  of  obligation  which  our  school  is 
under  to  those  members  of  last  year's  training  class 
who  from  the  opening  of  the  year  to  its  close  so  identi- 
fied themselves  with  every  interest  of  the  school  as  to 
make  their  going  felt  as  an  actual   loss  to   the   school. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Mrs.  M.  S.  Smith  retired 
from  our  board  of  teachers.  During  the  two  years  of 
her  second  term  of  service  with  us  she  had  proved 
herself  so  helpful  and  earnest  and  so  skillful  in  her 
special  department — that  of  Elementary  Geography  — 
that  the  impetus  given  to  that  work  cannot  fail  to  be 
felt  for  years  to  come. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  the  number  of 
pupils  passing  from  our  school  into  ordinary  schools  of 
hearing  girls  and  boys  increases  yearly  —  not  because 
of  any  urgency  on  our  part  but  as  the  natural  i  esult  of 
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better  preparation.  Several  of  our  most  recent  grad- 
uates are  in  attendance  at  schools  for  hearing  boys  and 
girls.  Their  own  report  as  well  as  that  of  their 
teachers  and  friends,  indicate  that  this  seems  a  wise 
course  for  each  to  pursue. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  school  in  June,  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf  held  its  annual  meeting  in  Chautauqua,  New 
York.  The  meeting  was  well  attended  and  the  general 
interest  in  its  proceedings  was  good.  The  advantages 
of  holding  this  meeting  in  proximity  to  such  a  gathering 
as  that  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly  were  felt  by  all. 
Prominent  educators  present  as  lecturers,  teachers  in 
attendance  as  students  as  well  as  students  from  many 
schools  and  colleges  became  informed  in  regard  to  our 
work  as  never  before.  The  presence  of  Helen  Keller, 
the  wonderful  blind  deaf  child,  with  her  teacher,  added 
greatly  to  the  interest  of  this  meeting.  Despite  her 
blindness  and  deafness  she  has  through  her  own 
marvelous  mental  powers  and  the  unwearied  instruction 
of  her  teacher  acquired  a  very  remarkable  use  of  both 
written  and  spoken  English.  At  thismeeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation two  papers  were  by  request  presented  from  this 
school.  One  was  by  Miss  Katherine  Fletcher  on  *  *  The 
Work  in  General  History  and  Literature  in  the  North- 
ampton School."  This  most  admirable  paper  attracted 
much  attention  because  of  the  high  literary  merit  of 
the  paper  itself  and  because  of  the  unusual  grade  of 
work  detailed  therein.  Mrs.  M.  S.  Smith  also  pre- 
sented an  excellent  paper  on  *  •  Oral  Work  Preparatory 
to  Instruction  in  Geography,"  in  which  she  detailed 
the  methods  and  results  of  her  work  in  this  direction  in 
our  Intermediate  grades. 

With    the    completion    of    our  new    building    the 
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organization  of  our  school  will,  we  believe,  be  still 
more  effective  than  it  has  been.  The  Primary  Depart- 
ment will  contain  two  schools,  each  numbering  twenty- 
five  pupils ;  the  Intermediate  Department  will  number 
about  fifty  and  the  Grammar  Department  the  same. 
The  division  of  the  school  into  these  distinct  depart- 
ments makes  it  possible  to  conform  the  organization  of 
each  very  closely  to  the  needs  of  the  pupils  composing 
it.  Such  gain  in  organization  with  a  continuance  of 
that  spirit  of  devotion  on  the  part  of  all  to  the  best 
good  of  the  school — of  which  the  past  is  ample  pledge 
—  will,  we  are  assured,  give  you,  gentlemen  of  the 
Corporation,  the  right  to  take  satisfaction  in  the  work 
over  which  you  have  care. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 

Oct.    ID,    1894. 


Courses  of  Study. 


Primary  Department. 

Exercises  for  the  Cultivation  of  Sight  and  Touch. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

English. 

Intermediate  Department. 
Articulation. 
Writing. 
English. 

Arithmetic — (the  four  elementary  rules). 
Geography — (preparatory). 

Grammar  Department. 
Articulation. 
English. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 

History  of  the  United  States. 
General  History. 
Civil  Government. 
English  Literature. 
Physical  Geography. 
Physiology. 
Zoology. 

Experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 
Drawing. 
Wood  Carving. 

More  advanced  work  in  studies  of  the  Grammar 
Department  with  Astronomy,  Geology,  Botany,  Algebra 
and  Geometry,  constitute  the  High  Course. 


Catalogue  of  ^pils. 


Alden,  Sarah  E. 
Atzback,  Mary  E. 
Backus,  Howard 
Betters,  Mary 
Blanchard,  Louis 
Brooks,  Stella  M. 
Brown,  Sarah  J. 
Buchanan,  M.  Eugenie 
Buckingham,  George 
Callander,  Mamie 
Camp,  Hope 
Carlin,  Willie 
Carter,  Douglass 
Chandler,  Lizzie  M. 
Chesbrough,  Charles  H. 
Clement,  Annie  F. 
Clinton,  John  F. 
Clinton,  William  T. 
Cole,  Emil  H. 
Cowles,  Eunice 
Cowperthwaite,  Emeline  J. 
Crowley,  Willie 
Cryan,  Thomas 
Cullinane,  John  E. 
Curtice,  Fred  P. 
Cusick,  J.  Frances 
Daniels,  Harry  M 
Day,  Harriet  M. 
Dodge,  Charles  A. 
Dowe,  Jane 
Dufresne,  Josephine 
Dunham,  Byron  J. 
Eaton,  Sadie  M. 


Greenwich. 

Springfield. 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Monson. 

Holyoke. 

Olcott,  Vt. 

Hanover. 

West  Medford. 

Rutland,  Vt. 

Fall  River. 

Watertown.  N.  Y. 

Peabody. 

Tappahannock,  Va. 

Kingston. 

Fitchburg. 

Russell. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Marlboro.' 

Westfield. 

Lawrence. 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Salem. 

Dracut. 

E.  Washington,  N.H. 

Winchester. 

Southbridge. 

Great  Barrington. 

Spencer. 

Lawrence. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Plainfield. 

Revere. 
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Ehlert,  Arthur  H 
Fairbanks,  Mabel 
Feehan,  Mary 
Fisher,  Edna  P. 
Fox,  Bert 

Geddes,  Isabella  R. 
Gibbons,  Thomas 
Gifford,  Frank  H. 
Gilman,  Myra 
Guertin,  Ethel 
Hall,  William  J. 
Harrington,  Reuben  N. 
Heade,  Helena 
Healey,  Kate  S. 
Hedge,  Robert 
Hodgkins,  Stanley 
Holman,  Marsden  C. 
Howard,  Albert  S. 
Howard,  Mortimer 
Hull,  George  L. 
Jelley,  Hattie 
JoUey,  Kate 
Kane,  Michael 
Kane,  Thomas 
Kelley,  Frank  W. 
Kent,  George  F. 
Knox,  Clara  M. 
Kremer,  Joseph 
Kuhn,  Sarah 
Ladam,  Margaret 
LaPort,  Eddie 
Ledoux,  Louisa 
LeMay,  Mary  M. 
Lepine,  Mary  Anna 


South  Lincoln. 

Springfield,  Vt. 

Ware. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Westfield. 

Barre,  Vt. 

Clinton. 

Acushnet. 

Lakeport,  N.  H 

Chicopee. 

Cambridge. 

North  Adams. 

Worcester. 

Hardwick. 

Plymouth. 

Boston. 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Boston. 

Marlboro. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Claremont,  N.  H. 

Charlestown. 

Worcester. 

Worcester. 

Lynn. 

Somerville. 

Springfield. 

Northampton. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

North  Adams. 

Olcott,  Vt. 

Chicopee. 

Brandon,  Vt. 

Spencer. 
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Lenfest,  Ella  H. 
Leno,  George  Q. 
Lombard,  L.  Viola 
Lydon,  Stephen 
Lyman,  Jessie  E. 
Macomber,  Bertrand  P. 
Macoun,  Joseph 
McCarty,  James 
McDermott,  M.  Ella 
McMahon,  John 
McMahon,  Joseph  Bennett 
Malone,  Charles 
Mangold,  Theresa  M. 
Mellen,  William  H. 
Mountain,  Edna 
MuUaney,  James 
Mullen,  Sarah 
Murray,  Augustus 
Nichols,  Howard 
Nickerson,  S.  Eddie 
Nugent,  James  A. 
Nuttall,  Margaret 
O'Connell,  Joseph 
Peters,  Goldie  M. 
Pollak,  Charlotte 
PoUak,  Robert 
Potter,  L.  Belle 
Powers,  Fred  H. 
Powers,  Ellen  T. 
Radcliffe,  J.  Pierson 
Radcliffe,  Sarah 
Randall,  Hattie  S. 
Richter,  Arthur  F. 
Robbins,  Joseph  G. 


East  Cambridge. 

East  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Cambridge. 

Norwood. 

E.  Northfield. 

Hudson. 

North  Adams. 

Marlboro. 

Lowell. 

Williamstown. 

Lowell. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Peabody. 

South  Yarmouth 

Springfield. 

Worcester. 

Boston. 

Northampton. 

Somerville. 

East  Harwich. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Holyoke. 

Dalton. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Groton. 

Northampton. 

Worcester. 

Lynn. 

Lynn. 

Dover  N.  H. 

Pittsfield. 

Millbury. 
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Robbins,  Marion 
Robbins,  Clinton  W. 
Robbins,  Milton  W. 
Rossiter,  Maggie 
Rouse,  Aimee  M. 
Russell,  Emily  J. 
Scott,  Bertha  S. 
Scribner,  Howard 
Sherman,  Joseph 
Slattery,  Thomas 
Smith,  Evart  E. 
Smith,  Florence 
Spencer,  U.  Ernestine 
Stone,  Elsie  M. 
Sullivan,  Daniel 
Sullivan,  Lizzie 
Tebbits,  Carrie  A. 
Thayer,  Frank  F. 
Thom,  Clara  E. 
Todd,  Bertha  M. 
Trainor,  John  J. 
Trainor,  James  M. 
Tyler,  D.  Louis 
Wallace,  Florence 
Wardwell,  Bernice  M. 
Wells,  Frank  A. 
Wheeler,  Homer  C. 
Wheeler,  Melvin  H. 
Willard,  Jane  M. 
Williams,  William  M.  O. 
Winn,  Charles  F. 
Winslow,  Alice  M. 
Young,  Ambrose 


Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Taunton. 

Baltimore.  Md. 

Worcester. 

Webster. 

New  Brighton  N.  Y. 

Boston. 

North  Adams. 

Halifax,  Vt. 

Lawrence. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Cambridge. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Greenville,  N.  H. 

Brookline,  N.  H. 

Haverhill. 

Greenfield. 

Pittsfield. 

Pittsfield. 

West  Brookfield. 

Milford. 

Keene,  N.  H. 

Greenfield. 

Northampton. 

Northampton. 

Fitchburg. 

Bedford. 

Brockton. 

Lynn. 

Chatham. 


PAPERS,  PERIODICALS,  ETC. 


The  following  papers  have  been  sent  to  the  Institu- 
tion gratuitously  the  past  year. 

Daily  Herald,  Northampton,  Mass. 

Daily  Paper  for  Our  Little  People,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  Deaf  Hawkeye,  Council  Biuffs,  Iowa. 

Deaf  Mutes*  Journal,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Tablet,  Romney,  W.  Va. 

Maryland  Bulletin,  Frederick,  Md. 

Ohio  Chronicle,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Lone  Star  Weekly,  Austin,  Texas. 

Weekly  News,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Goodson  Gazette,  Staunton,  Va. 

Kentucky  Deaf- Mute,  Danville,  Ky. 

Colorado  Index,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

Companion,  Faribault,  Minn. 

Silent  World,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Kansas  Star,  Olathe,  Kan. 

Nebraska  Mute  Journal,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Optic,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Philanthropic  Index  and  Review,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Deaf-Mute  Voice,  Jackson,  Miss. 

New  Method  for  the  Deaf,  Chicago,  111. 

Michigan  Mirror,  Flint,  Mich. 

Canadian  Mute,  Belleville,  Ont. 

Institute  Herald,  St.  Augustine,  Fla. 

Silent  Echo,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba. 

Washingtonian,  Vancouver,  B.  C. 

Deaf-Mute  Advocate,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Western  Pennsylvania,  Edge  wood  Park,  Pa. 

Missouri  Deaf-Mute  Record,  Fulton.  Mo. 

Louisiana  Pelican,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

Silent  Hoosier,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Illinois  Idea,  Jacksonville,  111. 

Silent  Worker,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Thanks  are  due  Drs.   Cooper,  Jones  and  Davenport 
for  treatment  of  indigent  pupils  at  reduced  rates. 


TERMS   OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institution  is  a  School  for  the  education  of  children  wholly  or  partially 
deaf.  All  instruction  is  given  through  speech  and  lip-reading.  The  charges  per 
year  for  state  pupils  is  two  hundred  dollars  ;  and  for  private  pupils  three  hundred 
dollars  and  for  day  pupils  sixty-six  dollars,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance, 
the  first  week  of  each  half  year.  No  deduction  for  absences,  except  on  account 
of  sickness.  Massachusetts  parents  are  required  to  pay  nothing  but  contingent 
expenses  such  as  those  of  sickness,  travel,  clothing,  and  the  like.  No  State  pu- 
pil will  be  allowed  to  withdraw  without  weighty  reasons  to  be  approved  by  the 
School  Committee  or  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  See  the  law  in 
r^ard  to  State  pupils  on  the  following  page. 

In  Massachusetts  application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  State  House,  Boston ;  in  other  New  England  States  to  the  Governor, 
or  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Forms  of  application  will  be  furnished  by  the  Secre- 
tary. 

There  are  forty  weeks  in  the  school  year,  with  a  summer  vacation  of  twelve 
weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  the  Institution.  It  is  desirable  to 
have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year  mad^  as  early  as  June. 
The  year  begins  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  September.  None  will  be  admitted  at 
any  other  time,  unless  they  are  qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on 
payment  of  the  full  tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer  and 
winter,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one  of  which 
should  be  marked^  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps.  A  small  sum 
of  money,  not  less  than  five  dollars^  should  be  deposited  with  the  Principal, 
each  term,  for  incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss  Caroline  A. 
Yale,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  Northampton,  Massachusetts.  All  pay- 
ments should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafayette  Maltby,  Northampton. 

Visitors  are  admitted  only  on  Thursday  afternoons,  except  for  special  reasons 
to  be  approved  by  the  Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS    LAW    IN    REGARD    TO 
EDUCATION   OF   DEAF   MUTES. 

[Chap.   179.] 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FREE  INSTRUCTION    OF    DEAF-MUTES    OR    DEAF    CHILDREN. 

*B^  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows  : 

SECTION  I .  With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education  the  governor  may 
send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit  subjects  for  education, 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of  any  pupil,  to  the  American 
Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Northampton,  or  to 
the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  the 
Commonwealth,  as  the  parents  or  guardians  may  prefer ;  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  board,  he  may  make  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  such  provisions 
for  the  care  and  education  of  children  who  are  both  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as  he 
may  deem  expeditrnt.  In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power  conferred  by 
this  act  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of  the  wealth  or  poverty  of  the 
parents  or  guardians  of  such  children  ;  no  such  pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from 
such  institution  or  school,  except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  there- 
of, or  of  the  governor,  and  the  sums  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  support  for 
such  pupils  in  such  institutions  or  school,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  ; 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to  prevent  the 
voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  sum  by  the  parents  or  guar- 
dians of  said  pupils. 

Sec  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public  Statutes  and  chap- 
ter two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
eighty-six  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec  3.      This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  14,  1887. 

[Chap.  226.] 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FREE  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF  MUTES   OR 

DEAF  CHILDREN. 

'Be  it  I  fueled  f  etc.,  as  follows  : 

She.  I .  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  with  the  approval 
of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may  continue  the  schooling  of 
meritorious  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  of  capacity  and  promise,  beyond  the  exist- 
ing limitation  of  ten  years,  as  provided  in  chapter  two  hundred  thirty-nine  of  the 
acts  of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight,  when  such  pupils  are  properly 
recommended  therefor  by  the 'principal  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  school  01 
which  they  are  members. 

Sec.  2.       This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  8,   1889. 
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Lenfest,  Ella  H. 
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Robbins,  Marion 
Robbins,  Clinton  W. 
Robbins,  Milton  W. 
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Rouse,  Aimee  M. 
Russell,  Emily  J. 
Scott,  Bertha  S. 
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Officers  of  the  Clarke  Institution 

From  its  Organization  to  tbe  Present  Time. 

JULY  16,  1887-OCTOBEB  12,  18B6. 


PRBBIDBNTS. 

GARDINER  GREENE  HUBBARD, 
F.  B.  SANBORN, 
LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY, 


Elected.  Retired. 

1867  1877 

1878  1883 
1883 


CORPORATORS  BT  ACT  OF  INCORPORATION. 


♦OSMYN  BaKEB, 

♦William  Allen, 
Lewis  J.  Dudley, 
♦Julius  H.  Seelye, 
♦George  Walker, 


EUcVd 

1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 
1867 


Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  1867 


ReVd.                                              Elected.  ReVd. 

1875  .  Theodore  Lyman,       1867  1868 
1891    ♦Horatio  G.  Knight,  1867 

♦Joseph  A.  Pond,       1867  1867 

1887    William  Claflin,       1867  1873 

1876  ♦James  B.  Congdon,    1867  1879 
♦Thomas  Talbot,        1867  1885 


CORPORATORS  BY  ELECTION. 


Joseph  H.  Converse,  1868 
♦Jonathan  H.  Butler,  1868 
F.  B.  Sanborn,  1868 

♦J.  Huntington  Lyman,  1870 
♦Samuel  A.  Fiske,  1878 

♦Henry  Watson,  1875 

♦Charles  Delano,  1877 

Edward  Hitchcock,  1877 
John  D.  Long,  .  1880 


1870    Wm.  P.  Strickland,   1883 
1868    Franklin  Carter,      1884 

Edward  B.  Nims,        1885 
1877    ♦Francis  H.  Dewey,  1886    1888 
1884    Franklin  Bonnby,      1887 
1891    ♦Charles  Marsh,        1888    1891 
1883    Jas.  Madison  Barker,  1889 
1887    John  B.  Clark,  1891 

1883    John  C.  Hammond,     1892 

Laura  D.  Gill,  1894 


Osmyn  Baker, 


TREASURERS. 

1867    1869    Lafayette  Maltby,   1869 


PRINCIPALS. 

Harriet  B.  Rogers,       1867    1886    Caroune  A.  Yale,     1886 

AttSOCIATE  PRINCIPALS. 

Caroline  A.  Yale,         1873    1886  ♦Alice  E.  Worcester,  1886    1889 

STEWARDS. 

Henry  J.  Bardwell,     1870    1883    Freeman  C.  Carver,  1883 


^Deceased. 


Officers  and  Instructors,  1895-96. 


PRINCIPAL. 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 

GRAMMAR   DEPARTMENT. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

RUTH  WITTER,  ADELLA  F.  POTTER, 

KATHERINE  FLETCHER,  GRACE  L.  WRIGHT, 

MARY  A.  KATHAN,  MARY  E.  EVERETT. 

CLARA  W.  LATHROP,  Special  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

BESSIE  S.  LATHROP,  Special  Teacher  of  Wood  Carving. 

MARY  L.  ROOT,  Matron. 
SARAH  HASKINS,  Attendant.    LILLIAN  C.  LENTELL,  Attendant. 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

FRANCES  W.  GAWITH,  Teacher  in  Charge. 
ALICE  M.  FIELD,  CORA  L.  BLAIR, 

ABBY  T.  BAKER,  ALICE  H.  DAMON. 

CAROLINE  E.  BLODGETT. 

MARY  SMITH,  Matron. 
AMBER  ALEXANDER,  Attendant. 

ELIZABETH  A.  CUMMINGS,  Attendant. 

BERTHA  M.  AMES,  Attendant. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

BESSIE  N.  LEONARD,  Teacher  in  Charge. 
HANNAH  C.  WELLS,  HELEN  THROCKMORTON, 

MARIA  ROGERS,  ALICE  W.  ELY, 

JULIA  E.  GROSVENOR. 

ADDIE  E.  PEASE,  Matron. 
KATE  A.  BOYCE,  Attendant.  JOSIE  N.  HENRY,  Attendant. 

FLORENCE  L.  HENRY,  Attend't.  JENNIE  M.  ROGERS,  Attendant. 

FREEMAN  C.  CARVER,  Steward. 
NATHAN  B.  LUCIA,  Master  of  Cabinet  Shop. 
REUBEN  ROBINSON,  Farmer  and  Engineer. 


Report  of  the  Corporation. 


To  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educaiion : 

Gentlbmbn  : — Continued  success  and  increased  patron- 
age of  the  Clarke  Institution  characterized  the  year  which 
ended  August  3l8t,  1895.  The  number  of  pupils  enrolled 
was  149,  and  the  number  actually  instructed  was  147  ;  boys 
84,  girls  63  ;  in  the  Primary  Department  46  ;  in  the  Inter- 
mediate Department  50  ;  and  in  the  Grammar  Department 
51 ;  boarding  pupils  145,  day  pupils  2.  The  number  pres- 
ent at  the  close  of  the  school  year  was  141.  Besides  the 
regular  studies  pursued  by  all,  35  were  instructed  in  wood 
carving  ;  28  in  drawing  ;  21  in  cabinet  work  ;  and  the  older 
girls  received  some  training  in  household  duties. 

Of  the  whole  number  of  pupils,  114  were  from  Massa- 
chusetts ;  8  from  Vermont ;  12  from  New  Hampshire  ;  2 
each  from  ^Pennsylvania  and  Alabama  ;  and  1  each  from 
Connecticut,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Virginia,  Del- 
aware, Washington,  D.  C,  Georgia  and  Missouri.  The 
average  current  outlay  for  each  pupil  was  $277,  while  the 
receipts  for  each  of  138  pupils  were  but  $200,  $77  less  than 
cost.  Only  13  of  the  147  fully  remunerated  the  Institution. 
With  slight  exceptions,  good  health  prevailed  in  the 
Grammar  and  Intermediate  Departments,  but  in  the  Pri- 
mary Department  there  were  four  cases  of  scarlet  fever 
and  three  of  pneumonia,  none  of  them  fatal.  The  fact 
that  each  of  our  departments  is  an  independent  establish- 
ment, separate  from  the  others  in  the  matter  of  dormito- 
ries, dining-room,  school-rooms,  and  play-grounds,  pre- 
vents contagious  disease  in  any  one  department  from  per- 
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vading  the  whole  Institution.  But  a  sad  casualty  occurred 
early  in  the  school  year.  On  the  2d  of  October,  a  pupil 
from  Boston,  aged  fifteen,  while  walking  on  the  railroad 
track  just  east  of  Ware  Village,  was  overtaken  by  a  train 
and  instantly  killed. 

At  the  close  of  the  school  year,  seven  pupils  were  grad- 
uated. Exercises  were  held  as  public  as  the  limited  capac- 
ity of  our  largest  hall  would  permit.  On  this  occasion  an 
address  was  delivered  by  Hon.  Gardiner  Q.  Hubbard,  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  first  president  of  the  Institution. 

In  the  class  denominated  Teachers  in  Training,  there 
were  ten  members.  Of  these,  three  have  been  retained  as 
regular  instructors  in  our  own  school,  five  have  been  em- 
ployed in  as  many  states  of  the  Union,  one  in  Montreal 
and  one  in  New  Brunswick. 

The  capacity  of  the  Primary  Department  has  been  more 
than  doubled  by  a  new,  handsome  and  commodious  build- 
ing, for  which  a  debt  of  $11,202.09  has  been  incurred.  It 
was  occupied  during  the  last  half  of  the  school  year.  An- 
other building  is  greatly  needed,  which  shall  contain  a  spa- 
cious hall  for  public  occasions,  a  library  room,  a  gymna- 
sium, and  class-rooms ;  but  the  Institution  has  no  means 
of  erecting  such  a  building  without  unwarrantably  in- 
creasing its  indebtedness,  as  only  the  income  of  its  fund 
can  be  used  for  any  purpose  whatever,  and  the  whole  of 
this  income  soon  will  be,  if  it  is  not  now,  required  for  cur- 
rent expenses. 

This  fund  remains  unimpaired,  and  the  proceeds  thereof 
for  the  year  were  $15,912.55,  less  by  $620.84  than  last  year. 
There  is  an  annual  lessening  of  the  income  of  the  fund,  as 
the  new  investments  which  replace  old  ones,  must  needs  be 
at  lower  rates  of  interest  than  were  those  which  have  ex- 
pired. 

The  school  expenses  proper  were  for  the  year  $40,728.03. 
In  addition  to  ordinary  repairs,  external  and  internal, 
which  have  been  extensive,  and  have  been  reckoned  as  cur- 
rent expenses,  no  small  sum  has  been  expended  in  grading 
and  beautifying  the  grounds  and  in  other  permanent  im- 
provements. 
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The  corporate  name  under  which  the  Clarke  School  was 
chartered,  though  an  improvement  upon  the  then  univer- 
sal nomenclature  of  such  schools,  fails  to  designate  with 
precision  its  true  character.  It  involves  the  implication 
that  this  school  is  something  more,  or  other,  than  a  school. 
The  word  "  Institution  *'  has  such  a  multitude  of  applica- 
tions as  to  be  devoid  of  specific  meaning  in  itself,  and,  for 
all  that  the  language  implies,  an  Institution  for  Deaf- 
Mutes  may  be  an  asylum  for  the  speechless  of  any  age, 
and  not  a  school  at  all.  More  than  this,  our  school 
is  not  limited  to  mutes.  It  is  intended  for  juveniles 
who  had  acquired  speech  before  loss  of  hearing,  but 
who  are  disqualified  for  attendance  at  our  public  schools  ; 
and  none  of  our  pupils  continue  to  be  mutes  long 
after  admission.  -  For  these  reasons,  a  petition  by  this 
Corporation  was  presented  to  the  last  Legislature  for 
a  change  of  corporate  name  to  that  of  Clarke  School 
for  the  Deaf.  This  petition,  from  the  lateness  of  its  pre- 
sentation, was  referred  to  the  next.  General  Court,  before 
which  it  will  be  pressed.  No  good  reason  can  be  given 
why  the  deaf  should  be  humiliated  by  an  unnecessary  pa- 
rade of  their  infirmities  in  the  very  names  of  the  schools 
to  which  they  are  sent,  or  by  anything  peculiar  in  the  des- 
ignation of  their  schools. 

The  number  enrolled  for  the  current  year  (1895-6)  is  150, 
of  whom  145  are  present.  Of  the  enrolled  there  are,  boys 
81,  girls  69  ;  in  the  Primary  Department  56  ,'  in  the  Inter- 
mediate Department  52 ;  and  in  the  Grammar  Depart- 
ment 42.  For  the  Corporation, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  President. 

October  9th,  1895. 

Since  the  foregoing  Report  was  adopted  at  the  annual 

.  meeting  of  the  Corporation,  Oct.  9th,  the  Institution  has 

met  a  sad  loss  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  best  friends  and 

most   devoted  officials,   Ex-Lieut. -Governor,    Horatio  G. 

Knight,  of  Easthampton.     He  was  made  a  member  of  our 

t 
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Board  by  the  Act  of  Incorporation  in  1867,  has  contributed 
largely  to  our  financial  prosperity  by  acting  as  chairman 
of  our  Finance  Committee  for  some  twenty-five  years,  and 
has  been  one  of  our  two  Vice-Presidents  for  the  last  five 
years.  He  could  always  be  relied  upon  to  hold  his  private 
interests  in  abeyance  in  order  to  attend  the  meetings  of  our 
Board  and  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Clarke  Institu- 
tion. He  will  long  be  remembered  by  his  fellow  corpora- 
tors, and  the  vacancy  caused  by  his  death  will  not  be  eas- 
ily filled.        For  the  Corporation, 

LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY,  President. 

November  14th,  1895. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

FOR    THB    TEAR    ENDING    AUGUST    Slst,     1895. 


RECEIPTS. 

Income  from  : 

Clarke  and  Reserve  Funds, 

$15,012.55 

Street  Fund, 

102.04 

Lippitt  Fund, 

75.40 

Green  Fund, 

21.50 

State  of  Massachusetts, 

22,028.57 

Other  States, 

3,000.00 

Pupils, 

3,.316.08 

Farm  and  Stable, 

300.00 

Miscellaneous, 

620.43 

$46,282.57 

EXPENDITURES. 

CURRENT. 

For  Groceries  and  Provisions, 

$10,243.38 

Furnishings, 

1,685.00 

Wages, 

3,700.10 

Salaries, 

15,828.37 

Fuel  and  Light, 

4,020.01 

Repairs, 

2,510.24 

Farm  and  Stable, 

346.02 

Cabinet  Shop, 

1,221.45 

School  Incidentals, 

374  32 

General  Incidentals, 

1,208.30 

$42,137.27 

SPECIAL. 

For  Lippitt  Prizes, 

$  35.00 

Building  and  Improvements, 

18,044.75 

Insurance, 

230.00 

$60,456.02 
11 


Principars  Report. 


To  the  Board  of  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  Institution : 

Gentlemen  :— We  herewith  report  for  the  school  year 
ending  June  2l8t,  1895.  The  number  of  pupils  under  in- 
struction in  our  school  was  larger  than  at  any  previous 
time  in  its  history,  149  being  enrolled.  The  annual  growth 
in  numbers  of  the  school  has  been,  from  its  organization, 
very  nearly  uniform.  There  have  been  years  when  a  much 
more  rapid  increase  would  have  been  possible,  but  it  has 
been  deemed  unwise  to  admit  a  larger  number  of  little  chil- 
dren any  year  than  could  be  well  taught  in  one  or  two  be- 
ginning classes.  During  the  past  year  each  of  the  three 
departments  of  the  school  has  numbered  about  fifty — the 
Primary  being  sub-divided  into  two  sections  of  twenty-five 
each.  The  completion  of  Dudley  Hall  in  February  gave 
us  ample  accommodation  for  our  Primary  Department. 
The  new  building  is  three  stories  above  a  well  lighted  base- 
ment. In  the  basement  are  the  dining-rooms  and  kitchen  ; 
on  the  ground  floor  school-rooms  and  public  rooms  ;  on  the 
second  and  third  floors  sleeping-rooms  for  teachers,  attend- 
ants and  pupils.  A  large  play -room  occupies  nearly  the 
entire  attic  floor.  The  basement  room  in  the  old  part  of 
Dudley  Hall,  which  was  used  as  a  dining-room,  now  serves 
as  a  play-room  for  the  pupils  occupying  that  part  of  the 
building.  The  arrangement  of  the  building  has  thus  far 
proved  very  satisfactory. 

June  17th  was  our  Public  Day.  At  ten  o'clock  on  that 
morning  all  the  class-rooms  of  the  three  departments  were 
open  to  guests.     For  an  hour  all  the  classes  were  engaged 
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in  recitation.  At  eleven  o'clock  the  school  and  its  guests 
gathered  in  the  assembly-room  in  Clarke  Hall  for  the  spe- 
cial Graduation  Exercises.  An  address  was  delivered  by 
Hon.  Gardiner  Green  Hubbard  of  Washington,  D.  C. — the 
first  president  of  your  honorable  board.  Following  this 
address  was  the  presentation  of  diplomas  to  the  graduating 
class,  which  numbered  seven : — Mary  Elizabeth  Atzback? 
Fred  Philbrick  Curtis,  Bertrand  Parker  Macomber,  Char- 
lotte Leah  Pollak,  Robert  Raphael  Pollak,  Homer  Charles 
Wheeler,  Melvin  Hoyt  Wheeler.  No  class  graduated  from 
our  school  ever  carried  away  with  it  so  wide  a  knowl- 
edge of  General  History  and  Literature  as  this  class  ;  while 
in  elementary  science  work,  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra, 
th^ir  attainments  were  very  satisfactory.  The  recitations 
and  essays  of  this  class  on  their  graduation  day  showed  an 
unusual  familiarity  with  the  leading  facts  of  ancient  and 
modem  history,  a  knowledge  of  books  and  authors,  and  a 
general  intellectual  development  the  more  gratifying  when 
it  is  taken  into  account  that  five  of  the  members  of  this 
class  had  acquired  all  understanding  and  use  of  language 
after  entering  upon  school  life. 

The  five  pupils  just  mentioned  are  all  attending  schools 
with  hearing  boys  and  girls,  pursuing  farther  courses  of 
study.  Of  the  seventeen  latest  graduates  of  our  school, 
eleven  have  studied  in  ordinary  schools  with  hearing  young 
men  and  women— one  of  these  has  just  entered  upon  his 
third  year  in  a  high  school,  and  one  after  having  graduated 
at  a  technical  school,  has  entered  Columbia  University. 
That  all  deaf  children  can  do  as  these  have  done,  we  do 
not  claim ;  that  the  number  who  can  do  it  will  increase 
from  year  to  year  as  methods  of  instruction  in  schools  for 
the  deaf  improve,  we  may  confidently  expect. 

Although  the  policy  of  our  school  has  from  the  first  been 
to  place  the  greater  emphasis  upon  the  work  of  the  school- 
room, we  have  not  been  unmindful  of  the  tendency  of  ed- 
ucators to  emphasize  manual  training.  The  kindergarten 
occupations  of  the  Primary,  the  *knife  work  of  the  Inter- 

*  The  method  employed  is  that  adopted  in  the  public  sohooU  of  Northampton  and 
known  at  **  Woodwork  in  the  Common  School/*  by  Rer.  F.  A.  Hinckley. 
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mediate,  as  well  as  the  cabinet  work,  wood  carving 
and  sewing  of  the  Grammar  School  are  all  evidences 
of  this.  The  amount  and  quality  of  the  work  accom- 
plished during  the  year  in  the  wood  carving  class  and  in 
the  cabinet  shop  was  in  advance  of  that  of  any  previous 
year. 

Each  department  of  our  school  has  this  year  suffered  the 
loss  of  a  teacher  of  experience  and  ability.  Miss  June 
Yale,  Teacher-in-Charge  of  the  Primary  Department,  left 
in  April,  her  marriage  taking  place  a  month  later.  Miss 
Rebecca  E.  Sparrow  and  Miss  Ella  Scott  left  at  the  close  of 
the  year,  Miss  Sparrow  to  enter  the  Rhode  Island  School 
for  the  Deaf  at  Providence,  and  Miss  Scott  the  Whipple 
Home  School  at  Mystic,  Conn.  Such  losses  as  these  are 
the  greatest  any  school  can  sustain.  Such  gifts,  as  these 
years  of  skilful,  loyal  service,  constitute  the  best  wealth  of 
any  school.  Miss  Bessie  N.  Leonard  was  appointed  Teacher- 
in-Charge  in  Dudley  Hall,  and  assumed  the  duties  of  that 
position  immediately  on  Miss  Yale's  going.  Miss  Leonard 
came  to  us  from  the  Wright- Humason  School  in  New 
York.  She  was  familiar  with  our  methods  of  work,  and 
in  addition  she  was  so  familiar  by  training  and  experience 
with  kindergarten  principles  and  methods  that  she  is  pre- 
pared to  give  us  intelligent  aid  in  the  application  of  these 
methods  to  our  own  work. 

The  amount  of  time  which  can  wisely  be  devoted  to  kin- 
dergarten occupations  with  pupils  as  old  as  those  entering 
the  majority  of  our  schools  for  the  deaf,  is  a  subject  de- 
serving most  careful  consideration.  Exercises  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  sight  and  touch  may  no  doubt  wisely  form  a 
part  of  the  training  preparatory  to  the  acquisition  of  the 
forms  of  written  and  spoken  language,  but  beyond  exer- 
cises selected  with  this  specific  purpose  in  view,  we  gravely 
question  the  advisability  of  lessening  the  time  which 
might  otherwise  be  devoted  to  the  direct  acquisition  of 
language  by  the  introduction  of  further  kindergarten  occu- 
pations or  exercises.  These  may  however  prove  of  great 
value  as  a  means  of  wise  occupation  in  hours  unoccupied 
by  regular  school  work. 
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The  class  of  Teachers-in-Traiiiing  of  the  past  year  was 
the  largest  yet  admitted,  numbering  ten.  Of  these,  three 
remained  in  our  own  school — Miss  Alice  W.  Ely,  iliss  Cora 
L.  Blair,  Miss  Alice  H.  Damon.  The  remaining  seven — 
Miss  Frances  Hancock,  Miss  Martha  C.  Kincaide,  Miss 
Margaret  P.  Hinkley.  Miss  Sibelle  King,  Mr.  Carlton  W. 
Taylor,  Miss  Mary  D.  Tilson,  Miss  Irene  Woodbridge,  are 
\  now  engaged  in  teaching  in  schools  for  the  deaf  in  this 
country  and  Canada.  The  large  number  of  applicants  each 
year  for  admission  to  this  class  and  the  increasing  demand 
for  teachers  under  the  oral  method,  makes  it  seem  advisa- 
ble to  continue,  at  least  for  the  present,  our  work  in  this 
direction.  For  special  reasons  we  have  thought  it  wise  not 
to  enter  so  large  a  class  for  the  present  year. 

A  general  Convention  of  Instructors  of  the  Deaf  was 
held  in  July  last,  in  Flint,  Michigan,  No  representative 
of  this  school  was  present. 

Any  success  which  may  have  been  obtained  during  the 
past  year  has  been  as  always  the  direct  result  of  the  ability 
and  earnest  devotion  of  the  board  of  instructors  and  of  the 
spirit  of  harmony  and  fidelity  which  has  pervaded  every 
department  of  the  Institution  under  your  care. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLINE  A.  YALK 
October  9,  1S95. 


Courses  of  Study. 


Primary  Department. 

Exercises  for  the  Cultivation  of  Sight  and  Touch. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

English.  , 

Intermediate  Department. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

English. 

Arithmetic — (the  four  elementary  rules). 

Geography — (preparatory). 

Grammar  Department. 

Articulation. 

English.  V 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

General  History. 

Civil  Government. 

English  Literature. 

Physical  Geography. 

Physiology. 

Zoology. 

Experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

Drawing. 

Wood  Carving. 

More  advanced  work  in  studies  of  the  Grammar  Depart- 
ment with  Astronomy,  Geology,  Botany,  Algebra  and 
Geometry,  constitute  the  High  Course. 


Catalogue  of  Pupils. 


Allien,  Sarah  E. 
Atzback,  Mary  E. 
Backus,  Howard 
Ball,  Amos  E. 
Bass,  Fannie  L. 
Bishop,  Ethel 
Blanchard,  Louis 
Braithwaite,  Edward  A. 
Bray,  John  G. 
Brooks,  Stella  M. 
Brown,  Sarah  J. 
Buchanan,  M.  Eugenie 
Buckingham,  George 
Callander,  Mamie 
Camp,  Hope 
Carlin,  Willie 
Carter,  Douglass 
Chandler,  Lizzie  M. 
Chesbrough,  Charles  H. 
Clark,  Olive 
Clinton,  John  F. 
Clinton,  William  T. 
Cole,  Emil  H. 
Colegrove,  Theodore  J. 
Corey,  Harry 
Corey,  Paul 
Cowles,  Eunice 
Cowperthwaite,  Emeline  J. 
Crowley,  Willie 
Cryan,  Thomas 
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Greenwich. 

Springfield. 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Somersworth,  NT.  H. 

West  Randolph,  Vt. 

Lynn. 

Holyoke. 

Lawrence. 

Rockport. 

Olcott,  Vt. 

Hanover. 

West  Medford. 

Rutland,  Vt 

Fall  River. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Peabody. 

Tappahannock,  Va. 

Kingston. 

Fitchburg. 

Boston. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Marlboro. 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Oxford. 

Oxford. 

Westfield. 

Lawrence. 

Walpole,  N.  H. 

Salem. 
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Cullinane,  John  E. 
Curtice,  Frederick  P. 
Cusick,  J.  Frances  . 
Danforth,  Hazell 
Daniels,  Harry  M. 
Day,  Harriet  M. 
Desmerais,  Milia 
Dodge,  Charles  A. 
Dowe,  Jane 
Dufresiie,  Josephine 
Dunham,  Byron  J. 
Dupont,  Arthur 
Eaton,  Sadie  M. 
Ehlert,  Arthur  H. 
Fairbanks,  Mabel 
Feehan,  Mary 
Fisher,  Edna  P. 
Fox,  Kate  E. 
Qeddes,  Isabella  R. 
Gibbons,  Thomas 
Giflford,  Frank  H. 
Gilman,  Myra 
Goddard,  Mary  C. 
Guertin,  Ethel  M. 
Hall,  William  J. 
Harrington,  Reuben  N. 
Harris,  Philip 
Heade,  Helena 
Healey,  Kate  S. 
Hedge,  Robert 
Hiley,  George  E. 
Hodgkins,  Stanley 
Holman,  Marsden  C. 
Howard,  Albert  S. 
Howard,  Mortimer 
Hull,  George  L. 
Jelley,  Hattie 
JoUey,  Kate 
Kane,  Michael 


Dracut. 

E.  Washington,  N.  H. 

Winchester. 

Spencer. 

Southbridge. 

Great  Barrington. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Spencer. 

Lawrence. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Plainfield. 

Hudson. 

Revere. 

South  Lincoln. 

Springfield,  Vt. 

Ware. 

Cincinnati,  O. 

Boston. 

Barre,  Vt. 

Clinton. 

Acushnet. 

Lakeport,  N.  H. 

Spencer. 

Chicopee. 

Cambridge. 

North  Adams. 

Northampton. 

Worcester. 

Hardwick. 

Plymouth. 

Lawrence. 

Boston. 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Boston. 

Marlboro. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Claremont,  N.  H. 

Charlestown. 

Worcester. 
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Kane,  Thomas 
Kelley,  Frank  W. 
Kent,  (Jeorge  F. 
Knox,  Clara  M. 
Kremer,  Joseph 
Kuhn,  Sarah 
Ladam,  Margaret 
Lander,  Frank 
Ledoux,  Louisa 
LeMay,  Mary  M. 
Lepine,  Mary  Anna 
Lenf est,  Ella  H. 
Leno,  George  C. 
Lombard,  L.  Viola 
Lydon,  Stephen 
Lyman,  Jesse  E. 
Macomber,  Bertrand  P. 
Macoun,  Joseph 
McCarty,  James 
McDermott,  M.  Etta 
McMahon,  Joseph  Bennett 
Malone,  Charles 
Mangold,  Theresa  M. 
Marston,  Ruth 
Mellen,  William  H. 
Moore,  Annie 
Mullaney,  James 
Mullen,  Sarah 
Murray,  Augustus 
Nichols,  Howard 
Nickerson,  S.  Eddie 
Nugent,  James  A. 
Nuttall,  Margaret 
O'Connell,  Joseph 
Peters,  Gk)ldie  M. 
PoUak,  Charlotte 
Pollak,  Robert 
Potter,  L.  Belle 
Powers,  Fred  H. 


Worcester. 

Lynn. 

Somerville. 

Springfield. 

Northampton. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

North  Adams. 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Chicopee. 

Brandon,  Vt. 

Spencer. 

E^t  Cambridge. 

East  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Cambridge. 

Norwood, 

E.  Northfield. 

Hudson. 

North  Adams. 

Marlboro. 

Lowell. 

Lowell. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Peabody. 

Roxbury. 

South  Yarmouth. 

Revere 

Worcester. 

Boston. 

Northampton. 

Somerville. 

East  Harwich. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Holyoke. 

Dalton. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Groton. 

Northampton. 
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RadclifEe,  Sara 
Randall,  Hattie  S. 
Richter,  Arthur  F. 
Robbins,  Joseph  G. 
Robbins,  Marion 
Robbins,  Clinton  W. 
Robbins,  Milton  W. 
Rossiter,  Maggie 
Scott,  Bertha  S. 
Scribner,  Howard 
Slattery,  Thomas 
Slee,  Harry  Hey 
Smith,  Evart  E. 
Smith,  Florence 
Stone,  Elsie  M. 
Sullivan,  Daniel 
Sullivan,  Lizzie 
Tebbitts,  Carrie  A. 
Thayer,  Frank  F. 
Thibault,  Henry 
Thom,  Clara  E. 
Thomas,  Perley 
Todd,  Bertha  M. 
Trainor,  John  J. 
Trainor.  James  M. 
Trowt,  Charles  F. 
Tyler,  D.  Louis 
Vance,  Ervin 
Verner,  Ludovic 
Wallace,  Florence 
Ward  well,  Bernice  M. 
Wells,  Frank  A. 
Wheeler,  Homer  C. 
Wheeler,  Melvin  H. 
Williams,  Robert 
Winn,  Charles  F. 
Winslow,  Alice  M. 
Young,  Ambrose 


Lynn. 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Pittsfield. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Taunton. 

Webster. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

North  Adams. 

Lawrence. 

Greenfield. 

Lawrence. 

Cambridge. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Greenville,  N.  H. 

Brookline,  N.  H. 

Spencer. 

Haverhill. 

Athol. 

Greenfield. 

Pittsfield. 

Pittsfield. 

Beverley. 

West  Brookfield. 

Franklin,  N.  H. 

Spencer. 

Mil  ford. 

Keene,  N.  H. 

Greenfield. 

Northampton. 

Northampton. 

Amherst. 

Brockton. 

Lynn. 

Chatham. 
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Kane,  Thomas 
Kelley,  Frank  W. 
Kent,  George  F. 
Knox,  Clara  M. 
Kremer,  Joseph 
Euhn,  Sarah 
Ladam,  Margaret 
Lander,  Frank 
Ledoux,  Louisa 
LeMay,  Mary  M. 
Lepine,  Mary  Anna 
Lenf est,  Ella  H. 
Leno,  George  C. 
Lombard,  L.  Viola 
Lydon,  Stephen 
Lyman,  Jesse  E. 
Macomber,  Bertrand  P. 
Macoun,  Joseph 
McCarty,  James 
McDermott,  M.  Etta 
McMahon,  Joseph  Bennett 
Malone,  Charles 
Mangold,  Theresa  M. 
Marston,  Ruth 
Mellen,  William  H. 
Moore,  Annie 
Mullaney,  James 
Mullen,  Sarah 
Murray,  Augustus 
Nichols,  Howard 
Nickerson,  S.  Eddie 
Nugent,  James  A. 
Nuttall,  Margaret 
O'Connell,  Joseph 
Peters,  Goldie  M. 
Pollak,  Charlotte 
PoUak,  Robert 
Potter,  L.  Belle 
Powers,  Fred  H. 


Worcester. 

Lynn. 

Somerville. 

Springfield. 

Northampton. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

North  Adams. 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Chicopee. 

Brandon,  Vt. 

Spencer. 

Elast  Cambridge. 

East  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Cambridge. 

Norwood. 

E.  Northfield. 

Hudson. 

North  Adams. 

Marlboro. 

Lowell. 

Lowell. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Peabody. 

Roxbury. 

South  Yarmouth. 

Revere 

Worcester. 

Boston. 

Northampton. 

Somerville. 

East  Harwich. 

Fall  River. 

Lowell. 

Holyoke. 

Dalton. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Montgomery,  Ala. 

Qroton. 

Northampton. 
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RadclifEe,  Sara 
Randall,  Hattie  S. 
Richter,  Arthur  F. 
Robbins,  Joseph  G. 
Robbins,  Marion 
Robbins,  Clinton  W. 
Robbins,  Milton  W. 
Rossiter,  Maggie 
Scott,  Bertha  S. 
Scribner,  Howard 
Slattery,  Thomas 
Slee,  Harry  Hey 
Smith,  Evart  E. 
Smith,  Florence 
Stone,  Elsie  M. 
Sullivan,  Daniel 
Sullivan,  Lizzie 
Tebbitts,  Carrie  A. 
Thayer,  Frank  F. 
Thibault,  Henry 
Thom,  Clara  E. 
Thomas,  Perley 
Todd,  Bertha  M. 
Trainor,  John  J. 
Trainor.  James  M. 
Trowt,  Charles  F. 
Tyler,  D.  Louis 
Vance,  Ervin 
Verner,  Ludovic 
Wallace,  Florence 
Wardwell,  Bernice  M. 
Wells,  Frank  A. 
Wheeler,  Homer  C. 
Wheeler,  Melvin  H. 
Williams,  Robert 
Winn,  Charles  F. 
Winslow,  Alice  M. 
Young,  Ambrose 


Lynn. 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Pittsfield. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Taunton. 

Webster. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

North  Adams. 

Lawrence. 

Greenfield. 

Lawrence. 

Cambridge. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Greenville,  N.  H. 

Brookline,  N.  H. 

Spencer. 

Haverhill. 

Athol. 

Greenfield. 

Pittsfield. 

Pittsfield. 

Beverley. 

West  Brookfield. 

Franklin,  N.  H. 

Spencer. 

Milford. 

Keene,  N.  H. 

Greenfield. 

Northampton. 

Northampton. 

Amherst. 

Brockton. 

Lynn. 

Chatham. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  Institntion  is  a  School  for  the  education  of  children  wholly  or 
partially  deaf.  All  instmction  is  given  through  speech  and  lip-reading. 
The  charge  per  year  for  state  pupils  is  two  hundred  dollars ;  for 
private  pupils  three  hundred  dollars  and  for  day  pupils  sixty-six  dol- 
lars, payable  semi-annually  in  advance,  the  first  week  of  each  half 
year.  No  deduction  for  absences,  except  on  account  of  sickness.  Mas- 
sachusetts parents  are  required  to  pay  nothing  but  contingent  expenses 
such  as  those  of  sickness,  travel,  clothing,  and  the  like.  No  State  pu- 
pil will  be  allowed  to  withdraw  without  weighty  reasons  to  be  approved 
by  the  School  Committee  or  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
See  the  law  in  regard  to  state  pupils  on  the  following  page. 

In  Massachusetts,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  State  House,  Boston ;  in  other  New  England 
States,  to  the  Gk>vemor,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Forms  of  appli- 
cation wiU  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary. 

There  are  forty  weeks  in  the  school  year,  with  a  summer  vacation  of 
twelve  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vttcation  at  the  Institution.  It 
is  desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding 
year  made  as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Tuesday  dT 
September.  None  will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are 
qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full 
tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they  enter, 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer 
and  unnter,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles^  each 
one  of  which  should  be  marked^  and  also  with  papet*,  envelopes  and 
stamps.  A  small  sum  of  money,  not  less  than  five  dollars^  should  be  de- 
posited with  the  Principal t  each  term,  for  incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addreesd  to  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Yale,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  Institution,  Northampton, 
Massachusetts.  All  payments  should  be  made  to  the  Treasurer,  Lafay- 
ette Maltby,  Northampton. 

Visitors  are  admitted  only  on  Thursday  afternoons,  except  for  special 
reasons  to  be  approved  by  the  Principal. 


Massachnsetts  Law  in  regard  to  tbe  Edocation  ot  Deaf  Mntes. 

[Chap.  179.] 

Alf  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FREE  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES  OR 
DEAF  CHILDREN. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  the  gover- 
nor may  send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit  sub- 
jects for  education,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of 
any  pnpil,  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Clarke  Institution 
for  Deaf  Mutes  at  Northampton,  or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Bos- 
ton, or  to  any  other  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the 
parents  or  guardians  may  prefer ;  and  with  the  approval  of  the  board, 
he  may  make  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  such  provisions  for 
the  care  and  education  of  children  who  are  both  deaf-mutes  and  blind, 
as  he  may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power 
conferred  by  this  act  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children;  no 
such  pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or  school,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  thereof,  or  of  the  governor, 
and  the  sums  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  support  for  such  pupils 
in  such  institutions  or  school,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth ; 
provided,  nevertheless,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to 
prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  sum 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  pupils. 

Sec.  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public  Statutes 
and  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  14, 1887. 

[Chap.  226.] 

AN  act  to  amend  AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FREE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
DEAF-MUTES  OR  DEAF  CHILDREN. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows : 

Sec.  1.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may  continue 
the  schooling  of  meritorious  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  of  capacity 
and  promise,  beyond  the  existing  limitation  of  ten  years,  as  provided 
in  chapter  two  hundred  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  when  such  pupils  are  properly  recommended 
therefor  by  the  principal  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  school  of  which 
they  are  members. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  8,  1889. 
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▲N  ACT  TO  CHANOB  THE  NAME  OF  THE  CLABKX  INSTITUTION  FOB  I«AF 

MUTES. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc,,  cu  foUowe: 

Section  1.  The  name  of  the  oorpoiatiQii  now  known  as  the  Oarke 
Institntion  for  Deaf  Mutes  in  the  city  of  Northampton,  is  hereby 
changed  to  that  of  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Sec.  2.  All  devises,  bequests,  oimyeyanoes  and  gifts  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  to  said  corporation  by  either  of  said  names  ahall  rest  in 
the  corporation  of  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Seo.  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  paasage. 

Approved  February  12, 1896. 
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Report  of  the  Corporation. 


To  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education : 

Gentlemen:— On  August  Slst,  1896,  the  Clarke  School 
for  the  Deaf  successfully  concluded  its  twenty -ninth  school 
year.  In  accordance  with  the  enlarged  accommodations 
reported  last  year,  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  reached 
the  largest  figure  yet  known — 150  in  all.  The  number  of 
pupils  paying  full  tuition  was  13  ;  the  State  of  Massachu- 
setts was  represented  by*118  pupils ;  New  Hampshire  and 
Vermont  had  the  next  largest  representation,— 12  and  8 
respectively. 

The  health  conditions  were  so  unusually  good  that  the 
Hospital  was  not  opened  during  the  entire  year.  The  only 
case  of  illness  among  the  pupils  was  a  single  mild  case  of 
pneumonia. 

In  accordance  with  a  petition  from  the  Corporation  the 
name  of  the  school  was  changed  by  action  of  the  General 
Court  from  ** The  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes"  to 
**  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf." 

The  school  has  met  with  an  inestimable  loss  during  the 
past  year  in  the  death  of  one  of  its  oldest  and  most  faithful 
friends,  Mr.  Lewis  J.  Dudley. 

In  connection  with  the  death  of  Mr.  Dudley,  whose  rela- 
tion to  the  Clarke  School  covered  almost  the  whole  period 
during  which  the  Oral  Method  of  teaching  the  deaf  was 
under  discussion  in  America,  it  may  be  well  to  point  out 
the  present  state  of  that  question.  When  Mr.  Dudley  him- 
self abandoned  the  sign-language  as  the  chief  means  of  in- 
structing deaf  children,— in  which,  indeed,  his  own  child 
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had  been  partly  educated, — it  was  the  prevailing  method 
in  France,  in  Italy,  and  other  European  countries  which 
have  since  abandoned  it ;  and  it  was  nearly  universal  in 
this  country.  This  was  in  1867.  The  coming  winter  will 
complete  a  period  of  thirty  years  during  which  a  great 
change  has  been  in  progress,  which  has  now  resulted  in  a 
reversal  of  their  then  existing  situation.  Not  only  has  the 
pure  oral  method  of  instruction  supplanted  the  manual 
method  for  thousands  of  children  in  this  country,  and  for 
still  larger  numbers  in  Europe  ;  but  what  is  now  called  the 
manual  method  or  the  combined  method,  is  almost  wholly 
different  from  the  system  in  use  in  1867.  Then,  in  the  sign- 
language  schools,  oral  instruction  was  given  to  few,  was 
but  slightly  regarded,  and  had  little  effect ;  now,  in  the 
same  schools,  instruction  by  signs  is  almost  as  much  out  of 
favor  as  oral  teaching  was  at  that  time.  Nominally,  oral 
training  is  now  tried  with  a  majority  of  pupils  and  where 
it  is  not  continued,  the  manual  alphabet  takes  the  place. 
In  one  great  State  school, — that  of  Philadelphia, — oral 
instruction  and  teaching  by  the  manual  alphabet  are  car- 
ried on  in  separate  departments,  distinct  from  each  other  ; 
while  the  sign-language  is  rejected  as  a  means  of  educa- 
tion. This  seems  to  us  the  only  form  of  the  combined 
method  which  can  prudently  be  adopted  ;  for  the  mixture 
of  the  two  methods  in  one  school  injures  the  best  effect  of 
both. 

A  recent  publication  by  that  useful  agency,  the  "  Volta 
Bureau,^'  at  Washington,  gives  a  great  number  of  facts, 
carefully  collected  by  Mr.  Hitz  in  regard  to  schools  for  the 
deaf  in  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  of  these  facts  can  be 
cited  here  with  propriety. 

It  seems  there  are  in  all  some  520  special  schools  for 
deaf  children,  with  nearly  4,000  teachers,  and  33,000  pupils ; 
of  these,  about  100  schools,  with  1,120  teachers  and  10,000 
pupils  are  in  North  America, — chiefly  in  the  United  States. 
Of  the  United  States  pupils  more  than  5,000  receive  instruc- 
tion in  articulation,  and  2,500  of  these  by  methods  purely 
oral ;  while  4,200  are  taught  wholly  by  the  manual  method, 
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and  2,400  by  a  combined  method.  In  Europe  about  22,000 
children  are  in  special  schools  for  the  deaf, — as  against 
some  17,000  in  1862 ;  and  of  the  22,000  more  than  15,000 
are  taught  by  the  oral  method,  and  less  than  7,000  by  the 
manual  and  combined  methods. 

In  1867,  when  the  number  of  pupils  was  much  smaller, — 
perhaps  no  more  than  12,000  in  all,  and  less  than  4,000  in 
the  United  States, — the  proportion  taught  by  the  oral 
method  was  much  less  than  half  of  the  whole  number  in 
Europe  ;  and  in  the  United  States  not  one  in  six  received 
instruction  in  articulation. 

These  changes  have  coincided  with  a  vastly  improved 
general  system  of  education  for  the  deaf,  so  that  there  is 
probably  no  country  in  the  world  now  where  the  extension 
of  oral  instruction  has  not  been  followed  by  a  general  im- 
provement in  the  whole  method  of  education.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  oral  instruction  will  gain  still 
more  on  the  manual  and  combined  methods.  The  manual 
alphabet  method  has  also  made  great  progress  in  recent 
years.  Manual  spelling  is  fast  displacing  the  sign-language 
wherever  oral  teaching  has  not  prevailed. 

The  minute  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Dudley  prepared  by 
the  Hon.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
expresses  so  clearly  what  the  Clarke  School  owes  to  Mr. 
Dudley,  and  also  how  deeply  both  the  Corporation  and  the 
School  are  conscious  of  their  loss,  that  it  seems  eminently 
appropriate  to  introduce  it  into  this  report.  It  is  as 
follows : — 

"As  we  are  gathered  together  this  afternoon,  our  first 
thoughts  are  of  our  friend,  so  constant  and  faithful  in  his 
attendance  at  our  meetings — but  who  has  gone  from  us 
forever.  We  gratefully  remember  him  ;  his  great  love  for 
our  work,  and  unswerving  fidelity  to  its  interests.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Rose,  in  his  funeral  sermon,  has  paid  so  full  and 
beautiful  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Dudley,  that  there 
is  little  more  for  me  to  say.  I  will  therefore  only  speak  of 
him  as  I  knew  him. 

In  1864  I  became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Dudley,  then  a 
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member  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Senate  of 
our  Commonwealth. 

I  made  an  application  for  a  charter  for  a  school  for  the 
oral  teaching  of  the  deaf,  which  was  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee.    Mr.  Dudley  had  a  daughter  who  was  congenitally 
deaf,  at  that  time  in  the  American  Asylum,  where  she  vras 
taught  the  sign-language.     From  his  experience  he  ^ras 
convinced  that  to  teach  the  deaf  to  speak  was  impossible, 
and  that  all  attempts  for  such  a  purpose  must  result  in 
failure  and  injury,  instead  of  benefit  to  the  deaf.     These 
views  prevailed  with  the  committee  and  my  application 
was  defeated.    Two  years  later,  when  Mr.  Dudley  was  in 
the  House,  I  again  applied  for  a  charter,  and  was  greatly 
aided  by  Governor  Talbot,  Mr.  Sanborn,  and  Dr.  S.  G. 
Howe,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  others.    Governor  Bullock 
in  his  annual  message  to  the  Legislature  in  1867  suggested 
that  a  large  sum  would  probably  be  given  by  a  gentleman 
whose  name  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  mention,  to  establish 
a  school  for  the  deaf.    This  was  Mr.  Clarke  of  Northamp- 
ton.   A  joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  House  was 
appointed,  with  Mr.  Dudley  as  chairman  on  the  part  of  the 
House.     I  was  doubtful  of  the  result  of  our  application, 
anticipating  Mr.  Dudley's  opposition — but  the  hearings 
went  on ;  the  principal  teachers  of  the  Hartford  Institu- 
tion appeared  in  opposition  to  our  charter,  and  our  own 
friends  in  its  favor.     The  committee  with  Mr.  Dudley, 
visited  and  examined  with  great  care  the  little  school  of 
Miss  Rogers  at  Chelmsford,  conversed  with  my  daughter 
Mabel,  her  teacher,  and  with  the  daughter  of  Governor 
Lippit  of  Rhode  Island.     Mr.  Dudley,  as  the  result  of  this 
investigation  and  inquiries,  began  to  doubt  the  justice  of 
his  former  conclusions  and  finally  became  convinced  of  the 
advantages  of  the  oral  method,  and  from  that  time  was 
the  warmest  and  strongest  advocate  of  our  measure.    The 
Committee  reported  in  our  favor,  but  we  were  opposed  by 
two  leading  members  of  the  House — Mr.   R.  H.  Dana, 
whose  wife  was  from  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Jewell,  whose 
family  lived  in  that  city.     The  result  was  doubtful,  when 
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Mr.  Dudley  arose,  described  and  contrasted  the  condition 
of  his  daughter  and  my  daughter,  the  pleasure  and  profits 
derived  from  speech,  and  the  advantages  of  the  oral  sys- 
tem. His  speech  was  most  effective.  The  opposition  was 
silenced,  and  the  bill  passed  almost  unanimously.  I  re- 
member his  asking  me  during  this  hearing — **Do  you 
think,  Mr.  Hubbard,  that  Theresa  can  ever  be  taught  to 
say  father  and  mother  ?  "  When  two  years  after  we  heard 
her  prattling,  without  confining  herself  to  those  two 
words,  I  reminded  him  of  the  conversation. 

The  charter  was  obtained,  a  meeting  of  the  Corporators 
'\jras  called,  and  the  question  was  asked — "  What  system 
should  be  adopted  ?  *'  It  was  Mr.  Dudley,  I  think,  who 
proposed  that  Miss  Rogers  should  be  invited  with  her  little 
school,  to  form  the  nucleus  of  the  Clarke  Institution. 
She  came — a  school  was  opened  in  the  Gothic  Seminary, 
where  Mr.  Dudley  had  taught  and  lived  so  many  years. 
I  doubt  if  ever  a  day  passed  while  the  school  was  in  his 
house,  that  Mr.  Dudley  did  not  visit  the  school  and 
give  to  Miss  Rogers  and  the  other  teachers  the  help  of  his 
wise  counsel  and  sympathy. 

When  the  school  was  removed  from  his  home  to  Round 
Hill,  he  continued  his  watchful  care. 

He  was  chairman  of  our  school  committee  from  its  or- 
ganization until  his  death,  and  a  more  devoted  friend  and 
oflScer  could  not  have  been  found,  until  failing  years,  loss 
of  hearing  and  of  sight,  with  declining  health  forbade  his 
frequent  attendance  at  the  school.  Even  then  his  advice 
was  given  whenever  desired,  and  Miss  Yale,  during  the 
many  years  of  her  connection  with  the  school,  has  received 
from  him  the  same  encouragement  and  help  that  was  given 
to  Miss  Rogers. 

From  1883  until  his  death  he  was  our  honored  President. 
He  was  more  conservative  than  I  was,  and  we  often  dif- 
ered  as  to  the  best  policy  to  be  pursued  ;  when  his  reason 
was  convinced,  he  was  always  ready  to  yield — one  of  the 
hardest  tasks  for  a  man  of  his  character ;  but  these  differ- 
ences never  affected  our  confidence  in  each  other,  nor  our 
trust  and  love. 
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We  all  remember  how  strongly  Mr.  Dudley  objected  to 
our  school  being  under  the  direction  of  the  Board  of  Char- 
ities ;  until  through  his  efforts  the  education  of  the  deaf 
was  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Education,  ceasing  to  be 
regarded  as  a  charity,  and  placed  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  education  of  other  children.*' 

**  Another  gentleman,— the  Treasurer  of  our  Corporation 
for  almost  as  many  years  as  Mr.  Dudley  was  a  member, — 
Mr.  Lafayette  Maltby  of  Northampton, — has  resigned  that 
position,  leaving  our  financial  affairs  in  the  same  excellent 
condition  in  which  his  care  and  judgment  maintained  them 
for  so  long  a  period.  Upon  accepting  his  resignation,  the 
Corporation  passed  the  following  well-deserved  vote,  (Oct 
14,  1896.)" 

"  Voted,  that  in  accepting  the  resignation  of  its  Treas- 
urer, Lafayette  Maltby,  Esq.,  the  corporators  of  the  Clarke 
School  for  the  Deaf  desire  to  put  on  record  their,  sense  of 
the  fidelity  with  which  he  has  promoted  the  financial  in- 
terests in  his  hands  and  the  sagacity  with  which  he  has 
directed  the  investments  so  that  in  a  period  of  twenty- 
seven  years,  during  which  great  changes  have  occurred  in 
the  value  of  securities  and  the  rate  of  interest  paid,  and 
many  fluctuations  in  the  money  market  have  diminished 
the  property  of  other  corporations,  our  own  has  lost  noth- 
ing and  has  maintained  its  rate  of  income  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner. '* 

Attention  is  invited  to  the  Report  of  the  Principal  and 
to  the  Financial  Statement'published  herewith. 
For  the  Corporation, 
FRANKLIN  CARTER,  Presidbnt. 
October  14, 1896. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

OP  THE  CLARKE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  FOR  THE  TEAR 
ENDING  AUGUST  31st,  1896. 


RECEIPTS. 

Income  from : 

Fund  Investments, 

$14,662.03 

State  of  Massachusetts, 

22,901.57 

Other  New  England  States, 

3,705.00 

Pupils, 

2,800.00 

Miscellaneous, 

1,644.83 

fiAK  lyi'fi  AQ 

EXPENDITURES. 

CURRENT. 

For  Groceries  and  Provisions, 

$10,654.84 

Furnishing, 

1,228.71 

Salaries, 

16,635.60 

Wages, 

4,163.44 

Fuel  and  Light, 

4,334.22 

Repairs, 

2,703.07 

Farm  and  Stable, 

539.64 

Cabinet  Shop, 

1,275.65 

School  Incidentals, 

310.93 

General  Incidentals, 

1,363.56 

SPECIAL. 

For  Lippitt  Prizes, 

$  40.00 

Grading, 

325.68 

*o#>e   oo 

$42,575.34 
tt 


Principars  Report. 


To  the  Board  of  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  School  : 

Gentlemen:— The  following  brief  report  is  submitted 
for  the  school  year  closing  June  20th,  1896. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  150.  The  largest 
number  present  at  any  one  time  was  14G.  This  number 
was  divided  about  equally  among  the  three  departments 
and  in  each  department  into  classes  numbering — for  the 
most  part — ten  pupils  each.  School  work  varied  little 
from  its  usual  course.  The  system  of  rotation  of  classes 
was  adhered  to  in  the  Grammar  Department — each  teacher 
teaching  given  subjects  to  two  or  more  classes.  In  the 
Intermediate  Department  this  was  done  to  a  limited  extent 
but  in  the  Primary  a  single  class  was  given  in  charge  to 
each  teacher. 

Less  than  one-ninth  of  the  pupils  in  the  school  possessed 
any  knowledge  of  language  on  entering.  To  supply  this 
lack  is  the  prime  object  of  our  instruction.  The  Primary 
Department  confines  its  work  to  this,  using  object  lessons 
and  nature  work  as  aids  in  the  acquisition  of  spoken  and 
written  language.  This  is  to  a  very  considerable  extent, 
also,  the  work  of  both  the  other  departments,  but  arith- 
metic and  geography  are  added  in  the  Intermediate  while 
in  the  grades  of  the  Grammar  Department  the  studies  pur- 
sued the  past  year  were  arithmetic,  book-keeping,  geog- 
raphy, physiology,  zoology,  United  States  history,  gen- 
eral history,  and  English  literature.  Through  all  this 
work  the  chief  aim  of  the  instructor  is  to  give  the  pupil 

the  power  to  discover  thought  concealed  within  language 

If 
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forms  and  to  express  his  own  thoughts  correctly  and  nat- 
urally. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  Miss  Maria  Rogers — a  teacher  in 
the  Primary  Department — resigned  to  take  a  position  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  at  Mt.  Airy, 
Philadelphia.  The  hearty  good  wishes  of  all  her  associates 
here  follow  her.  Miss  Adella  Potter  of  the  Grammar  De- 
partment was  absent  through  the  entire  year  on  account  of 
ill  health.  Her  place  was  supplied  during  the  first  half  of 
the  year  by  Miss  Julia  Bateman,  a  teacher  from  the  School 
at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  during  the  last  half  of  the 
year  by  Miss  Martha  Stannard  who  was  at  the  same  time  a 
member  of  the  Training  Class.  Miss  Stannard  has  been 
engaged  to  supply  the  vacancy  in  the  Primary  occasioned 
by  Miss  Rogers*  resignation. 

The  class  of  Teachers-in-Training  numbered  six.  Two 
of  these  are  on  our  own  staff  of  teachers.  Miss  Caroline 
E.  Blodgett  and  Miss  Julia  Qrosvenor.  Of  the  remaining 
four — Miss  Mary  L.  Geer  is  now  connected  with  the  school 
in  Hartford  ;  Miss  Mary  P.  Tucker  with  the  Maryland 
school  and  Miss  Lina  Hendershot  and  Miss  Margaret  Rus- 
sell with  the  Pennsylvania  Institution. 

Soon  after  the  close  of  the  school  year  a  number  of  our 
teachers  attended  a  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  at  Mt. 
Airy,  Philadelphia.  The  attendance  at  the  meeting  was 
large  and  the  interest  well  sustained  through  the  ten  days' 
session.  Lecturers  from  outside  the  membership  of  the 
profession  gave  most  valuable  addresses.  Among  these 
Dr.  Lightner  Witmer  spoke  on  "  Experimental  Studies  of 
Mental  Content  and  the  Process  of  Thinking"  and  Dr. 
Harrison  Allen  on  "Adenoid  Growth  in  connection  with 
Deaf -Mutism.'*  M.  Magnat  of  Paris  presented  three  pa- 
pers. Miss  Fletcher  of  our  own  school  presented  a  most 
admirable  paper  on  "Text  Books  in  History."  Dr.  Bell 
gave  several  practical  talks  on  subjects  connected  with  the 
teaching  of  speech  to  deaf  children.  One  of  the  most  note- 
worthy events  of  the  meeting  was  a  brief  address  by  Helen 


Kellar,  the  wonderful  young  girl  who,  though  from  early 
childhood  deprived  of  both  sight  and  hearing,  has  never- 
theless acquired  a  marvelous  use  of  language.  Her  ad- 
dress, given  orally,  was  listened  to  with  intense  interest  by 
a  large  and  most  enthusiastic  audience. 

No  record  of  the  year  just  closed  could  be  made  without 
giving  expression  to  the  feeling  of  great  loss  which  the 
school  has  sustained  in  the  death  of  two  members  of  its 
Board  of  Corporators,  Hon.  Horatio  G.  Knight  and  Hon. 
Lewis  J.  Dudley.  Mr.  Dudley  having  held  the  oflBce  of 
Chairman  of  the  School  Committee  from  the  opening  of 
the  school  was  naturally  brought  into  close  contact  with' 
its  oflBcers  and  pupils.  His  own  experience  as  a  college 
tutor  and  as  a  principal  gave  him  ready  insight  into  ques- 
tions arising  in  the  condiict  of  a  school,  while  an  especial 
bond  of  sympathy  united  him  to  a  school  for  deaf  children 
and  made  him  eager  to  ameliorate  to  the  utmost,  the  con- 
dition of  all  children  of  this  class.  One  of  his  last  official 
acts  was  that  by  which,  as  the  President  of  your  Board,  he 
secured  the  passage  of  the  Bill  changing  the  name  of  this 
school  from  **  Clarke  Institution  for  Deaf -Mutes"  to 
''Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf."  Seldom  indeed  is  it  the 
good  fortune  of  a  school  to  have  through  so  many  years  so 
wise  a  counselor  and  so  faithful  a  friend. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 
October  14, 1896. 


Courses  of  Study. 


Primary  D^pariimemL 

Exerc:^?*^  for  the  C::ItiT»tioa  of  Si^kt  and  T-XLch. 

Ef*gl:5h. 

Intermediaif  iMpartmenL 

Articalation. 

Writing, 

Er*gli.sh. 

Arithmetic — (the  four  elementary  roles). 

Geography — (preparatory). 

Grammar  Department 

ArticnlatioD, 

English, 

Arithmetic. 

Ge<-»gTaphy. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

General  History. 

Civil  Government. 

English  Literature. 

Physical  Geography. 

Physiology. 

Zoology. 

Experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

Drawing. 

Wood  Carving. 

More  advanced  work  in  studies  of  the  Grammar  Depart* 

ment   with   Astronomy,  Geology,    Botany,   Algebra  and 

(Jeometry,  constitute  the  EUgh  Course. 

It 


Catalogue  of  Pupils. 


Alden,  Sarah  E. 
Backus,  L.  Howard 
Ball,  Amos  E. 
Bass,  Fannie  L. 
Beatty,  J.  Roland 
Bishop,  Ethel 
Blanchard,  Louis 
Braithwaite,  Edward  A. 
Brooks,  Stella  M. 
Brown,  Sarah  J. 
Buchanan,  M.  Eugenie 
Buckingham,  George  H. 
Callander,  Mamie 
Camp,  A.  Hope 
Carlin,  William 
Carlson,  Frank  E. 
Carter,  Chester  G. 
Carter,  G.  Douglass 
Chandler,  Lizzie  M. 
Chesbrough,  Charles  H. 
Clark,  Olive  M. 
Clinton,  John  F. 
Clinton,  William  T. 
Cohen,  Esther 
Cole,  Emil  H. 
Colegrove,  Theodore  J. 
Collins,  John  W. 
Cook,  Florence 
Corey,  Harry 
Corey,  Paul 
Cowles,  Eunice  C. 
Crowley,  Willie 
Cullinane,  John  H. 
Danforth,  Hazel 
Daniels,  Harry  M. 
Day,  Harriet  M. 


Greenwich. 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Somersworth,  N.  H. 

West  Randolph,  Vt. 

Meredith,  N.  H. 

Lynn. 

Holyoke. 

Lawrence. 

Thetford,  Vt. 

Hanover. 

Waltham. 

Rutland,  Vt. 

Fall  River. 

Watertown,  N.  Y. 

Peabody. 

Brockton. 

West  Chelmsford. 

Tappahannock,  Va. 

Kingston. 

Fitchburg. 

Boston. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Boston. 

Marlboro. 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Lowell. 

South  Weymouth. 

Oxford. 

Oxford. 

Westfield. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Dracut. 

Spencer. 

Southbridge. 

Great  Barrington. 
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Desmerais,  Milia 
Dodge,  Charles  A. 
Dowe,  Jane 
Dufresne,  Josephine 
Dunham,  Byron  J. 
Dupont,  Arthur 
Eaton,  Sadie  M. 
Ehlert,  Arthur  H. 
Fairbanks,  Mabel 
Fish,  Ethel  M. 
Fisher,  Edna  P. 
Fitzsimmons,  Margaret 
Fox,  Kate  E. 
Geddes,  Isabella  R. 
Gibbons,  Thomas  F. 
Giflford,  Frank  H. 
Gilman,  Myra  E. 
Goddard,  Mary  C. 
Guertin,  Ethel  M. 
Hall,  WilUam  J. 
Harrington,  Reuben  K 
Harris,  Philip 
Heade,  Helena 
Healey,  Catherine  S. 
Hedge,  Robert  B. 
Hiley,  George  E. 
Holman,  Marsden  C. 
Howard,  Albert  S. 
Howard,  Mortimer 
Hull,  George  L. 
Jarawan,  Fuaad 
Jeffers,  Nellie 
JoUey,  Kate 
Kane,  Margaret  J. 
Kane,  Michael 
Kane,  Thomas 
Kelley,  Frank  W. 
Kent,  George  F. 
Knox,  Clara  M. 


Nashua,  N.  H. 

Spencer. 

Lawrence. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

West  Chesterfield. 

Hudson. 

Revere. 

South  Lincoln. 

Springfield,  Vt. 

West  Bamstabla 

Cincinnati,  O. 

West  Manchester,  N.H 

Boston. 

Rutland,  Vt. 

Clinton. 

Acushnet. 

Lakeport,  N.  H. 

Spencer. 

Chicopee. 

Cambridge. 

North  Adams. 

Northampton. 

Worcester. 

Hard  wick. 

Plymouth. 

Lawrence. 

Augusta,  Ga. 

Boston. 

North  Brookfield. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Meshgara,  Syria. 

Whitefield,  N.  H. 

Charlestown, 

Worcester. 

Worcester. 

Worcester. 

Lynn. 

Cambridge. 

Springfield. 
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Kremer,  Joseph 
Kuhn,  Sarah  A. 
Kiilik,  Baleslaw 
Ladam,  Margaret 
Lander,  Frank 
Ledoux,  Louisa 
Lepine,  M.  Anna 
Lombard,  L.  Viola 
Lyden,  Stephen 
Lyman,  Jesse  E. 
Macouu,  Joseph 
McCarthy, '  James 
McDermott,  M.  Etta 
McMahon,  J.  Bennett 
Malone,  Charles  T. 
Mangold,  Theresa  M. 
Marra,  Bartholomew 
Marston,  Ruth  C. 
Meiggs,  Bertha  F. 
Mellen,  William  H. 
Melnkov,  Jacob 
Millard,  Nellie  E. 
Moore,  Annie  B. 
Mullaney,  James 
Mullen,  Sarah 
Murray,  Augustus 
Nichols,  Howard 
Nickerson,  S.  Eddie 
Nuttall,  Margaret 
O'Connell,  Joseph 
Pelz,  Blanche 
Peters,  Goldie  M. 
Porteous,  William 
Potter,  L.  Belle 
Powers,  Fred  H. 
Radcliffe,  Sara 
Randall,  Hattie  S. 
Reardon,  Elmira 


Northampton. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Ohicopee. 

North  Adams. 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Chicopee. ) 

Spencer. 

Cambridge. 

Norwood. 

East  Northfield. 

North  Adams. 

Marlboro. 

Lowell. 

Lowell. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Peabody. 

Waltham. 

Roxbury. 

South  Sandwich. 

Brockton. 

Worcester. 

Merrick. 

Revere. 

Worcester. 

Boston. 

Northampton. 

Somerville. 

East  Harwich. 

North  Billerica. 

Holyoke. 

Poplar  Bluflfs,  Mo. 

Dal  ton. 

Fall  River. 

Groton. 

Northampton. 

Lynn. 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Lawrence. 
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Richter,  Arthur  F. 
Robbins,  Clinton  W. 
Robbins,  Joseph  G. 
Robbins,  A.  Marion 
Robbins,  Milton  W. 
Rossiter,  Margaret 
Sawyer,  Lillian  M. 
Scott,  Bertha  S. 
Scribner,  J.  Howard 
Severance,  Mary  E. 
Slee,  Harry  H. 
Smith,  Evart  M. 
Smith,  Florence 
Stearns,  Jennie  F. 
Stone,  Elsie  M. 
Sullivan,  Daniel 
Sullivan,  Lizzie 
Sullivan,  Minna 
Tebbitts,  Carrie  A. 
Thayer,  Frank  F. 
Thibault,  Henry  V. 
Thom,  Clara  E. 
Thomas,  Perley  E. 
Todd,  Bertha  M. 
Trainor,  James  M. 
Trowt,  Charles  F. 
Tyler,  D.  Louis 
Vance,  Ervin  T. 
Vernier,  Ludovic 
Wallace,  Florence 
Wardwell,  Bernice  M. 
Williams,  C.  Robert 
Winn,  Charles  F. 
Winn,  Kate 
Winslow,  Alice  M. 
Young,  Alvah  D. 
Young,  Ambrose  E. 


Pittsfield. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Taunton. 

Charlemont. 

Webster. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Colchester,  Vt. 

Lawrence. 

Greenfield. 

Lawrence. 

Claremont,  N.  H. 

Cambridge. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Brookline,  N.  H. 

Spencer. 

Haverhill. 

Athol. 

Deerfield. 

Pittsfield. 

Beverley. 

West  Brookfield. 

Franklin,  N.  H. 

Spencer. 

Milford. 

Keene,  N.  H. 

Amherst. 

Brockton, 

Brockton. 

Lynn. 

Haverhill. 

Chatham. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 


This  School  is  deEdgned  for  the  edncation  of  children  wholly  or 
I)artially  deaf.  All  instmction  is  given  through  speech  and  lip-reading. 
The  charge  per  year  for  state  pnpils  is  two  hundred  dollars ;  for  private 
pupils  three  hundred  dollars  and  for  day  pupils  seventy-five  dollars,  i)ay- 
able  semi-annually  in  advance,  the  first  week  of  each  half  year.  No 
deduction  for  absences,  except  on  account  of  sickness.  Massachusetts 
parents  are  required  to  pay  nothing  but  contingent  expenses  such  as 
those  of  sickness,  travel,  clothing,  and  the  like.  No  State  pupil  will  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  without  weighty  reasons  to  be  approved  by  the 
School  Committee  or  by  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth.  See  the 
law  in  regard  to  state  pupils  on  the  following  page. 

In  Massachusetts,  application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  State  House,  Boston ;  in  other  New  England 
States,  to  the  Governor,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Forms  of  appli- 
cation will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary. 

There  are  forty  weeks  in  the  school  year,  with  a  summer  vacation  of 
twelve  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  the  School.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year 
made  as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Monday  of  Sep- 
tember. None  will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are  qual- 
ified to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  i)ayment  of  the  full  tuition 
for  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer 
and  winter y  and  be  furnished  unth  a  list  of  the  various  articles^  each 
one  of  which  should  be  marked^  and  also  with  paper^  envelopes^  and 
stamps,  A  small  sum  of  money,  not  less  than  Jive  dollars,  should  be  de- 
posited with  the  Principal,  each  term,  for  incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Yale,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts. All  i>ayments  for  board  and  tuition  should  be  made  to  the 
Treasurer,  S.  Dwight  Drury,  Northampton. 

Visitors  are  admitted  only  on  Thursday  afternoons,  except  for  special 
reasons  to  be  approved  by  the  Principal. 

Hassacbnsetts  law  In  regard  to  tbe  Edncation  of  Deaf  Intes. 

[Chap.  179.] 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDB  FOR  THE    FREE  INSTRUCTION    OF  DEAF-MUTES  OR 
DEAF  CHILDREN. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  the  gover- 
nor may  send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit  sub- 
jects for  education,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of 
any  pupil,  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Clarke  School  for 
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the  Deaf  at  Northampton,  or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or 
to  any  other  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  Ck)mmonwealth,  as  the  parents 
or  guardians  may  prefer ;  and  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  he  may 
make  at  the  expense  of  the  Ck)mmonwealth,  snch  provisions  for  the 
care  and  education  of  children  who  are  both  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as 
he  may  deem  exi)edient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  jjower 
conferred  by  this  act,  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children ;  no 
such  pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or  school,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  thereof,  or  of  the  governor, 
and  the  sums  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  support  for  such  pupils 
in  such  institutions  or  school,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth ; 
provided,  nevertf\ele88y  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to 
prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  sum 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  pupils. 

Sec.  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public  Statutes 
and  chai)ter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  3.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  14,  1887. 

[Chap.  226.] 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE  FREE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
DEAF-MUTES  OR  DEAF  CHILDREN. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may  continue 
the  schooling  of  meritorious  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  of  capacity 
and  promise,  beyond  the  existing  limitation  of  ten  years,  as  provided 
in  chapter  two  hundred  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  when  such  pupils  are  properly  recommended 
therefor  by  the  principal  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  school  of  which 
they  are  members. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  8,  1889. 

[Chap.  800.] 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  DEAF-MUTES. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  an  institution 
or  school  for  the  education  of  Deaf-Mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  there- 
from except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institu- 
tion or  school,  or  of  the  Gtovemor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  17,  1871. 
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AN  ACT  TO  OHANOB  THB  NAMB  OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION  FOR  I«AF 

MUTES. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  oh  fottowa  : 

Section  1.  The  name  of  the  corporation  now  known  as  the  Clarke 
Institntion  for  Deaf  Mntes  in  the  city  of  Northampton,  is  herehy 
changed  to  that  of  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Sec.  2.  All  devises,  bequests,  conveyances  and  gifts  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  to  said  corporation  by  either  of  said  names  shall  rest  in 
the  corporation  of  the  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Sec.  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  February  12,  1896. 
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Officers  and  Corporators. 


PRESIDENT. 

FRANKLIN  CARTER. 

YIGE-PREBIDENTB. 

WILLIAM  P.  STRICKLAND. 
PRANK  B.  SANBORN. 

CLERK. 

EDWARD  B.  NIM8,  M.  D. 

TREASURER. 

a  DWIGHT  DRURY. 

AUDITOR. 

WILLIAM  P.  STRICKLAND. 
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Report  for  the  Corporation. 


To  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Educaiion: — 

Gentlemen  :— The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf  continues 
its  work  from  year  to  year  with  no  great  change.  A  small 
but  pretty  uniform  growth  in  the  number  of  pupils  is 
scarcely  noted,  even  within  the  school,  and  makes  little  im- 
pression on  the  outside  world.  The  number  of  pupils  en- 
rolled during  the  past  year  was  159.  The  least  number 
actually  in  attendance  was  154,  which  is  eight  more  than  the 
largest  number  at  any  point  of  the  previous  year.  Of  these, 
120  were  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  their  tuition 
and  board  were  paid  by  this  Commonwealth.  The  State 
of  Vermont  had  eight,  and  New  Hampshire  ten  in  the 
school.  The  expenses  of  nine  pupils  coming  from  as  many 
different  states,  were  paid  by  their  relatives.  There  has 
been  one  boy  from  Syria  in  the  school  during  the  year,  for 
whom  no  payment  has  been  made.  It  was  understood  at 
the  time  of  his  reception,  that  he  was  to  have  the  advan- 
tages of  the  school  without  payment.  It  was  hoped  by  the 
missionary.  Rev.  George  A.  Ford,  of  Sidon,  Syria,  who  se- 
cured his  admission,  that  he  might  become  intelligent 
enough  to  be  useful  ultimately,  even  if  indirectly,  in  help- 
ing to  the  establishment  of  a  school  for  mutes  in  Syria. 

The  facility  with  which  deaf  children  acquire  speech 
varies,  as  the  facility  varies  with  which  other  children  ac- 
quire other  knowledge.  Perhaps  it  would  be  more  correct 
to  say  that  there  is  a  greater  difference,  because  the  obsta- 
cles for  one  congenitally  deaf  are  very  great,  while  on  the 
other  hand  there  are  those  who  acquire  speech  more  easily 
having  had  hearing  for  two,  three,  four,  or  even  more 
years.     Each  additional  year  of  hearing  for  a  child  before 
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deafness  comes,  seems  to  make  the  path  back  to  speech 
easier.  Even  among  those  whose  deafness  is  of  equal  dura- 
tion, there  is  very  great  difference  in  the  power  of  acqui- 
sition. 

The  numbers  in  the  primary,  intermediate,  and  grammar 
departments  were  during  the  year  nearly  equal,  and  the 
number  in  each  was  about  50. 

The  graduation  exercises  in  June,  when  a  class  of  four 
received  diplomtis,  were  extremely  interesting.  Preceding 
these  an  hour  was  spent  by  friends  of  the  school,  in  visit- 
ing the  class-rooms  of  the  different  departments.  The  ex- 
ercises in  the  assembly  hall,  were  opened  by  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Paul  van  Dyke.  An  address  was  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Corporation,  on  the  German,  Samuel  Heinecke, 
who  was  the  first  to  gather  deaf  children  into  a  home  and 
teach  them  speech.  This  was  in  Eppendorf  near  Hamburg 
in  1774,  only  four  years  after  the  Abbe'  de  TEpee  began  to 
teach  the  sign  language  to  the  deaf  in  his  school  in  Paris. 
This  address  was  followed  by  the  presentation  of  diplomas. 
A  statement  was  then  made  by  Miss  Yale,  the  Principal  of 
the  school,  in  regard  to  the  present  activities  of  the  class 
graduated  from  the  school  in  1895.  From  this  statement 
it  became  known  that  two  of  the  graduates  of  that  class 
are  fitting  in  one  of  the  Cambridge  High  Schools,  and  an- 
other at  the  Brown  and  Nichols  School  for  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, and  that  one  of  the  two  is  nearly,  or  quite  at  the 
head  of  his  class. 

Surely  such  a  result,  of  itself,  fully  justifies  the  loving 
thought  which  for  more  than  one  hundred  years  has  been 
given  by  individuals  and  governments  to  the  teaching  of 
speech  to  deaf  children.  That  such  an  attainment  has 
been  reached  by  any  graduate  of  this  school,  cannot  faU  to 
stir  in  the  hearts  of  all  those  connected  with  it,  and,  indeed, 
in  the  heart  of  every  true  philanthropist  lively  emotions  of 
thankfulness  and  joy. 

The  cost  of  each  pupil  in  the  school  the  past  year  has 
been  $282.  The  amount  paid  by  the  Commonwealth  for 
each  pupil  is  $200^  which  is  $40  less  than  the  amount  paid 
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by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  each  of  its  pupils  at  Mt. 
Airy,  and  $60  less  than  the  amount  paid  by  New  York  for 
each  of  the  pupils  at  Rochester.  If  we  consider  the  large 
diflference  between  the  annual  cost  of  each  pupil  and  the 
amount  paid  by  the  State,  and  the  greater  appropriation  of 
other  states  for  such  unfortunate  pupils,  it  does  not  seem 
unreasonable  to  ask  that  the  State  should  provide  all  text 
books  needed  for  use  in  this  school,  in  accordance  with  the 
usage  for  other  public  schools.  The  amount  annually 
needed  would  probably  not  exceed  •2.00  a  pupil,  making  a 
total  of  say  $300. 

In  closing  this  brief  statement,  the  writer  would  call  at- 
tention to  the  accompanying  report  of  the  Principal,  and 
express  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  cori)orators  of  the 
school,  that  Miss  Yale  is  still  carrying  on  with  undimin- 
ished wisdom  and  vigor,  her  arduous  and  successful  labors 
for  these  limited  children.  This  year  has  completed  the 
twenty-seventh  of  her  service  in  the  school,  and  the 
eleventh  of  her  occupancy  of  the  most  important  office  in 
its  management.  Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN    CARTER. 
October  13,  1897. 
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Principal's  Report. 


To  the  Board  of  Corporators  of  the  Cla/rke  School  : 

Gentlemen: — The  following  report  of  the  school  under 
your  care  is  submitted  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1897 
— the  thirtieth  year  since  its  establishment. 

The  number  of  pupils  enrolled  was  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
nine  (159),  one  hundred  and  fifty-five  being  present.  The 
number  of  new  pupils  entered  during  the  year  was  twenty- 
one  (21),  ranging  in  age  from  five  to  twenty-four  years.  All 
but  three  of  the  new  pupils  entered  the  lowest  grade  of  the 
Primary  Department.  Of  the  eighteen  entering  this  grade 
one  had  acquired  speech  before  becoming  deaf  but  had  lost 
it;  two  had  acquired  through  partial  hearing  a  small 
amount  of  very  imperfect  language ;  two  had  been  under 
previous  instruction  in  the  Sarah  Fuller  Home  while  thir- 
teen had  no  knowledge  of  spoken  or  written  language  and 
varied  greatly  in  intellectual  ability.  Three  of  these  little 
ones  proved  to  be  of  too  imperfect  mental  power  to  be  re- 
tained in  the  school  and  were  therefore  with  the  advice  of 
the  Committee  on  Instruction  dismissed  at  the  close  of  the 
year.  Two  of  the  three  were  but  slightly  deaf  and  would 
seem  to  be  quite  as  properly  taught  in  a  school  where  in- 
struction is  given  through  the  hearing  as  is  the  case  in  the 
ordinary  schools  for  feeble-minded  children.  Details  might 
be  gathered  from  our  records  in  regard  to  any  class  of 
pupils  which  would  be  full  of  scientific  interest  but  which 
cannot,  it  seems  to  us,  be  wisely  published  in  a  report  like 
the  present  which  circulates  freely  among  the  pupils  and 

their  friends. 
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The  health  of  the  pupils  during  the  year  was  remarkably 
good.  EJarly  in  the  year  epilepsy  developed  to  such  an 
extent  in  the  case  of  a  little  boy  in  the  Primary  Depart- 
ment that  his  parents  were  requested  to  remove  him  from 
the  school.  There  were  also  two  cases  of  pneumonia  in  the 
same  department.  It  is  cause  for  profound  gratitude  that 
during  the  thirty  years  since  our  school  opened  the  general 
health  of  the  pupils  has  been  so  good,  illness  having  result- 
ed fatally  in  only  a  single  case. 

No  great  changes  were  made  last  year  in  the  methods  of 
the  school.  Year  by  year  a  higher  grade  of  work  is  cer- 
tainly done.  No  doubt  this  is  in  large  measure  the  result 
of  increased  ability  and  experience  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers  but  no  doubt  it  is  also  in  part  due  to  the  general 
elevation  of  standard  in  all  departments  of  educational 
work  and  especially  in  those  devoted  to  the  defective  classes. 
We  are  glad  to  believe  that  the  Oral  Method  of  teaching 
the  Deaf  has  in  it  possibilities  of  development  far  beyond 
our  present  knowledge. 

In  our  Primary  Department  a  much  closer  connection 
has,  during  the  last  three  years,  been  established  between 
Kindergarten  occupations  and  nature  work  thus  broadening 
perceptibly  the  child's  horizon  of  thought.  This  is  the 
direct  result  of  employing  in  our  Primary  trained  Kinder- 
garteners who  have  carefully  considered  what  these  methods 
could  do  for  children  past  Kindergarten  age  and  in  many 
ways  past  Kindergarten  conditions  but  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  language  with  which  the  Kindergarten  for  normal 
children  begins  its  work.  Too  great  caution  cannot  be  used 
in  adapting  to  the  use  of  defective  children  methods  de- 
vised for  normal  children. 

The  ability  to  read — i.  e.  to  get  thought  pictures  directly 
from  the  printed  page — is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to 
any  child  but  pre-eminently  so  in  the  case  of  a  deaf  child. 
The  past  year  the  effort  has  been  made  to  begin  work  to- 
ward this  end  in  the  primary  classes  of  the  second  grade. 
Story  charts  prepared  for  deaf  children  who  have  been 
learning  English  only  a  year  must  of  necessity  be  exceed- 
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ingly  limited  in  their  vocabulary  and  in  the  number  of  con- 
Btructions  used,  but  the  mental  process  required  for  their 
comprehension  must  be  analagous  to  the  reading  process  in 
higher  grades  and  surely  if  we  can  begin  to  habituate  the 
child  to  this  process  at  an  earlier  date  than  we  have  done 
heretofore  we  shall  secure  gain  for  him  in  many  ways. 

The  graduation  of  a  class  of  four  boys  took  place  on 
June  9th,  our  Public  Day.  The  members  of  the  class  were 
William  Carlin,  John  Francis  Clinton, Mortimer  Ellsworth 
Howard  and  George  Lawrence  Hull.  The  recitations 
this  class  and  their  essays  showed  a  breadth  of  subject 
matter  that  was  very  gratifying  to  all  friends  of  the  school. 
The  studies  of  the  class  durihg  the  last  two  years  were — 
Arithmetic  and  Book-keeping,  Physical  Geography,  Zo61- 
ogy,  English  Grammar,  English  Literature,  General 
History  and  Civil  Government. 

The  exhibition  of  work  last  year  from  the  classes  in  Draw- 
ing, Sewing,  Wood  Carving,  and  Cabinet  Work  was  very 
satisfactory.  But  two  hours  a  week  are  devoted  to  Drawing 
and  the  same  to  Wood  Carving  and  two  hours  on  each  of 
five  days  in  the  week  to  Cabinet  Work.  With  this  small 
expenditure  of  time  our  boys  are  able  from  year  to  year  to 
show  pieces  of  plain  and  carved  furniture  of  most  credit- 
able workmanship.  A  carved  mahogany  desk,  a  table  and 
an  oak  side-board  were  especially  commended  in  the  last 
exhibition  of  work.  A  system  of  sewing  originated  by  Mrs. 
Bryan,  who  is  connected  with  one  of  the  New  York  schools 
was  introduced  into  our  Intermediate  Department  two  years 
ago.  The  results  have  been  most  satisfactory.  The  course 
contains  all  the  essential  steps  arranged  in  an  admirably 
graded  system. 

A  matter  of  great  interest  to  us  is  the  work  being  done  by 
some  of  our  recent  graduates  now  attending  schools  for 
hearing  young  men  and  women.  One  graduated  from  the 
Lawrence  High  School  in  June  and  this  fall  enters  the 
School  of  Technology  in  Boston.  Two  others  are  in  their 
last  year  in  the  Cambridge  High  School  and  one  in  the 
Brown-Nichols  School.     These  three  have  already  taken 
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part  of  their  examinations  for  entrance  into  the  Lawrence 
Scientific  School.  Another  yonng  man  has  begun  his 
third  year  in  the  School  of  Mines  in  Columbia  University. 
A  graduate  of  three  years  ago  is  in  Colby  Academy  in  New 
Hampshire.  The  standing  of  all  these  students  is  high— in 
some  cases  marvellously  high — and  the  general  effect  of 
association  with  those  not  handicapped  like  themselves  is 
proving  in  every  way  most  beneficial  to  them  and  most 
satisfactory  to  their  friends.  These  cases  seem  the  more 
worthy  of  note  in  that  with  a  single  exception  these  young 
men  have  never  heard.  A  number  of  girls  have  also  pur- 
sued with  profit  farther  courses  of  study  in  ordinary  schools. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  the  school  suffered  the  loss  of 
two  teachers  connected  with  the  Primary  Department — 
Miss  Hannah  C.  Wells  and  Miss  Alice  W.  Ely.  Miss 
(Gertrude  Dustan  and  Miss  Eva  M.  North  have  been  engag- 
ed to  take  the  vacant  places.  Miss  Dustan  is  a  graduate  of 
Mt.  Holyoke  College  and  a  trained  Kindergartener.  Miss 
North  is  also  a  graduate  of  Mt.  Holyoke  College.  Both 
have  had  some  experience  in  teaching.  ♦Just  before  the 
opening  of  the  present  year  word  was  received  from  Miss 
Kathan— a  teacher  for  some  years  in  our  Grammar  Depart- 
ment—that the  condition  of  her  health  was  such  as  to 
prevent  her  return  at  present.  She  was  therefore  granted 
leave  of  absence. 

At  the  close  of  July  Mr.  F.  C.  Carver  who  had  held  the 
office  of  steward  for  thirteen  years  resigned,  being  in  ill 
health,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Weir. 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee  the 
widening  of  the  street  in  front  of  Dudley  Hall  and  the 
grading  below  Clarke  Hall  have  been  accomplished.  The 
school  expenses  proper  for  the  year  were  $41,106.36. 

A  matter  of  interest  to  all  who  have  the  welfare  of  the 
deaf  at  heart  was  the  formation  in  July  last,  at  Milwaukee, 
of  a  section  of  the  National  Educational  Association  to  be 

*  While  this  report  ia  In  the  hands  of  the  printer  the  sad  inteUigenoe  reaohee  us  of 
Miss  Kathan^s  death  on  the  fourteenth  of  December. 
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known  as  a  '^  Department  for  the  Education  of  Classes 
Requiring  Special  Methods  of  Instruction."  We  welcome 
this  step  as  one  bringing  teachers  of  special  classes  into 
closer  contact  with  the  general  body  of  teachers  of  the 
country. 

The  growth  of  the  Oral  method  in  this  country  has 
recently  been  evidenced  by  the  establishment  of  additional 
day  schools  under  this  method  and  the  opening  of  oral  de- 
partments in  several  schools  where  only  a  single  oral  class 
had  previously  existed.  In  the  Wisconsin  school  one-half 
of  the  teachers  employed  now  have  charge  of  oral  classes. 

The  school  feels  itself  especially  honored  in  the  acceptance 
by  Dr.  Hall  of  a  place  on  your  Board.  We  rejoice  that  so 
eminent  an  educator  as  he  should  find  time  for  another 
interest  added  to  so  many  and  we  hope  for  practical  advice 
and  suggestion  for  our  work  from  him.  The  teachers  of 
the  school  welcome  most  heartily  the  evidences  of  special 
interest  in  their  work  which  the  members  of  your  Board 
have  given  from  time  to  time. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 

October  13,  1897. 


Courses  of  Study. 


Primary  Department. 

ExerciBes  for  the  Cultivation  of  Sight  and  Touch. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

English. 

Intermediate  Department. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

English. 

Arithmetic— (the  four  elementary  rules). 

Geography — (preparatory). 

Grammar  Department. 

Articulation. 

English. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

General  History. 

Civil  Government. 

English  Literature. 

Physical  Geography. 

Physiology. 

Zoology. 

Experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  CShemistry. 

Drawing. 

Wood  Carving. 

More  advanced  work  in  studies  of  the  Grammar  Depart- 
ment with  Astronomy,  Geology,  Botany,  Algebra  and 
Geometry, '.constitute  the  High  Course. 
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Catalogue  of  Pupils. 


^  Alden,  Sarah  E. 

Anderson,  Arthur  W., 
^  Backus,  L.  Howard 

Ball,  Amos  E. 

Bass,  Fannie  L. 

Bennette,  Cedric  E. 

Bishop,  Ethel 
^Blanchard,  Louis 

Braithwaite,  Edward  A. 

Brooks,  Stella  M. 

Brown,  Sarah  J. 

Buchanan,  M.  Eugenie 
7  Buckingham,  George  H. 
•  Camp,  A.  Hope 
y^^  Carlin,  William 


/ 


Carlson,  Frank  E. 


Carter,  Chester  Q. 
Carter,  Q.  Douglass 
J  Chandler,  Lizzie  M. 
y  Chesbrough,  Charles  H. 
^  Clark,  Olive  M. 
»  Clinton,  John  F. 
/^  Clinton,  William  T. 
^  Cohen,  Esther 

Colby,  Herbert  N. 
y  Cole,  Emil  H. 
^  Colegrove,  Theodore  J. 
Collins,  John  W. 


Greenwich. 

Worcester. 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Somersworth,  N.  H. 

West  Randolph,  Vt. 

Boston. 

Lynn. 

Holyoke. 

Lawrence. 

Thetford,Vt. 

Hanover. 

Watham. 

Rutland. 

Water  town,  N.  Y. 

Peabody. 

Brockton. 

West  Chelmsford. 

Tappahannock,  Va. 

Kingston. 

Fitchburg. 

Boston. 

Jamaica  Plain 

Jamaica  Plain. 

Boston. 

Everett. 

Marlboro. 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Lowell. 


n 
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CLARIS  SCHOOL. 


Corey,  Harry 
Corey,  Paul 
^Cowles,  Eunice  C. 
'^Crowley,  Willie 
y  Cullinane,  John  H. 
^  Danforth,  Hazel 

Daniels,  Harry  M. 
/  Day,  Harriet  M. 
^    Desmerais,  Milia 
Dodge,  Charles  A. 
Donovan,  James 
Dowe,  Jane 
Dufresne,  Josephine 
Dunham,  Byron  J. 
Dupont,  Arthur 
/  Eaton,  Sadie  M. 
J  Ehlert,  Arthur  H. 
"/"  Fairbanks,  Mabel  P. 
Fish,  Ethel  M. 
Fiske,  Walter  L. 
Fitzsimmons,  Margaret 
Fox,  Kate  E. 
French,  Arthur  J. 
y  Gteddes,  Isabella  R. 
^   Gibbons,  Thomas  F. 
^  Gififord,  Frank  H. 
^   Goddard,  Mary  C. 
Guertin,  Ethel  M. 
Harding,  Ceylon  C. 
Harding,  Mary  Ann 
/  Harrington,  Reuben  N. 
Harris,  Philip 
Heade,  Helena 
Healey,  Catherine  S. 
Hiley,  George  E. 
?  Howard,  Albert  S. 
•  Howard,  Mortimer 
^Hull,  Gteorge  L. 
/ 


Oxford. 

Oxford. 

Westfield. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Dracut. 

Spencer. 

Southbridge. 

Great  Barrington. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Spencer. 

Boston. 

Lawrence. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

West  Chesterfield. 

Hudson. 

Revere. 

South  Lincoln. 

Springfield,  Vt. 

West  Barnstable. 

Greenfield. 

West  Manchester,  N.  H 

Boston. 

Billerica. 

Rutland,  Vt. 

Clinton. 

Acushnet. 

Spencer. 

Chicopee. 

Haverhill. 

Fall  River. 

North  Adams. 

Northampton. 

Worcester. 

Hardwick. 

Lawrence. 

Boston. 

North  Brookfield. 

Washington,  D.  C. 
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Jarawan,  Fuaad 
Jeffers,  Nellie 
>  Jolley,  Kate 
Kane,  Margaret  J. 
Kane,  Michael 
V  Kane,  Thomas 
-^  Kelley,  Frank  W. 

Kent,  George  F. 
/^King,  Minnie 
Knox,  Clara  M. 
Kremer,  Joseph 
y  Kuhn,  Sarah  A. 
^  Kulik,  Baleslaw 
Ladam,  Margaret 
Ladd,  Joseph  D. 
Lander,  Frank 
Lanigan,  Grace 
y  Ledoux,  Louisa 
/^  LeMay,  Mary  M. 
X      Lepine,  M.  Anna 

^  Lombard,  L.  Viola 
X  Lyman,  Jesse  E. 
/ y  Macoun,  Joseph 
/^McCarthy,  James 
/  McDermott,  M.  Etta 
/     McMahon,  J.  Bennett 
/    Malone,  Charles  T. 

-  Mangold,  Theresa  M. 
^  Manning,  Alice 
Marra,  Bartholomew 
Marston,  Ruth  C. 
Meehan,  Kathleen 
Mitchell,  Harry  M. 
Moore,  Annie  B. 
MuUane,  Mary 
Mullaney,  James 

/Mullen,  Sarah 
,  Murray,  Augustus 


Meshgara,  Syria. 

Whitefield,  N.  H. 

Charlestown. 

Worcester. 

Worcester. 

Worcester. 

Lynn. 

Cambridge. 

Palmer. 

Springfield. 

Northampton. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Chicopee. 

North  Adams. 

Medford. 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Webster. 

Chicopee. 

Plainfield,  Vt. 

Spencer. 

Cambridge. 

East  Northfield. 

North  Adams. 

Marlboro. 

Lowell. 

Lowell. 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Peabody. 

Lynn. 

Waltham. 

Roxbury. 

Boston. 

Boston. 

Revere. 

Peabody. 

Worcester. 

Boston. 

Northampton. 
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CLARKE  SCHOOL. 


/ 


Nichols,  Howard 
^Nickerson,  S.  Eddie 
p  Nuttall,  Margaret 
'p  O'Connell,  Joseph 
^    Otto  Marie  A. 
Pelz,  Blanche 
Peters,  Gk)ldie  M. 
Porteous,  William  Jr. 
Z.Potter,  L.  Belle 
/^Powers,  Fred  H. 
/y  Randall,  Hattie  S. 
r     Reardon,  Elmira  L. 
Richter,  Arthur  F. 
Robbins,  Clinton  W. 

/Robbins,  Joseph  Q. 
Robbins,  A.  Marion 
Robbins,  Milton  W. 
/•  Rossiter,  Margaret 
Sawyer,  Lillian  M. 
J  Scott,  Bertha  S. 
''   Severance,  Mary  E. 
Slee,  Harry  H. 
Smith,  Evart  M. 
Smith,  Florence 
Stearns,  Jennie  F. 
Stone,  Elsie  M. 
Sullivan,  Daniel 
Sullivan,  Lizzie 
Sullivan,  Minna 
Sundstrom,  AdinaW. 
y  Tebbetts,  Carrie  A. 

7  Thayer,  Frank  F. 
/    Thibault,  Henry  V. 
^Thom,  Clara  E. 

Thomas,  Perley  E. 
•  Trainor,  James  M. 
Trowt,  Charles  F. 
Tuttle,  J.  Lewis 


Somerville. 

East  Harwich. 

North  Billerica, 

Holyoke. 

Boston. 

Poplar  Bluffs,  Mo. 

Dalton. 

Fall  River. 

Qroton. 

Northampton. 

Dover,  N.  H. 

Lawrence. 

Pittsfield. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Taunton. 

Charlemont. 

Webster. 

Colchester,  Vt. 

Lawrence. 

Greenfield. 

Lawrence. 

Claremont,  N.  H. 

Cambridge. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Brockton. 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Brookline,  N.  H. 

Spencer. 

HaverhilL 

Athol. 

Pittsfield. 

Beverley. 

Chatham. 
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J  Tyler,  D.  Louis 
^  Vance,  Ervin  T. 
Verner,  Ludovic 
Vincent,  Perry  A. 
Wallace,  Florence 
.  Williams,  C.  Robert 
Wing,  Gteorge  W. 
^Winn,  Charles  F. 
^  Winn,  Kate 
^  Winslow,  Alice  M. 
^   Wright,  LilUe  B. 
Young,  Alvah  D. 
Young,  Ambrose  E. 


/ 


West  Brookfield. 

Franklin,  N.  H. 

Spencer. 

Egremont. 

Milford. 

Amherst. 

Holyoke. 

Brockton. 

Brockton. 

Lynn. 

Gloucester. 

Haverhill. 

Chatham. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

This  School  is*  designed  for  the  education  of  children  wholly  or 
partially  deaf.  All  instmction  is  given  through  8i)eech  and  lip-reading. 
The  charge  per  year  for  state  pupils  is  two  hundred  dollars;  for  prirate 
pupils  three  hundred  dollars  and  for  day  pupils  seventy-fiye  dollars,  x^ay- 
able  semi-annually  in  advance,  the  first  week  of  each  half  year.  No 
deduction  for  absences,  except  on  account  of  sickness.  Maasachusetts 
parents  are  required  to  pay  nothing  but  contingent  expenses  such  as 
those  of  sickness,  travel,  clothing,  and  the  like.  No  State  pupil  will  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  without  weighty  reasons  to  be  approved  by  the 
School  Committee  or  by  the  GK)yemer  of  the  Commonwealth.  See  the 
law  in  regard  to  state  pupils  on  the  following  page. 

In  Massachusetts  application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  State  House,  Boston;  in  other  New  England  States, 
to  the  Gk)yemor,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Forms  of  application 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary. 

There  are  forty  weeks  in  the  school  year,  with  a  summer  vacation  of 
twelve  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  the  School.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year 
made  as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Monday  of 
September.  None  will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are 
qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full 
tution  for  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

The  pupils  must  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer 
and  winter,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one 
of  which  should  he  marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps. 
A  smaU  sum  of  money,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposits  with 
the  Principal,  each  term  for  incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Tale,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts. All  payments  for  board  and  tution  should  be  made  to  the 
Treasurer,  S.  Dwight  Drury,  Northampton. 

Visitors  are  admitted  only  on  Thursday  afternoons,  except  for  Q>ecial 
reasons  to  be  approved  by  the  Principal. 

lassacbnsetts  Lai  in  regard  to  Education  of  Deaf  Intes. 

[Chap.  179.] 

AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THB  FREE  INSTRUCTION  OF  DBAF-lfUTBS  OR 
DEAF  CHILDREN. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  as  follows: 

SscnoN  1.  With  the  approval  of  the  board  of  education,  the  gover- 
nor may  send  such  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit  sub- 
jects for  education,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of 
any  pupil,  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Clarke  School  for 
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the  Deaf  at  Northampton,  or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or  to 
any  other  school  for  deaf-mntes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  parents 
or  gnardians  may  prefer;  and  with  the  approval  of  the  board,  he  may 
make  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  such  provisions  for  the 
care  and  edncatiou  of  children  who  are  both  deaf-mntes  and  blind,  as 
he  may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power 
conferred  by  this  act,  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  x)arents  or  gnardians  of  snch  children ;  no 
snch  pnpil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  snch  institution  or  school,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  thereof,  or  of  the  governor, 
and  the  simis  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  support  for  such  pupils 
in  such  institutions  or  school,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth ; 
provided,  nevertheleaa,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to 
prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  sum 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  pupils. 

Seo.  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public  Statutes 
and  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eightynEtix  are  hereby  repealed. 

Seo.  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  14, 1887. 

[Chap.  226.] 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  TO  PROVIDE  FOE  THE  FREE  INSTRUCTION  OF 
DEAF-MUTES  OR  DEAF  CHILDRBN. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  asfoUotos: 

Sec.  1.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may  continue 
the  schooling  of  meritorious  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  of  capacity 
and  promise,  beyond  the  existing  limitation  of  ton  years,  as  provided 
in  chapter  two  hundred  thirty-nine  of  the  acte  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-eight,  when  such  pupils  are  properly  recommended 
therefor  by  the  principal  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  school  of  which 
they  are  members. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  April  8, 1889. 

[Chap.  300.] 

AN  ACT  RELATING  TO  DEAF-MUTES. 

Be  it  enacted  etc,,  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Commonwealth,  in  an  institution  or 
school  for  the  education  of  Deaf-Mutos  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institution  or 
school,  or  of  the  Gtovemer  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  17,  1871. 
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AN  ACT  TO  OHANOB  THB  NAHB  OF  THB  CLABKB  INSTITUTION  FOB  DEAF 

MUTB8. 

Be  it  enactedy  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  The  name  of  the  corporation  now  known  as  the  Clarke 
Institution  for  Deaf  Mntes  in  the  city  of  Northampton,  is  hereby 
changed  to  that  of  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Section  2.  All  devises,  bequests,  conveyances  and  gifts  heretofore  or 
hereafter  made  to  said  corporation  by  either  of  said  names  shall  vest  in 
the  corporation  of  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Section  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  npon  its  passage. 

Approved  Pebmary  12,  1896. 


Stafe  L,^.   . 
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Officers  and  Corporators. 


PRESIDENT. 

FRANKLIN  CARTER. 

VICE-PRESIDENTS. 

PRANK  B.  SANBORN. 
WILLIAM  P.  STRICKLAND. 

CLERK. 

EDWARD  B.  NIMS,  M.  D. 

TREASURER. 

a  DWIGHT  DRURY. 

AUDITOR. 

WILLIAM  P.  STRICKLAND. 

CORPORATORS. 

PRANK  B.  SANBORN,  Concord. 

WILLIAM  P.  STRICKLAND,  Northampton. 

FRANKLIN  CARTER,  Williamstown. 

EDWARD  B.  NIMS,  M.  D.,  Springfield. 

FRANKLIN  BONNEY,  M.  D.,  Hadloy. 

JAMES  MADISON  BARKER,  Pittsfield. 

JOHN  C.  HAMMOND,  Northampton. 

LAURA  D.  OILL,  Northampton. 

TIMOTHY  G.  SPAULDING,  Northampton. 

GEORGE  P.  MILLS,  Amherst. 

G.  STANLEY  HALL,  Worcester. 

ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL,  Washington,  D.  C. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

FRANKLIN  BONNEY,  Chairman.  JOHN  C.  HAMMOND. 

EDWARD  B.  NIMS,  GEORGE  F.  lOLLS. 

TIMOTHY  G.  SPAULDING.. 

FINANCE  COMMITTEE. 

JOHN  C.  HAMMOND,  Chairman. 
TIMOTHY  G.  SPAULDING. 
ALEXANDER  GRAHAM  BELL. 


Officers  of  the  Clarke  School 

From  its  Orffanisation  to  the  Present  Time. 

JULY  15,  1867— OCTOBER  11,  1809. 


PRESIDENTS. 

GARDINER  GREENE  HUBBARD. 
F.  B.  SANBORN, 
LEWIS  J.  DUDLEY. 
FRANKLIN  CARTER, 


SlecUd,  Bmtired. 
1867  1877 

1878  1883 

1883  1896 

1896 


CORPORATORS  BY  ACT  OP  INCORPORATION. 


*Obuyh  Bakbr, 
^William  Aluen, 
*Lswis  J.  Dudley, 
♦Julius  H.  Skklte, 
*Gbobge  Walker, 


EUcVd.  ReVd. 

1867  1875 

1867  1891 

1867  1896 

1867  1887 

1867  1876 


Thxodobb  Ltmak, 
*HOBATIO  G.  EjaoHT, 
^Joseph  A.  Fond, 
Willl/lm  Claflin, 
*Jamss  B.  Cokqdon, 


*Gabdimer  G.  Hubbard,  1867       1897   "Thomas  Talbot, 
CORPORATORS  BY  ELECTION. 


ElecVd,  BeVd. 

1807  1808 

1867  1895 

1867  1867 

1867  1873 

1867  1879 

1867  1885 


Joseph  H.  Converse,  1868 

♦Jonathan  H.  Butler,  1868 

F.  B.  Sanborn,  1868 

♦J.  Huntington  Ltman,  1870 

♦Samuel  A.  Fisks,  1878 

♦Hbnrv  Watson,  1875 

♦Charles  Delano,  1877 

Edward  Hitchoook,  1877 

John  D.  Long,  1880 

Wm.  p.  Strickland,  1883 

Franklin  Carter,  1884 


1870    Edward  B.  Nims, 
1868    •Francis  H.  Dbwet, 

Franklin  Bonnet, 
1877    't'CHARLBS  Marsh, 
1884    Jas.  Madison  Barker, 
1891    John  B.  Clark, 
1883    John  C.  Hammond, 
1887    Laura  D.  Gill, 
1883    Timothy  G.  Spauldimo, 
George  F.  Mills, 
G.  Stanley  Hall, 
A.  Graham  Bell, 


1885 

1886       1888 

1887 

1888       1891 

1889 

1891       1896 

1892 

1894 

1896 

1896 

1896 

1898 


Osmyn  Baker, 
Lafayette  Maltby, 


TREASURERS. 

1867       1869    B.  DwiGHT  Drury, 
1869       1896 


1896 


Harriet  B.  Rogers, 


PRINCIPALS. 

1867       1886    Caroline  A.  Yale, 


1886 


ASSOCIATE  PRINCIPALS. 

Caroline  A.  Yale,         1873       1886   ♦Alice  E.  Worcester,    1886 


1889 


Henry  J.  Bardwell, 
Freeman  C.  Carver, 

*  Deceased. 


STEWARDS. 

1870      1888    Robert  B.  Weir, 
1883       1897 


1897 


Officers  and  Instructors,  1899-1900. 


PRINCIPAL. 

CAROUNE  A.  YALE. 

GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

RUTH  WITTER,  CAROLINE  B.  DANIELS, 

KATHARINE  FLETCHER,  RACHEL  M.  WILCOX, 

MARY  E.  EVERETT,  M.  JANE  NEWCOMB. 

CLARA  W.  LATHROP.  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

BESSIE  8.  LATHROP,  Teacher  of  Wood  Carving. 

HELEN  E.  BROOKS,  Teacher  of  Gymnastics. 

MARY  L.  ROOT,  Matron. 
SARAH  R.  HASK1N8,  Supervisor.     LILLIAN  C.  LENTELL,  Supervisor 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

PRANCES  W.  GAWITH,  Teacher  in  Charge. 
ALICE  M.  FIELD,  CORA  L.  BLAIR, 

ABBY  T.  BAKER,  J.  EVELYN  WILLOUGHBY, 

EMILY  A.  BABB. 
ANNA  U.  WAHLBERG,  Teacher  of  Sloyd. 

MARY  SMITH,  Matron. 
ELIZABETH  A.  CUMMINGS,  Supervisor. 

GERTRUDE  DUNHAM,  Supervisor. 

MARY  L.  NOTT,  Supervisor. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

BESSIE  N.  LEONARD,  Teacher  in  Charge. 
JULIA  E.  GROSVENOR,  GERTRUDE  L.  DCJSTAN, 

MARTHA  R.  STANNARD,  EDITH  SMITH, 

HELEN  G.  THROCKMORTON. 

ADELINE  K  PEASE,  Matron. 
KATHERINE  A.  BOYCE,  Supervisor.   JENNIE  M  ROGERS,  Supervisor. 
SUSIE  HILLIARD,  Supervisor.  MARY  J.  EDDY,  Supervisor. 

ROBERT  B.  WEIR,  Steward. 

WALLACE  B.  BLANDIN,  Instructor  in  Cabinet  Shop. 

CHARLES  H.  DUNNING.  Engineer. 


J 


Report  for  the  Corporation. 


To  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education : 

The  number  of  pupik  in  the  Clarke  School  during  the 
last  year  has  been  152 ;  of  these,  129  were  supported  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  8  by  Vermont,  and  9  by  New 
Hampshire.  There  were  six  private  pupils.  Only  one 
student  was  graduated  in  June.  The  health  of  the  pupils 
has  been  usually  good,  and  the  work  of  the  school  alto- 
gether successful  throughout  the  year. 

The  Annual  Session  of  The  American  Association  to 
Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf  was  held  this 
year  in  Northampton,  in  the  assembly  room  of  the  Clarke 
School.  Teachers  were  present  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  interesting  papers  were  presented  in  relation  to 
the  problems  which  confront  those  who  are  engaged  in  this 
diflScult  work.  There  is  something  inspiring  in  the 
thought  that  although  only  120  years  have  elapsed  since 
Heinecke  gathered  deaf  pupils  together  into  the  first  home 
with  the  hope  of  imparting  to  them  some  power  of  speech, 
in  the  United  States  alone  there  are  now  upwards  of  eighty 
schools  in  which  efforts  are  made  to  impart  some  knowl- 
edge of  speech  to  the  deaf.  The  number  of  pupils  to 
whom  such  instruction  is  to-day  given,  in  our  country, 
cannot  be  much  less  than  6,000.  Of  all  the  papers  pre- 
sented at  this  year's  session  of  the  association,  none  excited 
greater  interest  than  that  of  Mr.  A.  Lincoln  Fechheimer 
of  Cincinnati,  who  was  graduated  from  the  Clarke  School 
in  1891.    Mr.  Fechheimer  was  enabled,  by  means  of  the 
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equipment  received  at  this  school,  to  prepare  himself  by 
a  three  years'  course  in  a  Technical  School  in  Cincinnati 
to  enter  the  School  of  Mines  in  Columbia  University,  from 
which  he  was  graduated  this  summer  with  the  degree  of 
Bachelor  of  Science.  No  one  who  heard  or  who  reads  the 
paper  of  Mr.  Fechheimer  can  fail  to  be  impressed  by  his 
knowledge  of  English.  Director  Walter  of  the  Imi>erial 
Institution  at  Berlin,  who  is  profoundly  versed  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  oral  teaching  of  the  deaf,  says  distinctly  that 
it  cannot  be  expected  that  a  deaf  person  can  gain  the 
**  clearness,  scope  and  harmony  of  tone  (wohlklang) '*  in 
the  use  of  speech  that  a  hearing  person  secures.  This  x>o- 
sition  is  undoubtedly  correct,  but  the  language  of  young 
Fechheimer  evinces  a  considerable  mastery  of  English. 
The  discipline  secured  by  the  efforts  and  study  necessary 
for  him  to  obtain  such  a  power  over  English  contributed 
largely  to  his  success  in  his  studies  later  undertaken.  He 
lays  great  emphasis  upon  the  necessity  of  attaining  the 
power  to  express  thought  readily  and  well  if  a  deaf  person 
would  secure,  as  he  did,  the  benefit  of  a  school  where  pu- 
pils have  the  use  of  all  their  senses.  **  I  remember  well,'* 
he  says,  "what  a  year  of  revelations  my  first  year  at  the 
hearing  school  was,"  and  aflBrms  that  the  training  secured 
at  Northampton  alone  made  it  possible  for  him  to  take  a 
place  in  the  world  with  the  normally  endowed.  The  testi- 
mony which  he  thus  gives  to  the  service  of  the  Clarke 
School  and  similar  institutions  is  most  impressive.  A  sen- 
tence from  his  address,  well  suited  for  repetition  here,  will 
exhibit  better  than  any  description  can  the  value  of  his 
testimony.  They  are  the  words  of  one  whose  lips  have 
been  unsealed  by  the  touch  of  patient  love.  '*I  cannot 
stop  without  thanking  you  one  and  all  for  what  you  have 
done  for  me.  I  am  sure  that  in  the  future  it  will  be  no  im- 
common  thing  to  see  a  deaf  person  in  a  hearing  school  or 
university,  which  (result)  will  be  entirely  due  to  your 
labors.'*  While  we  may  expect  that  not  many  of  our  pu- 
pils will  be  found  endowed  with  qualities  fitting  them  for 
the  attainment  of  a  university  degree,  the  success  of  this 
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young  man,  based  primarily  on  his  studies  in  the  Clarke 
School,  discloses  the  magnitude  of  the  service  possible  to 
be  rendered  by  this  school  to  the  more  gifted  of  its  pupils. 

I  called  attention  in  my  report  last  year  to  the  fact  that 
owing  to  the  generous  donation  of  Mr.  John  Clarke,  it  had 
been  possible  for  the  State  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a 
good  home  and  excellent  oral  teaching  at  Northampton  at 
less  than  the  actual  cost.  The  total  amount  expended  by 
tho  school  since  its  incorporation  in  1867,  for  the  benefit  of 
deaf  children  in  Massachusetts,  for  which  no  return  has 
been  made  by  the  State,  cannot  be  less  than  $260,000.  Tho 
time  may  reasonably  come,  if  this  debt  continues  to  grow, 
when  the  State  may  be  asked  to  add  something  to  the 
equipment  of  the  School.  But  this  year  we  record  with 
gratitude  that  another  citizen  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  E. 
W.  Gilmore  of  North  Easton,  moved  to  a  deep  interest  by 
the  education  of  a  grand-child,  a  pupil  in  the  school,  has 
with  his  wife  erected  and  furnished  a  gymnasium  for  the 
physical  development  of  the  children  gathered  here.  The 
cost  of  this  building  with  equipment  will  be  about  $16,000. 

A  question  of  much  importance  to  all  interested  in  the 
education  of  the  deaf,  is  that  of  making  a  distinction  be- 
tween those  having  good  mental  powers,  and  the  feeble- 
minded. DiflPerences  of  mental  capacity  no  less  wide  occur 
among  deaf  children  than  among  those  endowed  with  all 
the  senses.  It  is  thought  to  be  unavoidable  to  put  feeble- 
minded children  into  schools  by  themselves,  when  they 
have  the  full  tale  of  the  senses.  If  the  great  work  of  im- 
parting speech  to  the  deaf  child  as  a  foundation  for  edu- 
cation is  to  be  added  to  that  of  awakening  sluggish  or 
very  limited  powers,  the  necessity  for  separate  instruction 
would  seem  to  be  still  more  apparent.  The  cost  of  such 
supervision  need  not  be  very  great.  Possibly  one  well 
trained  teacher  at  Baldwinville  and  one  at  Waltham  would 
meet  all  the  requirements  for  years.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
the  reluctance  to  remove  a  pupil  of  feeble  capacity  from 
the  Clarke  School  will  be  great  so  long  as  there  is  no 
school  to  which  such  a  pupil  can  properly  be  sent  to  learn 
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speech.  The  loss  both  to  the  teachers  and  to  the  other  pupils 
occasioned  by  the  presence  of  one  such  child  in  a  class  can 
hardly  be  measured.  If,  however,  there  was  one  trained 
teacher  in  each  of  the  schools  for  the  feeble-minded,  sup- 
ported by  the  State,  the  wisest  provision  for  such  pupils 
would  be  at  hand,  and  the  reluctance  of  the  teachers  at  the 
Clarke  School  to  remove  such  a  pupil  would  have  no  jus- 
tification, even  in  sentiment.  The  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Trustees  of  the  Schools  for  the  feeble-minded  may 
well  take  this  subject  into  consideration. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

FRANKLIN  CARTER. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

OF  THE  CLARKB  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  AUGUST  31ST,  1899. 


RECEIPTS. 

Income  from : 

Permanent  Funds 

$15,615  83 

State  Pupils,  Mass.,  Vt.,  N.  H., 

30,976  34 

Private  Pupils, 

1,100  00 

Normal  Pupils, 

400  00 

Miscellaneous, 

2  54 

$48,093  71 

EXPENDITURES. 


For  Groceries  and  Provisions, 

$14,774  35 

Salaries  and  Wages, 

23,191  76 

Repairs  and  Furnishing, 

3,787  65 

Fuel  and  Light, 

1.552  90 

Cabinet  Shop, 

445  99 

Miscellaneous  (including  changes 

in  heating  plant) 

5,184  69 

$48,937  35 

Frincipars  Report. 


To  the  Board  of  Corporators  of  the  Clarke  School: 

Gentlemen  : — The  following  report  is  submitted  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1899.  The  number  of  pupils  pres- 
ent during  the  year  was  152.  These  were  about  equally 
divided  between  the  three  departments  —  Primary,  61  ; 
Intermediate,  53 ;  Grammar,  48.  The  general  health  of 
the  school  was  good,  the  only  serious  illness  being  in  the 
Primary  Department  where  there  were  five  cases  of  diph- 
theria. These  were  removed  to  our  Grove  Hospital  and 
cared  for  by  trained  nurses.  The  most  scientific  treatment 
was  employed  with  the  result  that  in  every  case  the  child 
made  a  most  satisfactory  recovery. 

In  general,  the  work  of  the  school  has  been  carried  on 
much  as  during  previous  years.  In  May,  Miss  Charlotte 
Lee,  who  had  been  teaching  in  the  Grammar  School  De- 
partment since  the  opening  of  the  year,  was  forced  to  give 
up  work  on  account  of  ill  health.  At  the  close  of  the  year 
Miss  Eva  M.  North,  who  had  taught  in  the  Primary  for 
the  last  two  years,  left  to  be  married.  The  return  of  Miss 
Helen  G.  Throckmorton  will  fill  the  place  left  vacant  by 
Miss  North,  and  Miss  M.  J.  Newcomb,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  Britain  Normal  School,  has  been  engaged  for  the  va- 
cancy in  the  Grammar  Department.  The  results  obtained 
in  the  cabinet  shop  under  the  instruction  of  Mr.  Blandin, 
and  in  the  Sloyd  room  under  Miss  Wahlberg,  fully  realized 
the  hopes  expressed  a  year  ago.  We  are  certain  that  the 
character  of  the  instruction  during  the  year  was  most  sat- 
isfactory and  that  the  foundations  of  a  valuable  system  of 
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manual  training  are  being  laid.  In  drawing  during  the 
last  half  of  the  year,  a  considerable  number  of  the  pupils 
were  instructed  in  the  Japanese  system  of  brush  work. 
Previous  to  this  all  their  work  in  drawing  had  been  in 
black  and  white  from  casts  and  studies  in  still  life.  The 
results  of  introducing  work  in  color  were  most  satisfactory 
and  the  amount  of  enthusiasm  aroused  was  very  gratifying. 

At  the  close  of  the  year  a  single  pupil,  Albert  Sidney 
Howard,  of  Boston,  was  graduated,  and  four  young  women 
completed  the  course  in  the  Teiwhers'  Training  Class  :— 
Miss  Edith  M.  Buell,  Miss  Mabel  G.  Eddy,  Miss  Frances 
E.  P.  Hinkley  and  Miss  Mabel  K.  Jones. 

No  event  in  the  history  of  the  school  for  many  years  has 
aroused  such  enthusiastic  delight  as  the  beautiful  gift  of 
our  friends  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Gilmore.  The  gymnasium  build- 
ing is  itself  most  attractive  and  most  complete  in  all  its 
appointments.  The  lower  floor  contains  a  fine  bowling 
alley,  cloak  rooms,  instructor's  room  and  lavatories  with 
shower  baths.  On  the  upper  floor  is  the  gymnasium  proper 
with  running-track.  The  apparatus  is  largely  that  of  the 
Swedish  method  and  is  of  the  best  grade.  Miss  Helen 
E.  Brooks,  the  teacher  engaged  to  take  charge  of  the  gymna- 
sium work,  is  a  graduate  of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of 
Gymnastics  and  has  had  experience  in  teaching.  The  Gil- 
more  Gymnasium,  with  its  admirable  equipment,  must 
prove  an  invaluable  adjunct  to  our  work,  for  which  the 
pupils  and  their  parents  as  well  as  the  officers  of  the  school 
are  most  deeply  grateful. 

During  the  year  the  school  library  has  received  two  most 
valuable  additions:  the  thirty  volumes  of  the  Warner 
*•  Library  of  the  World's  Best  Literature,"  the  gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Charles  Crane  of  Chicago,  and  a  fine  edition  of 
the  "Messages  and  Papers  of  the  Presidents,*'  the  gift  of 
Miss  Minna  Sullivan,  a  recent  graduate  of  our  school. 

The  gift  of  a  set  of  the  Washburn  drawing  desks  for  the 
Grammar  School  has  added  much  to  the  convenience  and 
success  of  work  in  that  department.  During  the  year 
pictures  for  our  three  dining  rooms,  as  well  as  additional 
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ones  for  our  school  rooms,  have  been  presented  to  the 
school  by  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  departments. 
Aside  from  the  pleasure  which  such  gifts  aflford,  too  high 
an  estimate  cannot  be  placed  upon  their  educational  value. 
The  American  Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of 
Speech  to  the  Deaf,  which  by  your  invitation  held  its  Sixth 
Summer  Meeting  here,  was  in  session  June  22-28  in- 
clusive. The  number  in  attendance,  including  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  school,  was  over  300.  The  programme  of 
the  meeting  was  as  follows  : 


THURSDAY,    JUNE    22. 

10.30  A.  M.— Opening  Session. 
Addresses  of  Welcome. 
Hon.  F.  B.  Sanborn,  Vice-President  (Corporation  of  Clarke  School. 
J.  H.  Cahfret,  Superintendent  of  Pnblic  Schools,  Northampton. 
Dr.  L.  Clare  Seelte,  President  of  Smith  College. 

Address  by  the  PREsmENT— Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell. 
Evening.— Reception. 


FRIDAY,    JUNE    28. 

9.80  A.  M.— School-room  Work. 

(Two  classes  in  each  department— the  Primary  in  Dndley  Hall, 
the  Intermediate  in  Baker  Hall,  the  Grammar  in  Clarke  Hall.) 
11  to  1.— Lectures  and  Papers. 
The  Teacher  and  the  State : 

Prof.  John  M.  Tyler.  Amherst  College. 
University  Experiences : 

A.  LlNCX)LN  FeCHHEIMER. 

Kindergarten  Work  in  Schools  for  the  Deaf : 

Edward  C.  Rider,  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Pictures,  and  How  to  Use  them : 

Miss  Florence  McDowell,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Pictures : 

Miss  Margaret  Stevenson,  Jacksonville,  HI. 
Evening— Reading  by  Mr.  George  W.  Cable. 
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SATURDAY.  JUNE  24. 

9.80  A.  M.— School-Room  Work. 

11  to  1.— Lbgtures  aud  Papers. 

Laws  of  Pedagogy :    Prof.  Wm.  A.  Clark,  Harvard  University, 
Speech  as  a  Medium  of  Thonght : 

Miss  Mabel  Ellert  Adaks,  Boston,  Mass. 
The  Relation  of  Language  Teaching  by  Oral  Methods  to  Mental 

Development:  8.  G.  Davidson,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  Association  Magazine :         F.  W.  Booth,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Evening.— Lecture — Habitual  Hearing : 

Dr.  Clarence  J.  Blake,  Boston. 

MONDAY,   JUNE    26. 

9.80  A.  M.— School-Room  Work. 
11  to  1.  Lectures  and  Papers. 

Some  Recent  Phases  of  Educational  Thought : 

Thomas  M.  Baluet,  Supt.  of  Schools,  Springfield. 
Memory  in  Education :  Weston  Jenkins,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

Bh3rthm  as  an  Aid  in  Voice-Training : 

Miss  Sarah  Allen  Jordan,  Boston. 
The  Walls  of  our  School-Booms : 

Miss  Cora  R.  Price,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Evening. — Blustrated  Lecture  on  Japan :  Dr.  A.  G.  Bell. 

TUESDAY,    JUNE    27. 

9.80  A.  M.— School-Room  Work 
11  to  1.— Lectures  and  Papers. 

Nature  Study  and  Elementary  Science : 

Prof.  Arthur  C.  Boydbn,  Normal  School,  Bridgewater. 
What  shall  we  do  with  our  Feeble-minded  PupOs? 

Dr.  A.  L.  E.  Crouter,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Voice-Culture :  Miss  Anna  C.  Allen,  Fulton,  Mo. 

How  to  Correct  Defective  Articulation : 

Miss  Ella  Scott,  Mystic,  Conn. 
Evening. — Business  Meeting.    Musical  Entertainment. 
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WEDNESDAY,    JUNE    28. 

9.80  A.  M.— School-Room  Work. 
11  to  1.— Lectueks  akd  Papers. 

A  Few  Books :  Miss  Katharine  Fletcher,  Northampton. 

^Physical  Training  and  Gkones : 

Prof.  Hartvio  Nissbn,  Director  Physical  Training 
Boston  Pnblic  Schools. 
Closino  Exercises. 

In  the  absence  of  President  Carter  in  Enrope,  Mr.  San- 
born welcomed  the  members  of  the  Association.  Mr.  San- 
born^s  long  connection  with  our  own  school,  and  with  the 
Oral  Method  of  teaching  the  deaf  in  this  country,  made  it 
eminently  fitting  that  he  should  be  the  one  to  do  this. 

The  growing  tendency  of  educators  of  the  deaf  to  look 
for  aid  and  inspiration  to  the  same  sources  as  the  teachers 
of  normal  children  is  indicated  by  the  presence  on  this 
programme  of  such  names  as  Dr.  Tyler,  Dr.  Clark,  Dr. 
Blake,  Dr.  Balliet  and  Professor  Boyden— names  eminent 
in  the  general  educational  world.  Suggestive  papers  were 
read  by  members  of  our  own  profession  on  subjects  more 
intimately  connected  with  the  teaching  of  the  deaf.  Of 
very  great  interest  to  us  was  the  paper  by  Mr.  A.  Lincoln 
Fechheimer  of  Cincinnati,  a  former  pupil  in  this  school, 
graduated  last  June  from  Columbia  University  with  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science.  In  this  connection  we 
quote  from  Miss  Fletcher's  most  admirable  paper  on  litera- 
ture for  boys  and  girls  read  before  the  Association  : 

"  It  is  good  that  even  a  few  persons  whose  studies  must 
be  carried  on  in  the  face  of  such  difficulties  should  be  able 
to  get  their  share  of  the  best  that  our  highest  schools,  our 
one  college  for  the  deaf  and  our  various  colleges  and  uni- 
versities for  the  hearing,  have  to  offer  to  the  most  favored 
youth  of  the  nation — good,  exceedingly  good  for  them,  and 


*Prof .  Nissen  being  nuable  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  Miss  Dora  Don- 
ald, of  South  Dakota,  was  persuaded  to  give  an  acconnt  of  her  work 
wiUi  Linnie  Hagnewood,  her  deaf-blind  pupil. 
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a  perpetual  and  measureless  inspiration  to  all  of  us  ;  but, 
after  all,  our  deepest  reason  for  rejoicing  lies  in  the  fact 
that  '  the  larger  hope '  is  for  the  many  and  not  for  the 
few.  Scientists  tell  us  that  every  drop  of  water  down  m 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  is  stirred  by  the  mysterious  force 
which  lifts  the  tidal  wave  high  up  on  the  land  ;  so  every 
onward  movement  in  the  uplifting  of  any  class  in  society 
is  sure  to  affect  the  individuals  in  that  class  from  the  top 
to  the  bottom.  A  higher  ideal  for  the  highest  means  a 
higher  ideal  for  the  lowest ;  and  herein  is  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  the  change  which  the  years  have  wrought.  It  is 
not  that  here  and  there  an  exceptional  climber  has  reached 
the  mountain  top,  but  that  the  great  multitudes  are  a  little 
farther  up. 

To  only  a  very  few  teachers  is  the  privilege  vouchsafed 
of  having  anything  to  do  directly  with  the  higher  educa- 
tion of  the  deaf.  The  great  majority  of  us  are  engaged  in 
very  elementary  work,  but  it  is  good  to  feel  that  we  are 
making  it  possible  for  somebody  else  to  go  on  with  a  cer- 
tain number  of  our  pupils  from  the  point  where  we  stop, 
and  build  up  the  fair  fabric  of  an  education  which  shall 
include  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  the  world's  great 
literature.  It  is  better  still  to  feel  that  what  is  so  good  for 
the  future  collegian  is  just  as  good  for  the  child  who  drops 
school  work  when  he  says  good-bye  to  us.  Indeed,  it  is 
his  duller  life  which  stands,  perhaps,  in  the  greater  need 
of  the  imaginative  quickening,  relatively  small  though  it 
be,  which  will  result  from  any  comprehension  of  even  a 
few  of  the  masterpieces  of  the  human  imagination." 

Two  classes  were  retained  for  school-room  work  in  each 
department.  Professor  E.  A.  Fay,  the  Editor  of  the 
American  Annals  of  the  Deaf,  in  his  report  of  the  meeting 
said :  '*  The  most  valuable  of  all  the  exercises  of  the 
meeting  was  perhaps  the  class-room  work  of  the  Clarke 
School.  Few  teachers  have  the  opportunity  to  see  any 
school — scarcely,  indeed,  any  class— except  their  own  dur- 
ing term  time,  and  the  opportunity  of  observing  the  meth- 
ods of   instruction  pursued  in   such  an  admirable  oral 
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school  as  the  one  at  Northampton  was  highly  appreciated. 
During  the  hour  and  a  half  of  each  day  devoted  to  this 
purpose,  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  the  Clarke  School  in 
six  class  rooms  of  different  grades  illustrated  the  ordinary 
work  or  the  review  work  of  the  year,  and  the  rooms  were 
constantly  crowded  with  teachers  from  other  schools,  who 
for  the  time  being  became  eager  learners.  For  this  oppor- 
tunity, and  for  that  of  examining  at  all  hours  the  excel- 
lent illustrative  material  with  which  the  school  rooms  and 
library  are  equipped,  much  of  it  the  work  of  the  teachers 
themselves,  as  well  as  for  many  courtesies  during  the 
meeting,  the  members  of  the  Association  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Principal  and  teachers  of  Clarke  School.'^ 

The  presence  of  Mrs.  Gardiner  G.  Hubbard  throughout 
the  meeting  of  the  Association  here  was  a  touching  and 
beautiful  assurance  that  her  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
Association — and  we  believe  also  in  that  of  our  own 
school —has  not  ended  with  the  close  of  the  life  which  Mrs. 
Hubbard's  own  words  so  well  sketched  for  the  Sabbath 
evening  memorial  services.  Always  in  fullest  sympathy 
with  all  the  varied  interests  of  Mr.  Hubbard's  busy  life, 
she  still  keeps  active  connection  with  them,  carrying  for- 
ward in  every  possible  way  his  work. 

A  number  of  graduates  of  the  school  now  pursuing 
higher  courses  of  study  in  hearing  schools  and  two  of  Miss 
Rogers'  Chelmsford  pupils  (who  later  graduated  from  this 
school),  were  among  our  guests  and  added  much  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  meeting.  Miss  Rogers  was  present  through- 
out the  session  evincing  the  keenest  appreciation  of  all 
new  developments  in  the  work  whose  inauguration  she  her- 
self so  largely  aided. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 
October  11,  1899. 


Courses  of  Study. 


Pnmary  DepaHmetU. 

Exorcises  for  the  Cultivation  of  Sight  and  Touch. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

English. 

Intermediate  Department. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

English. 

Arithmetic— (the  four  elementary  rules). 

Geography — (preparatory) . 

Orarmnar  Department. 

Articulation. 

English. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

General  History. 

Civil  Government. 

English  Literature. 

Physical  Geography. 

Physiology. 

Zoology. 

Experiments  in  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

Drawing. 

Wood  Carving. 

More  advanced  work  in  studies  of  the  Grammar  Depart- 
ment with  Astronomy,  Gtoology,  Botany,  Algebra  and 
(Geometry,  constitute  the  High  Course. 

to 


Catalogue  of  Pupils. 


Alden,  Sarah  E. 
Anderson,  Arthur  W. 
Backus,  Howard  L. 
Bailey,  Mary  L. 
Ball,  Amos  E. 
Bass,  Fannie  E. 
Bennette,  Cedric  E. 
Benoit,  Blanche 
Bilodeau,  Henry 
Bishop,  Ethel 
Bowden,  Helena 
Blanchard,  Louis 
Brightman,  William  O. 
Bromley,  Emily  S. 
Brooks,  Stella  M. 
Brooks,  Thomas  M. 
Brown,  Sarah  J. 
Buchanan,  M.  Eugenie 
Carlson,  Frank  E. 
Carlson,  Daisy  A. 
Carson,  G.  Clifford 
Carter,  Chester  G. 
Carter,  G.  Douglass 
Chandler,  Lizzie  M. 
Chapin,  Frederick 
Chesbrough,  Charles  H. 
Cohen,  Esther 
Colby,  Herbert  N. 


Greenwich. 

Worcester. 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Merrimacport. 

Somersworth,  N.  H. 

West  Randolph,  Vt. 

Boston. 

Somerville. 

Lowell. 

Lynn. 

Beverly. 

Holyoke. 

Westport. 

New  Bedford. 

Hartford,  Vt. 

Medford. 

Hanover. 

Waltham. 

Brockton. 

Brockton. 

Marlboro. 

West  Chelmsford. 

Tappahannock,  Va. 

Kingston. 

Norwood. 

Fitchburg. 

Boston. 

Everett. 
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Cole,  Emil  H. 
Colegrove,  Theodore  J. 
Collins,  John  W. 
Coneys,  Matthew  L. 
Coon,  James  B. 
Corey,  Harry 
Cowles,  Eunice  C. 
Crowley,  Willie 
Danforth,  A.  Hazel 
Daniels,  Harry  M. 
Day,  George  W. 
Desmerais,  Milia 
Dodge,  Charles  A. 
Donovan,  James 
Dowe,  Jane 
Dufresne,  Josephine 
Dupont,  Arthur 
Eaton,  Qrace 
EUard,  John  W. 
Fairbanks,  Mabel  P. 
Finn,  Rhetta 
Fish,  Ethel  M. 
Fitzsimmons,  Margaret 
Fox,  Kate  E. 
Eraser,  Emil 
Qarside,  Joseph 
Qeddes,  Isabella  R. 
Gibbons,  Thomas  F. 
Gifford,  Frank  H. 
Gilmore,  Wallace  S. 
Goddard,  Mary  C. 
Greenlaw,  Harry  N. 
Guertin,  Ethel  M. 
Harding,  Ceylon  C. 
Harding,  Mary  A. 
Harris,  Philip 
Heade,  Helena 
Healey,  Catherine  8. 


Marlboro. 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Lowell. 

Boston. 

East  Boston. 

Oxford. 

Westfield. 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Spencer. 

Southbridge. 

Great  Barrington. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Spencer. 

Boston. 

Lawrence. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Hudson. 

Haverhill. 

Marlboro. 

Springfield,  Vt 

Northampton. 

West  Barnstable. 

West  Manchester,N.H. 

Boston. 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Fall  River. 

Quincy. 

Clinton. 

Acushnet. 

North  Easton. 

Spencer. 

Boston. 

Chicopee. 

HaverhilL 

Fall  River. 

Northampton. 

Worcester. 

Hardwick. 
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Hiley,  George  E. 
Howard,  Albert  S. 
Jarawan,  Fuaad 
Jeffers,  Nellie  P. 
Jolley,  Kate 
Kane,  Margaret  J. 
Kane,  Michael 
Kelley,  Frank  W. 
Kent,  George  F. 
King,  Samuel 
Kremer,  Joseph 
Kulik,  Baleslaw 
Ladam,  Margaret 
Ladd,  Joseph  D. 
Lander,  Frank 
Lanigan,  Grace  L. 
Ledoux,  Louisa 
Lepine,  M.  Anna 
Lyman,  Jesse  E. 
Lyons,  Julia  0. 
Macoun,  Joseph 
Maguire,  Jennie 
McCarthy,  James 
McConchie,  Walter 
McCue,  Thomas 
McGeever,  Myles  S. 
McMahon,  J.  Bennett 
Manning,  Alice 
Marra,  Bartholomew 
Marsh,  Hattie  E. 
Marston,  Ruth  C. 
Mitchell,  Harry  M. 
MoUeur,  Laura 
Mousette,  Bosa  M. 
Mullane,  Mary 
Mullaney,  James 
Murray,  Augustus 
Nickerson,  S.  Eddie 


Lawrence. 

Boston. 

Meshgara,  Syria. 

Whitefield,  N.  H. 

Medford. 

Worcester. 

Worcester. 

Lynn. 

Cambridge. 

Fall  River. 

Northampton. 

Chicopee. 

North  Adams. 

Medford. 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Webster. 

Chicopee. 

Spencer. 

East  Northfield. 

North  Brookfield. 

North  Adams. 

Spencer. 

Marlboro. 

Braintree. 

Lowell. 

Lowell. 

Lowell. 

Lynn. 

Waltham. 

Irving. 

Roxbury. 

Boston. 

Lowell. 

Spencer. 

Peabody. 

Worcester. 

Northampton. 

East  Harwich. 
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Nnttall,  Margaret 
O'Brien,  George 
O'Connell,  Joseph 
Pelz,  Blanche 
Peters,  Qoldie  M. 
Potter,  L.  Belle 
Powers,  Fred  H. 
Radley,  Annie 
Richards,  Wm.  Jr. 
Richter,  Arthur  F. 
Robbins,  Clinton  W. 
Robbins,  Joseph  G. 
Robbins,  A.  Marion 
Robbins,  Milton  W. 
Robinson,  Susan  M. 
Rock,  Raymond  A. 
Rogers,  James  H. 
Rossiter,  Margaret 
Sawyer,  Lillian  M. 
Scott,  Bertha  S. 
Severance,  Mary  E. 
Shores,  Sadie  E. 
Slee,  Harr:^  H. 
Smith,  Evart  M. 
Smith,  Florence 
Stanley,  Nancy  M. 
Stearns,  Jennie  F. 
Stone,  Elsie  M. 
Sullivan,  Daniel 
Sullivan,  Lizzie 
Sundstrom,  Adina  W. 
Thayer,  Frank  F. 
Thibault,  Henry  V. 
Thomas,  Perley  E. 
Trowt,  Charles  F. 
Tuttle,  J.  Lewis 
Verner,  Ludovio 
Vincent,  Perry  A. 


North  Billerica, 

Chicopee. 

Holyoke. 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

Dalton. 

Groton. 

Northampton* 

Neponset. 

Quincy. 

Pittsfield. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Millbury. 

Amherst. 

Springfield. 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Taunton. 

Charlemont. 

Webster. 

Colchester,  Vt. 

Amherst. 

Lawrence. 

Greenfield. 

Lawrence. 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Claremont,  N.  H. 

Cambridge. 

Springfield. 

Springfield. 

Brockton. 

Brookline,  N.  H. 

Spencer. 

Athol. 

Beverly. 

Chatham. 

Spencer. 

Great  Barrington. 
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Walker,  Carlotta  Chester,  Vt. 

Wallace,  Florence  E.  Milford. 

Ware,  Stephen  C.  Milton. 

Williams,  Robert  0.  Belchertown. 

Winn,  Charles  F.  Brockton. 

Winn,  Kate  Brockton. 

Wright,  Lillie  B.  Gloucester. 

Wright,  F.  Grace  Gloucester. 

Young,  Alvah  D.  Jlaverhill. 

Young,  Ambrose  E.  Chatham. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

This  School  is  designed  for  the  education  of  children  wholly  or 
partially  deaf.  All  instruction  is  given  through  speech  and  lip-reading. 
The  charge  per  year  for  private  pupils  is  three  hundred  dollars  and  for 
day  pupils  seventy-five  dollars,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance,  the 
first  week  of  each  half-year.  No  deduction  for  absences,  except  on  ac- 
count of  sickness.  Parents  residing  in  Massachusetts  are  required  to 
pay  nothing  but  the  contingent  expenses  of  their  children  such  as 
those  of  sickness,  travel,  clothing,  and  the  like.  No  State  pupil  will  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  without  weighty  reasons  to  be  approved  by  the 
Ck>niniittee  on  Instruction  or  by  the  Gk>vemor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
See  the  law  in  regard  to  state  pupils  on  the  following  page. 

In  Massachusetts  application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  State  House,  Boston ;  in  other  New  England  States, 
to  the  Governor,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Forma  of  application 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary. 

There  are  forty  weeks  in  the  school  year,  with  a  summer  vacation  of 
twelve  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  the  school.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year 
made  as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Monday  of 
September.  None  will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are 
qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full 
tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

The  pupils  ahouid  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer 
and  winter,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one 
of  which  should  be  marked,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps, 
A  small  sum  of  money,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited 
with  the  Principal  each  term  for  incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Mies 
Caroline  A.  Yale,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts. All  payments  for  board  and  tuition  should  be  made  to  the 
Treasurer,  S.  Dwight  Drury,  Northampton. 

Visitors  are  admitted  only  on  Thursday  afternoons,  except  for  special 
reasons  to  be  approved  by  the  Principal. 
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Massaclinsetts  Law  in  regard  to  Edncation  of  Deaf  Mntes. 

[Chap.  179.] 

AN  ACT  TO  PBOVIDB  FOB  THE  FREE  INSTRUCTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES  OB 
DEAF  CHILDREN. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,  cufoUows  : 

Section  1.  With  the  approyal  of  the  board  of  edncation,  the  gov- 
ernor may  send  snch  deaf-mutes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit 
subjects  for  education,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of 
any  pupil,  to  the  American  Asylum  at  Hartford,  the  Clarke  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Northampton,  or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or 
to  any  other  school  for  deaf-mutes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  parents 
or  guardians  may  prefer ;  and  with  the  approval  of  the  board  he  may 
make  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  such  provisions  for  the 
care  and  education  of  children  who  are  both  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as 
he  may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power 
conferred  by  this  act,  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  g^^ardians  of  such  children ;  no 
such  pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or  school,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  thereof,  or  of  the  governor, 
and  the  sums  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  support  for  such  pupils 
in  such  institution  or  school,  shall  be  x)aid  by  the  Commonwealth; 
provided,  neverthdees,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to 
prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  sum 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  pupils. 

Sbc.  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public  Statutes 
and  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved  April  14, 1887. 

[Chap.  226.] 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  TO  PBOVIDE  FOB  THE  FBEE  INSTBUCnON  OF 
DEAF-MUTES  OB  DEAF  CHILDBEN. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  ae  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may  continue 
the  schooling  of  meritorious  deaf-mutes  or  deaf-children  of  capacity 
and  promise,  beyond  the  existing  limitation  of  ten  years,  as  provided 
in  chapter  two  hundred  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

This  School  is  designed  for  the  edncation  of  children  wholly  at 
partially  deaf.  All  instruction  is  given  through  speech  and  lix>-reading. 
The  charge  per  year  for  private  pnpils  is  three  hundred  dollars  and  for 
day  pupils  seventy-five  dollars,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance,  the 
first  week  of  each  half-year.  No  deduction  for  absences,  except  on  ac- 
count of  sickness.  Parents  residing  in  Massachusetts  are  required  to 
pay  nothing  but  the  contingent  expenses  of  their  children  such  as 
those  of  sickness,  travel,  clothing,  and  the  like.  No  State  pupil  will  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  without  weighty  reasons  to  be  approved  by  the 
Ck>mmittee  on  Instruction  or  by  the  Gk>vemor  of  the  Commonwealth. 
See  the  law  in  regard  to  state  pupils  on  the  following  page. 

In  Massachusetts  application  should  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education,  State  House,  Boston ;  in  other  New  England  States, 
to  the  Gk>vemor,  or  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Forms  of  applicatioD 
will  be  furnished  by  the  Secretary. 

There  are  forty  weeks  in  the  school  year,  with  a  summer  vacation  of 
twelve  weeks.  Pupils  cannot  spend  the  vacation  at  the  school.  It  is 
desirable  to  have  all  applications  for  admission  for  the  succeeding  year 
made  as  early  as  June.  The  year  begins  on  the  third  Monday  of 
September.  None  will  be  admitted  at  any  other  time,  unless  they  are 
qualified  to  enter  classes  already  formed,  and  on  payment  of  the  full 
tuition  for  the  term  in  which  they  enter. 

The  pupils  should  bring  good  and  sufficient  clothing  for  both  summer 
and  vnnter,  and  be  furnished  with  a  list  of  the  various  articles,  each  one 
of  which  should  be  marJeed,  and  also  with  paper,  envelopes  and  stamps, 
A  small  sum  of  money,  not  less  than  five  dollars,  should  be  deposited 
unth  the  Principal  each  term  for  incidental  expenses. 

Applications  and  letters  for  information  must  be  addressed  to  Miss 
Caroline  A.  Yale,  Principal  of  the  Clarke  School,  Northampton,  Massa- 
chusetts. All  payments  for  board  and  tuition  should  be  made  to  the 
Treasurer,  S.  Dwight  Drury,  Northampton. 

Visitors  are  admitted  only  on  Thursday  afternoons,  except  for  special 
reasons  to  be  approved  by  the  Principal. 
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Massaclinsetts  Law  in  regard  to  Edncation  of  Deaf  Mates. 

[Chap.  179.] 

AN  ACT  TO  PEOVIDB  FOB  THE  FREE  INSTEUCTION  OF  DEAF-MUTES  OB 
DEAF  CHILDBEN. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  as  follows : 

Section  1.  With  the  approyal  of  the  board  of  edncation,  the  gov- 
ernor may  send  snch  deaf-mntes  or  deaf  children  as  he  may  deem  fit 
subjects  for  edncation,  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years  in  the  case  of 
any  pnpil,  to  the  American  Asylmn  at  Hartford,  the  Clarke  School  for 
the  Deaf  at  Northampton,  or  to  the  Horace  Mann  School  at  Boston,  or 
to  any  other  school  for  deaf-mntes  in  the  Commonwealth,  as  the  parents 
or  guardians  may  prefer ;  and  with  the  approval  of  the  board  he  may 
make  at  the  expense  of  the  Commonwealth,  snch  provisions  for  the 
care  and  education  of  children  who  are  both  deaf-mutes  and  blind,  as 
he  may  deem  expedient.  In  the  exercise  of  the  discretionary  power 
conferred  by  this  act,  no  distinction  shall  be  made  on  account  of  the 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  parents  or  guardians  of  such  children ;  no 
such  pupil  shall  be  withdrawn  from  such  institution  or  school,  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  thereof,  or  of  the  governor, 
and  the  sums  necessary  for  the  instruction  and  support  for  such  pupils 
in  such  institution  or  school,  shall  be  paid  by  the  Commonwealth ; 
provided,  neverthdeas,  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  be  held  to 
prevent  the  voluntary  payment  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  sum 
by  the  parents  or  guardians  of  said  pupils. 

Sec.  2.  Section  sixteen  of  chapter  forty-one  of  the  Public  Statutes 
and  chapter  two  hundred  and  forty-one  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
hundred  and  eighty-six  are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 
Approved  April  14, 1887. 

[Chap.  226.] 

AN  ACT  TO  AMEND  AN  ACT  TO  PBOVIDE  FOB  THE  FBEE  INSTBUCTION  OF 
DEAF-MUTES  OB  DEAF  CHILDBEN. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  as  follows: 

Sec.  1.  Upon  the  request  of  the  parents  or  guardians,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  state  board  of  education,  the  governor  may  continue 
the  schooling  of  meritorious  deaf-mutes  or  deaf-children  of  capacity 
and  promise,  beyond  the  existing  limitation  of  ten  years,  as  provided 
in  chapter  two  hundred  thirty-nine  of  the  acts  of  the  year  eighteen 
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hundred  and  eighty-eight,  when  Bnch  pupils  are  properly  recommended 
therefor  by  the  principal  or  other  chief  officer  of  the  school  of  which 
they  are  members. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  npon  its  passage. 
Approved  April  8, 1889. 

Chap.  800.] 

AN  AOT  RSLATUfG  TO  DBAF-MUTB8. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc,,  as  follows  : 

Sec.  1.  No  beneficiary  of  this  Common  weal  th,  in  an  institntion  or 
school  for  the  edncation  of  Deaf -Mutes  shall  be  withdrawn  therefrom 
except  with  the  consent  of  the  proper  authorities  of  such  institatian  or 
school,  or  of  the  Gk>vemor  of  this  Commonwealth. 

Sec.  2.    This  act  shall  take  effect  upon  its  passage. 

Approved  May  17, 1871. 
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AN  AOT  TO  CHANOB  THE  NAME  OF  THE  CLARKE  INSTITUTION  FOR  DEAF 

MUTES. 

Be  it  enacted^  etc,,  an  foUowe  : 

Section  1.  The  name  of  the  corporation  now  known  as  the  Clarke 
Institntion  for  Deaf  Mntes  in  the  city  of  Northampton,  is  hereby 
changed  to  that  of  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Section  2.  All  devises,  beqnests,  conveyances  and  gifts  heretofore 
or  hereafter  made  to  said  corporation  by  either  of  said  names  shall  vest 
in  the  corporation  of  The  Clarke  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Section  8.    This  act  shall  take  effect  npon  its  passage. 

Approved  Febmary  12,  1896. 


New  York 
State  Liijr  . 
JUN    ?  8   '3^ 
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PRINCIPAL. 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 

GRAMMAR  DEPARTMENT. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

RUTH  WITTER,  RACHEL  M.  WILCOX, 

KATHARINE  FLETCHER,  MARY  Z.  MILLER, 

CAROLINE  S.  DANIELS.  MARY  C.  WHITNEY. 

CLARA  W.  LATHROP,  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

BESSIE  8.  LATHROP,  Teacher  of  Wood  Carving. 

ANNA  A.  JAQUITH,  Teacher  of  Oymnastics. 

MARY  L.  ROOT,  Matron. 
SARAH  R.  RASKINS,  Supervisor.     LILLIAN  C.  LENTELL,  Supervisor. 

INTERMEDIATE  DEPARTMENT. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

PRANCES  W.  GAWITH,  Teacher  in  Charge. 
ALICE  M.  FIELD,  CORA  L.  BLAIR, 

ABBY  T.  BAKER,  J.  EVELYN  WILLOUGHBY, 

EMILY  A.  BABB. 
LENA  G.  GARFIELD,  Teacher  of  Sloyd. 

MARY  SMITH,  Matron. 
ELIZABETH  A.  CUMMINGS,  Supervisor. 

GERTRUDE  DUNHAM,  Supervisor. 

ETHEL  D.  LYON,  Supervisor. 

PRIMARY  DEPARTMENT. 

INSTRUCTORS. 

BESSIE  N.  LEONARD,  Teacher  in  Charge. 
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CHARLES  H.  DUNNING,  Engineer. 


Report  for  the  Corporation. 


To  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education  : 

Gentlemen  :  — The  number  of  pupils  in  the  Clarke 
School  during  the  past  year  has  been  one  hundred  and 
forty-eight.  Of  these,  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  were 
supported  by  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  eight  by  Ver- 
mont, seven  by  New  Hampshire,  and  two  by  Connecticut. 
The  number  of  paying  pupils  was  six.  There  were  no  pu- 
pils regularly  graduated  from  the  school  at  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  health  of  the  school  has  been  fairly  good  and 
the  excellence  of  instruction  quite  equal  to  that  of  previous 
years. 

The  Gymnasium,  built,  equipped,  and  presented  to  the 
corporation  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  W.  Gilmore,  North  Easton, 
has  been  in  use  for  a  part  of  the  past  year.  An  exhibition 
of  physical  training  was  given  in  this  building  at  the  time 
of  the  meeting  of  the  corporation  in  June,  at  which  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gilmore  and  other  friends  of  the  school  were 
present.  There  was  something  particularly  touching  in 
the  regularity  and  harmony  of  the  performance  in  obe- 
dience to  commands  known  only  by  watching  the  lips  of 
the  instructor.  That  the  harmony  was  absolutely  perfect 
cannot  be  claimed,  but  the  general  excellence  of  the  coor- 
dination elicited  great  praise. 

In  considering  the  relation  of  the  pupils  supported  by 
the  State  in  this  school  to  the  State  itself,  the  question 
might  be  raised  whether  the  payment  made  by  the  State 
was  an  act  of  charity  or  one  of  justice  to  its  deaf  wards. 
The  attitude  assumed  by  earlier  nations  was  one  either  of 
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indifference  or  cruelty  to  deaf  children.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  regarded  them  as  worthless,  and  it  is  plain  from 
intimations  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  Psalms  that  the 
Hebrews  were  inclined  to  treat  them  with  contempt  and 
abuse.  The  attitude  of  Christ  of  whom  it  was  said  "  He 
maketh  the  deaf  to  hear  and  the  dumb  to  speak ''  has  been 
the  influence  producing  a  marked  change  in  social  and 
governmental  relations  towards  these  unfortunate  chil- 
dren. The  striking  attainments  of  Laura  Bridgman  and 
Helen  Keller  and  others  have  made  it  plain  that  many 
deaf  children  are  possessed  of  high  mental  qualities.  The 
difficulty  of  teaching  such  children  and  the  costliness  of 
their  instruction  possibly  has  led  many  to  think  that  all 
instruction  of  the  deaf  is  a  charity.  It  may  indeed  be  true 
that  the  developed  powers  of  the  average  deaf  child  can- 
not have  the  same  efficiency  for  good  or  evil  as  the  trained 
child  in  possession  of  all  senses  may  have.  But  even  if 
deaf  children  as  a  class  are  regarded  as  inferior  in  promise 
to  normally  endowed  children  and  not  likely  fully  to  repay 
to  the  State  the  expense  of  their  education,  it  may  still  be 
questioned  whether  education  is  not  owed  to  them  as  truly 
as  to  the  more  fortunate.  The  property,  whether  real  or 
personal,  of  a  deaf  person  would  not  be  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion. It  would  seem,  then,  in  a  general  system  of  educa- 
tion paid  for  by  the  State  the  deaf  child  should  be  included. 
The  fact  that  deaf  children  or  the  families  in  which  they 
belong  do  not,  as  a  rule,  own  much  property  does  not  alter 
the  reasonableness  of  this  position.  It  may  be  asserted 
that  the  public  school  system  generally  provides  for  the 
best  education  of  the  children  of  those  who  pay  small 
taxes  and  are  not  able  to  secure  excellent  training  with 
their  own  resources.  In  this  respect  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  classes  of  children  is  only  one  of  degree. 

The  better  service  that  an  educated  voter  may  render 
the  state,  the  value  of  education  for  all  citizens  is  a  chief 
ground  for  the  maintenance  of  the  great  public  school  sys- 
tem of  which  Massachusetts  is  proud.  But  a  deaf  person 
is  not  by  reason  of  his  deafness  debarred  of  the  right  of 
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suffrage  and,  though  this  class  may  seem  too  small  and  of 
too  little  influence,  if  uneducated  to-day,  to  do  the  State 
much  harm,  the  principle  of  democracy  is  against  the  ex- 
clusion of  any  reasonably  intelligent  man  from  a  share  in 
the  election  of  public  officers.  If  the  deaf  man  is  to  have 
the  right  of  suffrage,  it  is  simply  justice  to  him  that  he  be 
so  trained  that  he  may  exercise  that  right  wisely  ;  and  this 
is  also  justice  to  the  State  itself.  The  education  of  the 
deaf  would  seem  on  this  ground  not  to  be  charity. 

It  may  also  be  affirmed  with  certainty  that  the  principle 
that  the  modern  state  should  recognize  a  duty  to  care  for 
all  its  members  and  a  duty  not  less  imperative  to  help  and 
relieve  as  far  as  possible  those  limited  and  suffering  in  any 
respect  is  well  established.  Nor  does  the  fact  that  these 
children  are  so  scattered  that  payment  for  their  training 
is  better  made  by  the  State  Treasury  than  by  localities 
alter  the  relation.  The  question  then  arises  whether,  if 
the  State  is  bound  to  educate  each  deaf  child  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  costliness  of  the  training  changes  the  nature  of 
the  act.  It  would  be  difficult  to  establish  that  the  amount 
expended  has  any  effect  in  changing  the  principle  of  the 
act  from  one  of  justice  to  one  of  charity.  It  may  be  true 
that  the  gathering  of  these  children  from  all  parts  of  the 
State  into  a  central  home  and  the  separation  of  them  from 
their  parents  for  consecutive  months  puts  them  more  un- 
der the  personal  influence  of  teachers  than  are  the  children 
of  the  common  school.  But  for  deaf  children  if  the  teach- 
ers are  skillful  and  self-denying,  this  is  no  loss.  For  the 
acquisition  of  speech,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  col- 
lection of  such  children  into  a  common  home  has  advan- 
tages. In  the  Clarke  School  the  exhaustive  work  of  teach- 
ing articulation  and  lip-reading  is  confined  to  certain 
hours  for  the  regular  teachers,  but  supervisors  are  em- 
ployed to  be  with  the  children  in  the  hours  not  specially 
assigned  to  school  work,  to  speak  with  them  and  encourage 
them  in  the  use  of  speech. 

Furthermore,  the  deaf  children  of  the  State  are  so  scat- 
tered that  many  of  them  must  be  collected  into  a  central 
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home  for  instraction.  The  larger  number  of  such  pupils 
renders  classification  according  to  ability  and  attainments 
easy  and  thns  facilitates  the  training.  The  importance, 
then,  of  the  maintenance  of  such  a  school  as  the  Clarke 
School,  if  the  State  is  to  do  its  duty  to  its  deaf  wards, 
would  seem  nnqnestionabla  The  Corporation  of  the 
Clarke  School,  believing  that  the  training  of  deaf  children 
in  such  a  school  is  neither  charity  nor  philanthropy,  bnt  a 
simple  act  of  justice  due  these  children  from  the  State, 
would  now  raise  the  question  whether  the  Commonwealth 
should  not  take  upon  itself  a  larger  share  of  the  actual 
cost  of  the  board  and  education  of  such  children.  Two 
years  ago  the  amount  paid  by  the  State  annually  for  each 
pupil  was  raised  to  $225.00.  The  actual  cost  to  the  Cor- 
poration of  each  pupil  has  for  some  years  been  nearly 
$300.00 ;  for  the  last  year  somewhat  above  that  figure. 
Every  additional  equipment  like  the  new  gymnasium 
proves  an  additional  exi>ense.  The  care,  heating,  and 
lighting  of  the  building,  and  the  pay  of  a  teacher  of  gym- 
nastics are  the  main  items ;  but  in  a  school  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  pupils,  might  easily  add  $6.00  per  pupil  to 
the  annual  expense.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  munifi- 
cence of  John  Clarke,  the  founder  of  the  school,  has  en- 
abled the  Corporation  to  expend  more  than  $250,000  for 
the  deaf -children  of  the  State  since  the  foundation  of  the 
school  for  which  no  return  has  been  asked,  is  it  unreasona- 
ble now  that  the  annual  receipts  with  the  closest  economy 
are  some  $3,000  less  than  the  expenditures  to  ask  the  Com- 
monwealth to  advance  the  price  paid  for  each  pupil  to 
$250  ?  This  will  still  be  nearly  $50  less  than  the  actual 
cost  of  each  pupil  to  the  Corporation. 

Holding  as  we  do  that  the  education  of  the  deaf  should 
be  regarded  as  essentially  a  part  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem, an  additional  reason  for  more  generous  support  from 
the  State  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  in  this  school,  as 
one  of  the  two  earliest  in  America  to  adopt  the  oral  sys- 
tem, many  teachers  have  been  and  still  are  trained  who 
carry  the  blessing  of  this  method  to  the  children  in  the  dif- 
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ferent  schools  arising  in  the  newer  states.  In  other  words, 
the  Clarke  School  sustains  much  the  same  relation  to  the 
training  of  teachers  in  the  oral  method  for  the  deaf  that 
a  Normal  School  sustains  to  the  training  of  teachers  for 
the  ordinary  public  schools. 

The  Corporation  of  the  Clarke  School  respectfully  re- 
quests the  Board  of  Education  in  view  of  these  principles 
and  facts  to  increase  the  payment  by  the  State  for  the 
school  and  home  privileges  of  each  of  the  State  pupils  to 
$260  per  year. 
All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 
For  the  Corporation, 

FRANKLIN  CARTER, 

President. 


RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES 

OF  THE  CLARKE  SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  FOR  THE  YEAR 
ENDING  AUGUST  31ST,  1900. 


RECEIPTS. 


Income  from : 

Permanent  Funds,  $15,125  53 

State  Pupils,  Mass.,  Vt.,  N.  H.,  30,312  76 

Private  Pupils,  1,211  88 

Normal  Pupils,  200  00 

Miscellaneous,  850  00 

$47,700  17 


EXPENDITURES. 

For  Groceries  and  Provisions,  $13,581  52 

Salaries  and  Wages,  24,134  28 

Repairs  and  Furnishings,  3,319  19 

Fuel  and  Light,  4,126  90 

Cabinet  Shop,  213  55 

Miscellaneous,  5,008  05 

$50,383  49 


It 


Principars   Report. 


To  the  Board  of  Corporators  of  the  Clarice  School: 

Gbntlbmbn  :— The  following  report  is  submitted  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1900. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  attendance  during  the  year 
was  148  :  Primary,  47 ;  Intermediate,  63  ;  Grammar,  48. 
Of  these  124  were  Massachusetts  pupils.  The  number  in 
the  Primary  was  slightly  smaller  than  for  several  years 
previous.  So  great  inconvenience  had  arisen  from  over- 
crowding in  this  department  that  it  seemed  wiser  to  re- 
duce the  number  admitted  although  by  so  doing  we  must 
increase  the  number  refused  admission  and  so  increase  the 
length  of  the  waiting  list. 

The  health  of  the  school  was  in  general  good.  In 
November  a  case  of  scarlet  fever  appeared  in  the  Inter- 
mediate Department.  This  case  was  followed  by  six 
others.  In  March  a  single  case  of  the  same  disease  ap- 
peared in  the  Primary.  The  improvements  which  had 
been  made  in  the  Grove  Hospital,  although  not  fully  com- 
pleted at  the  time,  were  found  to  add  greatly  to  the  com- 
fort and  well  being  of  the  patients. 

During  the  summer  vacation  Augustus  Morin,  a  pupil 
in  the  Intermediate  Department,  was  drowned  while  bath- 
ing in  the  Connecticut  river.  Although  not  a  boy  of  great 
intellectual  ability  he  was  one  upon  whose  good  intentions 
his  teachers  had  learned  to  depend.  Deep  sympathy  for 
the  family  in  this  painful  ordeal  is  felt  by  all  Augustus's 
friends  at  the  school. 
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During  the  year  it  was  found  necessckry  to  make  two 
changes  in  the  teaching  force.  Miss  Stannard  resigned  in 
November  on  account  of  ill  health  and  the  vacancy  in  the 
Primary  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Fannie 
McKeeUy  of  Easton,  Pa.,  attained  kindergartner  of  some 
years'  experience.  Miss  Newcomb  resigned  just  before  the 
holidays,  and  her  place  in  the  Grammar  School  was  filled 
by  the  appointment  of  Miss  Mary  Z.  Miller,  of  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  a  graduate  of  Wellesley.  We  regret  to  record  at  the 
close  of  the  year  the  loss  of  two  teachers  of  ability  and 
experience.  Miss  Julia  Qrosvenor  resigned  to  take  a  year's 
rest,  her  place  being  filled  by  the  appointment  of  Miss  N. 
L.  Upham,  a  member  of  our  last  year's  training  class,  and 
Miss  Mary  E.  Everett,  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  Gram- 
mar Department,  resigned  to  be  married.  The  vacancy 
in  the  Grammar  School  was  filled  by  the  appointment  of 
Miss  Mary  C.  Whitney  of  Portland,  Me.,  a  teacher  of 
experience. 

The  departments  of  work,  as  arranged  for  the  next  year 
in  our  Grammar  School,  are : — 

General  History,  Literature  and  Civics,  Miss  Fletcher ; 
Science,  Miss  Miller ;  Mathematics,  Miss  Daniels ;  United 
States  History,  Miss  Wilcox ;  Geography,  Miss  Whitney ; 
Speech,  Miss  Witter.  The  instruction  in  Language,  Gram- 
mar, and  Current  Events  is  shared  by  teachers  devoting 
most  of  their  time  to  the  specialties  named  above.  Li  the 
Intermediate  Department  there  is  partial  rotation  of 
classes,  but  in  the  Primary  each  teacher  retains  her  class 
for  the  entire  day. 

Miss  N.  L.  Upham  of  Jacksonville,  111.,  and  Miss  Martha 
Vance,  of  Northampton,  Smith  College,  1899,  completed 
the  course  in  the  Normal  Class.  Miss  Upham  has  this 
year  taken  a  position  in  our  own  Primary  Department, 
and  Miss  Vance  has  entered  the  Arkansas  State  School  as 
a  teacher.  The  number  of  applicants  to  this  class  is 
entirely  out  of  proportion  to  the  possible  number  of 
admissions.  Applications  are  often  filed  two  and  three 
years  in  advance. 
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Miss  Brooks,  who  had  done  excellent  work  as  instrnctor 
in  the  Gymnasiuniy  resigned  at  the  close  of  the  year  to 
enter  ui)on  the  study  of  medicine.  Miss  Anna  A.  Jaquith, 
of  the  Boston  Normal  School  of  Gymnastics,  has  been  ap- 
pointed in  her  place. 

Miss  Anna  U.  Wahlburg,  who  daring  the  last  two  years 
had  so  well  inaugurated  the  work  in  Sloyd  for  our  Inter- 
mediate pupils,  resigned  in  June  to  pursue  a  more  advanced 
course  in  Sloyd.  Miss  Lena  G.  Garfield  of  the  Boston 
Training  School  has  succeeded  her. 

The  changes  contemplated  in  our  Cabinet  Shop  are  now 
completed,  and  the  rooms  occupied  by  the  classes  in  that 
building  are  well  adapted  to  and  well  furnished  for  the 
use  to  which  they  are  devoted.  This  important  depart- 
ment of  our  work  seems  now  much  more  satisfactorily 
equipped  and  organized  than  ever  before. 

Another  much  needed  improvement  has  been  effected 
during  the  summer  in  the  re-seating  of  our  chapel  or 
assei](ibly  hall.  The  room  is  now  furnished  with  folding 
chairs  with  close  woven  rattan  seats  and  backs.  A  portion 
of  the  cost  of  this  improvement  was  the  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Bassett  of  Newton  Center,  the  parents  of  one 
of  the  pupils  in  the  Grammar  School. 

The  question  of  what  is  to  be  done  to  meet  the  increas- 
ing number  of  applicants  for  admission  to  our  school  is 
one  pressing  for  solution.  It  seems  highly  improbable 
that,  with  the  establishment  of  schools  similar  to  our  own 
throughout  the  country,  it  will  be  necessary  to  plan  for 
any  considerable  enlargement  of  our  own  plant.  It  is 
clear  that,  with  our  present  endowment  and  buildings, 
nothing  more  can  be  done  than  is  now  being  done.  If  by 
any  means  our  fund  could  be  so  far  increased  as  to  allow 
the  erection  of  a  school  building  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  two  upper  departments  of  our  school,  several 
of  the  rooms  now  used  for  school  purposes  could  be  used 
for  sleeping  rooms  and  the  result  would  be  a  sufficient 
enlargement  of  the  school's  capacity  for  all  probable 
growth,  and  at  the  same  time  much  more  satisfactory 
school-room  accommodation  for  all  would  be  secured. 
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An  unusual  number  of  gatherings  of  instructors  of  the 
deaf  were  held  during  the  past  summer,— three  in  this 
country  and  one  in  France.  The  earliest  was  the  CJonfer- 
ence  of  Principals  and  Superintendents  of  American  and 
Canadian  Schools  for  the  Deaf,  held  at  Talledega,  Ala., 
June  dOth  to  July  4th.  The  attendance  at  the  meeting 
was  naturally  very  small  in  that  locality  at  that  season. 
A  purely  business  meeting  of  the  American  Association 
to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the  Deaf,  was  held 
July  13th,  in  Philadelphia.  The  third  of  these  meetings 
was  that  of  Section  XYI.  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  held  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  July  11th.  This 
section  of  the  general  Association  has  but  recently  been 
organized,  and  was  to  include  sub-sections ;  one  devoted  to 
the  work  of  teaching  the  blind,  another  to  that  of  teach- 
ing the  deaf,  and  a  third  to  that  of  teaching  the  feeble 
minded.  Much  to  the  regret  of  many  interested  in  the 
work  of  this  section,  a  reorganization  was  effected  at  the 
meeting  this  summer,  uniting  these  sub-sections  into  "'one 
department  with  common  officers  and  common  program." 
It  would  seem  that  all  the  good  hoped  for  from  the  affilia- 
tion of  our  work  with  that  of  the  teachers  of  normal 
children  had  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  this 
action.  The  fourth  and  last  of  these  meetings  was  the 
"International  Congress  for  the  Study  of  Questions  of 
Education  and  Assistance  of  the  Deaf.'^  Dr.  Alexander 
Qraham  Bell  was  present  as  the  delegate  of  the  American 
Association  to  Promote  the  Teaching  of  Speech  to  the 
Deaf.  The  Conference  of  Principals  was  represented  by 
Dr.  E.  M.  Gallaudet  and  Dr.  E.  A.  Fay  of  the  College  for 
the  Deaf  at  Washington,  and  by  Rev.  Thomas  Qallaudet 
of  New  York.  The  Congress  was  naturally  composed 
largely  of  teachers  from  European  countries.  Full  reports, 
by  Dr.  Bell  and  others,  of  the  work  of  the  Congress  have 
been  published  in  the  Association  Review  and  by  Drs. 
Gallaudet  and  Fay  in  the  American  Annals  of  the  Deaf. 
The  significance  of  the  action  of  the  Congress  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  method  to  be  employed  in  the  instruction  of 
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the  deaf  has  been  so  admirably  stated  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Booth 
in  an  editorial  paragraph  in  the  Association  Review  that 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  it  here. 

*'The  Paris  Congress  will  scarcely  compare  with  the 
Milan  Congress  in  the  direct  and  drastic  effect  of  its  action 
upon  the  methods  of  instructing  the  deaf  throughout  the 
world.  That  could  hardly  be  expected,  for  the  Milan  Con- 
gress accomplished  a  revolution,  and  revolutions  are, 
fortunately,  no  frequent  events  in  history.  Nevertheless, 
the  later  Congress  it  may  be  believed  will  not  be  without 
its  influence  in  determining  policies  and  in  giving  direc- 
tion to  educational  movements  of  the  future.  The  mere 
reaffirmance  of  the  declaration  of  the  Milan  Congress  in 
favor  of  the  Pure  Oral  Method — apparently  but  a  perfunc- 
tory act — will  have  far-reaching  effect,  greater  effect 
indeed  in  some  quarters  than  did  even  the  original  declara- 
tion itself.  The  Milan  declaration  was  in  reality  but  the 
first  move  inaugurating  a  great  experiment.  It  was  more 
the  expression  of  a  hoi)e  than  of  a  conviction,  of  a  wish 
than  of  an  accepted  truth.  The  action  of  the  Paris  Con- 
gress on  the  other  hand  comes  as  a  judgment,  as  a  verdict 
after  trial,  as  a  final  decision  of  a  matter,  and  from  a  jury, 
a  body  of  educators,  fitted  by  experience  in  methods  and 
by  their  own  successes  and  failures  as  teachers,  to  pass 
judgment  in  the  case.  The  world  will  so  accept  it — as  it 
must,  for  there  is  no  other  way,  except  to  question 
human  judgment  and  to  reject  the  teachings  of  experience. 
The  Oral  Method  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance-;— and  it 
may  be  believed,  weighed  conscientiously  and  with  all 
fairness — and  it  is  not  found  wanting. 

'*  While  America  has  never  accepted  the  Milan  declara- 
tion, it  will  accept  the  Paris  reaffirmation— made  chiefly 
by  European  teacheri^— for  what  it  is,  as  a  final  judgment 
by  them,  as  a  closing  of  the  case,  in  favor  of  the  continu- 
ation of  the  practice  of  the  pure  oral  method.  American 
teachers  are  working  under  the  'California  Resolution,'  a 
resolution  in  line  with  the  Milan  declaration  and  pointing 
to  the  same  conclusion,  but  reaching  it  by  a  longer  way 
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and  by  slower  processes.  The  action  at  Paris  will  baTe 
chief  effect  on  this  side  of  the  water  to  confirm  the  faith 
of  those  who  practice  and  who  believe  in  the  oral  instrnc- 
tion  of  the  deaf,  and  to  encourage  them  to  renewed  effort 
to  make  such  instruction  effective  in  highest  degree. 
With  them,  as  with  European  teachers,  the  question  of 
methods  is  practically  retired  from  the  field  of  discussion, 
and  they  may  well  unite  with  their  European  brethren 
and  direct  their  thought  and  strength  hereafter  solely  to 
the  application  of  the  method  that  they  believe  in,  and  to 
the  devising  of  means  and  methods  of  work  that  may 
bring  the  deaf  children  in  their  charge  to  the  highest 
intellectual  and  moral  plane  that  lies  within  their  capacity 
to  reach." 

To  bring  the  pupils  of  this  our  own  school  "to  the  high- 
est intellectual  and  moral  plane  that  lies  within  their 
capacity  to  reach,"  has,  we  believe,  been  during  the  year 
just  closed  the  earnest  and  intelligent  puri)ose  of  all  those 
engaged  in  their  instruction,  and  the  result  has,  we  are 
assured,  been  such  as  to  warrant  hearty  commendation 
of  every  worker  and  deep  thankfulness  for  the  work 
accomplished. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

CAROLINE  A.  YALE. 

October  10, 1900. 


Courses  of  Study. 


Primary  Department. 

Exercises  for  the  Cultivation  of  Sight  and  Touch. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

English. 

Intermediate  Department. 

Articulation. 

Writing. 

English. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

Grammar  Department. 

Articulation. 

English. 

Arithmetic. 

Geography. 

History  of  the  United  States. 

General  History. 

Civil  Government. 

English  Literature. 

Physical  Geography. 

Physiology. 

Zoology. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

Drawing. 

Wood  Carving. 

More  advanced  work  in  studies  of  the  Grammar  Depart- 
ment with  Astronomy,  Geology,  Botany,  Algebra  and 
Geometry,  constitute  the  High  Course. 

It 


Catalogue  of  Pupils. 


Aldeu,  Sarah  E. 
Auderson,  Arthur  W. 
Backus,  Howard  L. 
Bailey,  Mary  L. 
Ball,  Amos  E. 
Barrow,  Russell  E. 
Bass,  Fannie  L. 
Bassett,  Edith  I. 
Bennette,  Cedric  E. 
Bilodeau,  Henry 
Bishop,  Ethel 
Bowden,  Helena  L. 
Bromley,  Emily  S. 
Brooks,  Thomas  M. 
Brown,  Raymond  L. 
Buchanan,  M.  Eugenia 
Carlson,  Daisy  A. 
Carlson,  Frank  E. 
Carson,  Q.  Clifford 
Carter,  Chester  Q. 
Carter,  G.  Douglass 
Chandler,  Lizzie  M. 
Chanler,  Beatrice 
Chapin,  Frederick  B. 
Chesbrough,  Charles  H. 
Clarke,  W.  Waveree 
Cohen,  Esther 
Colby,  Herbert  N. 


Greenwich 

Worcester 

Colchester,  Conn. 

Merrimaci)ort 

Somers worth,  N.  H. 

Addison,  Vt. 

Randolph,  Vt. 

Newton  Center. 

Boston 

Lowell 

Lynn 

Beverly 

New  Bedford 

Med  ford 

Ware 

Waltham 

Brockton 

Brockton 

Marlboro 

Lowell 

Tappahannock,  Va. 

Kingston 

New  York 

Norwood 

Fitchburg 

Waltham 

Boston 

Everett 


to 
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Cole,  Emil  H. 
Colegrove,  Theodore  J. 
Collins,  John  W. 
Coneys,  Matthew  L. 
Coon,  James  B. 
Corey,  Harry 
Cowles,  Eunice  C. 
Crowley,  Lawrence  W. 
Danforth,  A.  Hazel 
Daniels,  Harry  M. 
Day,  George, 
Dodge,  Charles  A. 
Donovan,  James 
Dowe,  Jennie 
Dapont,  Arthur 
Eaton,  Qrace  E. 
EUard,  John  W. 
Fairbanks,  Mabel  P. 
Finn,  Rhetta 
Fish,  Ethel  M. 
Fitzsimmons,  Margaret, 
Fox,  Kate  E. 
Eraser,  Emil 
Gkirside,  Joseph 
Geddes,  Isabella  R. 
Gibbons,  Thomas  F. 
Giflford,  Frank  H. 
Gilmore,  Wallace  S. 
Goddard,  Mary  C. 
Greenlaw,  Harry  N. 
Guertin,  Ethel  M. 
Hamilton,  William  A. 
Harding,  Ceylon  C. 
Harding,  Mary  A. 
Harrington,  Jessie  I. 
Harris,  Philip 
Heade,  Helena  F. 


Marlboro 

Passaic,  N.  J. 

Lowell 

Boston     ' 

Boston 

Oxford 

Dover 

Hartford,  Conn. 

Spencer 

Southbridge 

Great  Barrington 

Spencer 

Boston 

Lawrence 

Hudson 

Haverhill 

Marlboro 

Springfield,  Vt. 

Northampton 

Sandwich 

WestManchester,N,H. 

Boston 

Nashua,  N.  H. 

Fall  River 

Quincy 

Clinton 

Acushnet 

North  Easton 

Spencer 

Boston 

Holyoke 

Boston 

Haverhill 

Fall  River 

Wayland 

Northampton 

Worcester 
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Hiley,  George  K 
Hincbey,  Mary 
Huntley,  Lielia  M. 
Jarawan,  Fuaad  8. 
Jeflfers,  Nellie  P. 
Jolley,  Kate 
Kane,  Margaret  J. 
Kane,  Michael 
Kelley,  Frank  W. 
King,  Samuel 
Kremer,  Joseph 
Krowskee,  Katie 
Kulik,  Baleslaw 
Ladd,  Joseph  D. 
Lander,  Frank 
Lanigan,  Qrace  L. 
Liedoux,  M.  Louisa 
Lee,  Alice  Stephana 
Leete,  Pearl 
Lepine,  M.  Anna 
Lyman,  Jesse  E. 
Lynch,  John 
Lyons,  Julia  C. 
Macoun,  Joseph 
Manning,  Alice 
Marra,  Bartholomew, 
Marsh,  Hattie  E. 
Marston,  Ruth  C. 
McCarthy,  James 
McConchie,  Walter  E. 
McGteever,  Myles  S. 
McMahon,  J.  Bennett 
Mitchell,  Harry  M. 
Molleur,  Laura 
Morin,  Agustus 
Mousette,  Rosa  M. 
MuUane,  Mary 


Lawrence 

Westfield 

Boston 

Meshgckra,  Syria 

Whitefield,  N.  H, 

Boston 

Worcester 

Worcester 

Lynn 

Fall  River 

Northampton 

Whately 

Chicopee 

Jamaica  Plain 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Webster 

Chicopee 

Jamaica  Plain 

Brookfield 

Si)encer 

East  Northfield 

MiUville 

North  Brookfield 

North  Adams 

Lynn 

Waltham 

Northfield  Farms 

Center  Sandwich,  N.H. 

Marlboro 

Avon 

Lowell 

Lowell 

Boston 

Lowell 

Northampton 

Spencer 

Peabody 
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MuUaney,  James 
Nickerson,  S.  Eddie 
O'Brien,  George 
O'Connell,  Joseph 
Pelz,  Blanche 
Peters,  Qoldie  M. 
Potter,  L.  Belle 
Price,  Minnie  M. 
Prigge,  Flora  L. 
Radley,  Annie 
Richards,  William 
Richardson,  Helen  B. 
Richter,  Arthur  F. 
Riley,  H.  Edmond 
Robbins,  A.  Marion 
Robinson,  Susan  M. 
Rock,  Raymond  A. 
Rogers,  James  F. 
Sawyer,  Lillian  M. 
Severance,  Mary  E. 
Shores,  Sadie  E. 
Slee,  Harry  H. 
Smith,  Florence 
Smith,  C.  Virginia 
Stanley,  Nancy  M. 
Steams,  Jennie  F. 
Stone,  Elsie  M. 
Sullivan,  Daniel 
Sullivan,  Lizzie 
Sundstrom,  Adina  W. 
Thayer,  Frank  F. 
Thibault,  Henry  V. 
Thomas,  Perley  E. 
Trowt,  Charles  F. 
Tuttle,  J.  Lewis 
Verner,  Ludovic 
Vincent,  Perry  A. 


Worcester 

East  Harwich 

Chicopee 

Holyoke 

Poplar  Bluff,  Mo. 

Dalton 

Qroton 

Albany,  N.  Y. 

Millbury 

Atlantic 

Quincy 

Boston 

Pittsfield 

Burlington,  Vt. 

Worcester 

Amherst 

Springfield 

Manchester,  N.  H. 

Charlemont 

Colchester,  Vt. 

Amherst 

Lawrence 

Lawrence 

Northampton 

St.  Johnsbury,  Vt. 

Claremont,  N.  H. 

East  Watertown 

Springfield 

Springfield 

Brockton 

Brookline,  N.  H. 

Spencer 

Athol 

Beverly 

Chatham 

Spencer 

Egremont 
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Walker,  Carlotta  Chester,  Vt. 

Wallace,  Florence  K  Milf  ord 

Ware,  Stephen  C.  Milton 

Willett,  GKdorge  Adams 

Williams,  Robert  C.  Belchertown 

Wright,  F.  Grace,  Milford 

Wright,  Lillie  B.  Milford 

Young,  Alvah  D.  Haverhill 

Toong,  Ambrose  K  Chatham 
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